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OBSERVATIONS ON THE STYLE OF VARRO! 


ANCIENT and modern scholars are so unanimous in their condemnation of 
Varro as a writer, that a study of his ‘style’ may seem to be valueless. Cicero 
paid ready tribute to his great contemporary’s learning, but studiously forbore 
to say anything about his writing, a fact which was observed by Augustine, 
who admitted Varro’s inferiority in this respect.* Quintilian, in a guarded way, 
makes the same criticism; for him Varro is ‘plus scientiae collaturus quam 
eloquentiae’.. In recent times Norden has castigated the De Lingua Latina as 
exhibiting the worst Latin style of any prose work, and his opinion of the Res 
Rusticae is not much higher.* 

Nevertheless some attention to Varro’s manner of writing will not be 
unprofitable. To be confronted with the clumsiness and complexity of a 
Varronian period—if that is what it should be called—is to have a heightened 
admiration for the clarity and elegance of Caesar and of Cicero. Latin prose, 
in the hands of its greatest exponents, gives a deceptive impression of effortless 
ease, and cannot be fully appreciated unless one has become aware of the 
formidable technique which is concealed by the artistry. Nothing could more 
effectively sharpen one’s awareness of what lies behind the successful prose- 
style than to contemplate failure in a Latin writer of the Ciceronian age. There 
are other and perhaps more important reasons. The text of both the De 
Lingua Latina and the Res Rusticae, despite the labours of editors, remains far 
from satisfactory, and the same can be said of many fragments. A better under- 
standing of Varro’s manner and peculiarities of writing may contribute to the 
establishment of the text, as indeed Keil has often shown in his Commentary 
on the Res Rusticae.s Moreover, as a source of information, Varro exercised an 
enormous influence on later Roman writers, who drew upon his voluminous 
learning in a great variety of subjects. The more we know about his style, the 
greater likelihood there will be of our recognizing his influence, even when not 
specifically acknowledged, behind a later paraphrase. 

Varro’s style has not been altogether neglected. Apart from Norden’s treat- 
ment, it has been the subject of monographs by Krumbiegel® and Heidrich,’ 
and these (particularly the latter), after more than sixty years, still remain 
indispensable for the study of details. Keil has many illuminating stylistic 
observations scattered throughout his Commentary. Recently a short but useful 
essay on the style of the Res Rusticae has been contributed by Heurgon,’ and 
a few good pages are devoted to the subject in J. Collart’s Varron grammairien 
latin (1954), pp. 336-40. 

The discussion which follows is not intended to supersede what has gone 
before, or to give a complete account of Varro’s style. It aims rather at correct- 


' IT am indebted to Professor E.C. Wood- — Rusticarum libros tres (Leipzig, 1891). 
cock for criticism and advice on a number of ® R. Krumbiegel, De Varroniano scribendi 
points. I wish also to acknowledge assistance —__genere (Leipzig, 1892). 
from the University of Sheffield Research 7 G. Heidrich, Der Stl des Varro (Melk, 
Fund. 1892). There appears to be no copy of this 
2 Civ. 6. 2. work in the British Isles. 
3 Inst. 10. 1. 95. 8 J. Heurgon, ‘L’effort de style de Varron 
* Die antike Kunstprosa, i. 195 f. dans les Res Rusticae’, Rev. de Phil. xxiv 
5 H. Keil, Commentarius in Varronis Rerum (1950), 57-71. 
B 
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ing, in certain respects, what seems to be an exaggerated view of the looseness 
of Varro’s writing, and at examining, more carefully than hitherto, his habits of 
sentence-structure. The investigation has been restricted to the works which we 
possess in a tolerably complete state, the six extant books of the De Lingua Latina, 
and the Res Rustwae. 

Norden was so struck by the contrast between Varro’s apparently deliberate 
and uncompromising uncouthness on the one hand, and his occasional examples 
of carefully sought concinnity on the other, that he spoke of a ‘Doppelnatur’, 
in which there was a conflict, never resolved, between a taste for archaic and 
artless modes of expression and a penchant for the elaborate artificiality of 
Asianism. Norden’s view is based largely on a casual remark of Cicero in a 
letter to Atticus (Alt. 12. 6. 1): ‘habes Hegesiae genus quod Varro laudat’, and 
he supports it with three Varronian examples of this alleged Asianism (ling. 
5. 5, 5- 9, and 6. 96), adding that similar passages abound (‘wimmeln’) in the 
Res Rusticae.' In fact, however, these are the only really striking instances of 
prominent concinnity that I have been able to observe in Varro, and they all 
involve a very obvious type of antithesis which would suggest itself even in 
colloquial speech, and which Varro could scarcely avoid, even if he had wanted 
to: ling. 5. 5 quem puerum vidisti formosum, hunc vides deformem in senecta. The fact, 
to which Norden draws attention, that the two clauses here contain the same 
number of syllables, should be regarded as fortuitous. A little further on in the 
same passage, where Varro has a similar antithesis to express, there is no at- 
tempt at isocolon, though, whether consciously or unconsciously, he permits 
himself chiasmus: non, si non potuero indagare, eo ero tardior, sed veloctor ideo, st 
quivero. 

ling. 5. Q cum poeticis multis verbis magis delecter quam utar, antiquis magis utar quam 
delecter; id. 6. G6 sed quoniam in hoc de paucis rebus verba fect plura, de pluribus rebus 
verba faciam pauca. In both these examples the antithesis of the thought is so 
obvious, that it might be said to impose its own expression. Norden has taken 
Cicero’s words too seriously ; whatever Varro may have said about the Asianic 
style, his extant work provides no evidence that he made any conscious attempt 
to write in it. Nor, on the other hand, apart from his antiquarian predilection 
for archaic words and modes of expression, does he reveal any deliberate effort 
to avoid the fluency and balance of Ciceronian Latin. If an obvious parallelism 
or opposition of thought presents itself to him, he will not try to avoid the con- 
cinnity of language which is its natural expression. But for Varro it is the con- 
tent of his work which matters, and he is not prepared to spend time over the 
form. When we consider his ceaseless passion for collecting and recording facts, 
and the enormous output that is attributed to him, it is clear that he must have 
written rapidly, and can have had neither the time nor the patience to pause 
over the shaping of a sentence, still less to revise what he had written. This is 
certainly the most probable explanation of the long periods that lose them- 
selves, of the frequent anacolutha, and of the strangely misplaced subordinate 


1 A.K. i. 197. In an earlier article (Rhein. in conjunction with Cicero’s other references 
Mus. n.¥. xlviii [1893], 547-51), to which — to Hegesias (Or. 226, 230; Brut. 286), one is 
further reference will be made, he quotes bound to conclude that for Cicero the 
two of these examples (ling. 5. 5 and 6. 96 characteristic feature of H.’s style was, not 
with the remark: ‘Talia passim obvia in concinnity, but unnatural disjointedness of 
Varronis operibus’. One might add that, if utterance. 
one reads the whole context of Att. 12. 6. 1 
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clauses which we so often encounter. This, too, is the reason for the many 
apparent breaches of grammatical agreement which have been attributed 
to him, and which, in most cases, when examined in their context, exhibit 
nothing more violent than the kind of ambiguity or sense-construction which 
readily occurs in colloquial speech or in rapid, unrevised writing. If Varro had 
been able to write with the fluency and elegance of Cicero, without at the 
same time sacrificing his speed of output, we may be certain that he would have 
done so. But life was short, and there was a vast amount of knowledge to col- 
lect and record. His attitude is shown in the first sentence of the Res Rusticae: 
Otium st essem consecutus, Fundania, commodius tibi haec scriberem, quae nunc, ut 
potero, exponam cogitans esse properandum, quod, ut dicitur, st est homo bulla, eo magis 
senex. He excuses the haste with which he is going to write on the grounds of his 
advanced age, but we may well believe that his encyclopaedic fever had lung 
ingrained in him the habit of writing as rapidly as possible, without pause to 
recast or revise, or perhaps even to reread. 


1. ANASTROPHE OF SUBORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS, PRONOUNS, AND ADVERBS 


The most characteristic and pervasive feature of Varro’s writing is his taste 
for postponing conjunctions, pronouns, and adverbs which are normally 
found at the beginning of the subordinate clauses which they introduce. This 
feature is fairly common in early Latin; Plautus, Terence, and Cato in the 
De Agri Cultura use it freely. Varro’s contemporaries, Caesar and Cicero, show, 
by comparison, a marked restraint. Apart from phrases like id ne accideret, 
occurring at the beginning of a sentence, where a demonstrative pronoun takes 
first place in the same way as a connecting relative, the first book of the Bellum 
Gallicum yields only half a dozen examples. The same is true of Cicero’s De 
Senectute; and even in the much greater compass of the first book of the De 
Officits instances are not much more numerous. On the other hand, in the 
second book alone of the letters to Atticus I have noted at least twenty-two 
examples. It seems reasonable to conclude that this kind of anastrophe, so far 
as prose was concerned, survived, in Cicero’s day, mainly in colloquial writing, 
and was rarely invoked in a more formal style, except when deliberate emphasis 
was required, or for reasons of rhythm. Varro’s wholesale adoption, in formal 
works, of a practice which, while still in regular colloquial use, had not 
established itself in literary prose, seems to have been, in part at least, the result 
of the reactionary antiquarianism which coloured his whole outlook. 

Heidrich’s treatment of this aspect of Varro’s style suffers from an unduly 
mechanical approach. What is important is not the number of words which 
precede the postponed element, but its position in relation to the syntactical 
members of the clause. This may best be illustrated by a Ciceronian example : 
Alt. 2. 21. 4 et timeo tam vehemens vir tamque acer in ferro et tam insuetus contumeliae 
ne omnt animi impetu dolori et iracundiae parcat. According to word-count ne is 
here postponed to twelfth place, a position which Heidrich (p. 19) cannot sur- 
pass, even in Varro. In fact, however, the words preceding ne are, syntactically 
speaking, a single member, held together by anaphora and tricolon, and the 
anastrophe is no more violent than in, say, Att. 2. 20. g tam charta ipsa ne nos 
prodat pertimesco, or even in Att. 2. 1. g Luccetus quid agat scribam ad te. 

Rigid patterns cannot be imposed on language, least of all on colloquial 
language. But intelligibility is a rule which even popular speech must observe, 
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however unconsciously, and, to this extent, the placing of these postponed 
words cannot have been arbitrary. In fact, a survey of the practice, as it 
appears in Cato and in several plays of Plautus and ‘Terence, enables three 
main types of anastrophe to be distinguished. 


(i) ‘Type A. The postponed element is preceded by a single syntactical 
member (in early Latin consisting usually of one or two words), e.g. : 
heus, senex, quid tu percontare AD TE. QUOD nihil atuinet ? (Plaut. Most. g40) 
quos mecum duxt, HUNG QUI ad carnuficem traderent (Plaut. Rud. 857) 
non ego dicebam IN PERPETUOM UT tdlam ult dares (Ter. Haut. 781) 
dum studeo 11.18 UT quam plurimwm facerem ... (Ver, Ad. 868) 
(i) ‘Type B. The postponed element is put immediately before the verb, e.g. : 
metuo te alque istos expiare UT posses (Plaut. Most. 465) 
cum isttusmodt virtutibus operisque natus Qui sit (Plaut. Rud. 321) 
ultro ad me venit, unicam pnatam suam 
cum dote summa filio uxorem UT DARET (Ter. Andr, 100-1) 
aliquis, labore inventa mea QUO’ DEM bona (Ter. Haut. 841) 
st natabit, ea muries erit, vel carnem vel caseos vel salsamenta QUO CONDAS 
(Cato, agr. 88. 2) 
et quod optimum faenum erit, seorsum condito, per ver cum arabunt, antequam 
ocinum des, QUOD EDINT boves (Cato, agr. 53) (the postponed quod 
refers to faenum) 

(iii) Type AB. The postponed element is preceded by a single syntactical 
member, and followed immediately by the verb. This type, in short 
clauses often inevitable, is the one most commonly met with in early 
Latin, and includes most of the instances in which the preceding 
syntactical member consists of more than one word (or, if a preposi- 
tional phrase, of more than two) : 

CAPITE OBVOLUTO UT FUGIAT cum summo metu (Plaut. Most. 424) 
mali, RES FALSAS QUI IMPETRANT apud iudicem (Plaut. Rud. 18) 
patrem novistt, AD HAS RES QUAM SIT perspicax (Ter. Haut. 370) 
proin tu fac Apub ‘TE UT siEs (Ter, Andr. 408) 

VILLAM AEDIFICANDAM SI LOCABIS novam ab solo (Cato, ager. 14. 1) 
et IDEM HOC st FACIES ad arbores feraces (ibid. 93) 


In Varro’s work as a whole relative pronouns show themselves most susceptible 
to anastrophe. In the Res Rusticae the instances in which ut and ne are thus used 
equal, if not outnumber, those with relative pronouns. After these, but at a long 
interval, come temporal and causal conjunctions, interrogative pronouns and 
adverbs, and st. In the De Lingua Latina Type AB predominates, and Type A 
is the least frequent, in the Res Rusticae A is still the least frequent, but B has 


become by far the most common. I add a representative selection of each type, 
drawn from both works. 


Type A, ling. 6. 40 de multitudine quoniam quod satis esset admonui; 7. 4 igitur de 
originibus verborum qui multa dixerit commode (the genitive verborum does not 
destroy the unity of the prepositional phrase as a single syntactical mem- 
ber); rust. 1. 12. 4 et repentinae praedonum manus quod improviso facilius 
oppromere possunt (here, too, the three words before quod form a single syn- 
tactical member); 2. 1. 5 et homines et pecudes cum semper fuisse sit necesse 
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natura; 2. 1. 23 et alia signa, in omni pecore quae scripta habere oportet magistrum 
pecoris ; 3. 7. © certum locum ut disclusum ab altis rete habeat. 

Type B. ling. 5. 79 fiber ab extrema ora fluminis dextra et sinistra maxime quod 
solet videri . . . fiber dictus; 9. 20 verbum quod novum et ratione introductum 
quominus recipramus, vitare non debemus; 10. 26 quare in his quoque partibus 
sumilttudines ab alits male, ab aliis bene quod solent sumt in casibus conferendis . . .; 
rust. 1. 3 lu, ingquit, et aelate et honore et scientia quod praestas, dicere debes ; 1. 20. 4 
ubi terra levis, ut in Campania, thi non bubus gravibus sed vaccis aut asinis quod 
arant. . .; 2. 2. 5 et st quot vetustate dentes absunt, item binae pro singults ut 
procedant; 2. 4. 17 in eorum partu scrofae bis die ut bibant curant lactis causa ; 
3.13. 3 ul non minus formosum mahi visum sit spectaculum, quam in Circo Maximo 
aedilium sine Africants bestiis cum fiunt venationes. ‘Vo this type we may also 
assign rust. 2. 7. 9 equus matrem salire cum adduci non posset. 

e cella det 


qut eloquuntur ; 7. 37 ad bellum cum exit unperator ; 7. 56 quod olim ascribebantur 


‘ype AB. ling. 5. 80 de animalibus in locts terrestribus quae sunt; 6. 57 
inermes armatis militibus quit succederent; rust. 1. 31. 5... cum susum versus 
serpil, ad scapum lupini aliumve quem ut haereat (the words ad... quem form 
a single syntactical member) ; 1. 40. 6 meliore genere ut sit surculus, quam est 
quo vemat arbor; 1. 45. 3 nam prius radices, quam ex us quod solet naset, crescunt ; 
2. 1. 19 allera pars est, in fetura quae sint observanda ; 2. 2. 17 ttaque delintiendum 
in nutricatu pabult bonitate et a frigore et aestu ne quid laboret curandum; 2. 9. 5 
quare a pastoribus empla me lior, quae oves sequt consuevit, aut sine ulla consuetu- 
dine quae fuerit; 3. 5. 7 ibi enim, in prima volatura cum veniunt, morantur dies 
paucos requiescendi causa (the ‘Teubner text of Keil-Goetz wrongly has a 
comma after volatura); 3.7. 8 in turribus ac summis villis qui habent agrestes 
columbas. 

A characteristic form of this type in Varro is that in which the syntactical 
member preceding the postponed element is a complete clause: ling. 6. 73 
nam QUOD NON VOLT $1 pulat, metutt, non sperat; rust. 1. 2. 26 SIQUEM GLABRUM 
FACERE VELIS quod tubet ranam luridam coicere in aquam; 1. 5. 1 relinguit%r, Quo't 
PARTES EA DISCIPLINA HABEAT, ut sit videndum; 2. 5. 15 et providendum, Quo 
RECIPIUNT SE, ne frigidus locus sit; 3. 16. 32 QUOD AD PASTIONES SUM RATUS 
quoniam dixi. Similarly there are examples of ‘Type B in which one or more 


complete clauses precede the postponed word, e.g. ling. 5. 6 quorum verborum 


novorum ac veterum discordia omnis in consuetudine communi (sc. est), (sc. eorum) QUOT 
MODIS COMMUTATIO SIT FACTA qut animadvertertt, facilius scrutant ortgines patietur 
verborum (Goetz -Schoell, following Mueller, put a full stop after omnis, But the 
difficulties involved are considerable (see G.-S., p. 245), and the above pune- 
tuation, which is adopted by Kent, seems more satisfactory, and certainly 
makes the passage more Varronian); rust. 1. 3 igitur, inquit Agrasius, quae 
duiungenda essent a cultura cuiusmodi sint, quoniam discretum, de wis rebus quae scientia 
sit in colendo nos docete. ‘This last striking passage exhibits threefold anastrophe 
(cuiusmodt, quoniam, quae) of which the first two instances are enclosed, one 
within the other. The relative clause which precedes the postponed cuiusmodt is 
part of the oblique interrogative clause which precedes quoniam. 

A small number of instances do not fall under any of the above types. 
rust. 1. 13. 2 factundum etiam plaustris ac cetero instrumento omni in cohorte ut satis 
magna sint tecta; 1. 41. 4 de his primis quattuor generibus quaedam quod tardiora (sc. 
sunt), surcults potius utendum; 3. 16. 27 cibi pars quod potwo (sc. est); 2. 1. 4 € fers 
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atque agrestibus ut arboribus ac virgultis decarpendo glandem, arbutum, mora, poma 
colligerent ad usum ; 3. 15. 12 cum et aqua calida et frigida . . . epitonits versis ad unum 
quemque factum sit ut fluat. 


II. PROLEPSIs OF THE SUBJECT OF A SUBORDINATE CLAUSE! 


Similar to the use of anastrophe in its effect on sentence-structure is the 
practice whereby what would be the subject of a subordinate clause appears in 
front of that clause, as object of the main verb. Deriving originally from para- 
taxis,* the usage is frequent in early Latin, and survives, in the late Republic, in 
colloquial writing. Varro, as one would expect from his antiquarian leanings, 
offers a number of examples, though, compared with his use of anastrophe, 
they are relatively infrequent. I give first some typical examples from Plautus, 
Terence, and Cato. 


tu facis me quidem vivere ut nunc velim (Plaut. Rud. 244) 

quid tu me curas quid rerum geram? (ibid. 1068) 

illum ut vivat optant (Ter. Ad. 874) 

prius villam videat clausa ut sit (Cato. agr. 5. 5) 

vectes iligneos, acrufolios, laureos ulmeos facito ut sient parati (Cato, agr. 31. 1) 


A few of Varro’s instances are of the same simple type, e.g. rust. 3. 10. 4 
easque cellas provident ne habeant in solo umorem (cf. rust. 2. 5. 18; ling. 9. 943 10. 2). 
In others the prolepsis is complicated, if not obscured, by additional features 
such as an inserted relative clause, e.g. ling. 10. 29 at duo inter se similiterne 
sint longtores quam sint eorum fratres dicere non possis st illos breviores, cum quibus 
conferuntur, quam longi sint ignores (cf. rust. 2. 9. 15), or by further anastrophe, 
e.g. rust. 3. 16. 28 alit aquam mulsam in vasculis prope ut sit curant; ling. 6. 53 hinc 
effata dicuntur, qui augures finem auspiciorum caelestum extra urbem agris sunt effati 
ut esset,. An unusual example with fore ut is found at rust. 1. 2. 8 nec st potest 
reficere fructus, st videt eos fore ut pestilentia dispereant.’ Keil in his note on this 
passage (Comm., p. 13) wrongly cites, as an example of prolepsis, rust. 2. 9. 2 
cum sctam mulorum gregem, cum pasceretur et eo venisset lupus, ultro mulos circumfluxisse, 
et ungulis caedendo eum occidisse, where mulorum gregem, the subject of circumfluxisse, 
is resumed, after the cum clause, by mulos. 

Similar in principle to this kind of prolepsis are instances in which the main 
verb is passive, e.g. ling. 8. 23 quae cuiusmodi sint aperientur infra; 9. 43 sed ut 
videantur quae sunt cuiusmodi sint; rust. 1. 13. 2 in primis culina videnda ut sit admota. 


III. ReELative CLAvusEs 


Next to anastrophe, the most distinctive feature of Varro’s style is his hand- 
ling of relative clauses. This is marked by a strong predilection for putting the 
relative before its antecedent,* which, if it is a pronoun, is often omitted, even 
where normal usage would regard its presence as indispensable. Frequent, too, 


Heidrich, op. cit., p. 22. 

* Schmalz—Hofmann, Lat. Gramm.$ (1928), 
pp. 654f. 

> Professor Woodcock suggests that this 
may be due to the conflation, not unnatural 
in informal utterance, of ‘eos disperituros’ 
with ‘fore ut’, and quotes an analogous 


incongruity with the Supine+:7i in Quin- 
tilian, inst. 9. 2. 28 reus parricidit . . . damnatum 
int videbatur. 

4 As a matter of convenience I use the 
term ‘antecedent’ for that element to which 
the relative clause refers, irrespective of its 
position. 
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is the attraction of an antecedent noun into its relative clause. What strikes the 
reader most forcibly, however, is perhaps Varro’s tendency to insert his rela- 
tive clauses in an apparently haphazard fashion. 







(i) The relative clause precedes the antecedent 

(a) Antecedent in the same case. This is regular Latin usage in all authors. 
What makes it noteworthy in Varro is its frequency. The following examples 
are typical: rust. 1. 7. 2 quod quae suo quicque loco sunt posita, ea minus loci occupant ; 
I. 40. 4 et quae de arbore transferas, ut ea deplantes potius quam defringas; 2. 1. 15 
quod enim alterius fuit, id ut fiat meum, necesse est aliquid intercedere. 


(b) Antecedent in a different case. Here Varro’s taste for prior position of the 
relative clause sometimes seems perverse, and certainly leads to obscurity when 
the pronoun antecedent does not appear in its normal place at the head of the 
main clause. ling. 8. 28 accedit quod quaecumque usus causa ad vitam sint assumpta, in 
his <convenit) utilitatem quaerere, non similitudinem (convenit is a conjecture of A. 
Spengel) ; rust. 1. 17. 6 inlictendam voluntatem praefectorum honore aliquo habendo, 
et de operarits qui praestabunt alios, communicandum quoque cum his, quae facienda sint 
opera; 1.17. 7 ut quibus quid gravius sit imperatum aut animadversum qui (qui = aliquo 
modo), consolando eorum restituat voluntatem ac benevolentiam in dominum; 3. 14. 1 
nam et idoneus sub dio sumendus locus cochlearts, quem circum totum aqua claudas, ne, 
quas ibi posueris ad partum, non liberos earum, sed ipsas quaeras (here awkwardness is 
increased by the fact that Varro leaves his readers to supply the noun to which 
earum refers (cochlearum) from the preceding cochleariis). 

The relative adverbs, ubi, quo, and unde, are treated in the same way. ling. 
Q. 71 animadvertant, unde orituntur, nomina dissimilta; rust. 1. 40. 6 postero anno cum 
comprendit, unde propagatum est, ab altera arbore praecidit; 2. 2. 7 ubi stent solum 
oportet esse eruderatum et proclivum; 2. 5. 15 et providendum, quo recipiunt se, ne 
JSnigidus locus sit; 3. 16. 23 quocirca examen ubi volunt considere, eum ramum aliamve 
quam rem oblinunt hoc admixto apiastro. 


To what extent Varro’s taste for this order can lead to obscurity is seen, for 
example, in rust. 3. 1. Q ttaque cum putarem esse rerum rustwcarum, quae constitula 
sunt fructus causa, tria genera .. ., where the reader must struggle against a natural 
tendency to associate quae with the immediately preceding noun. Two striking 
instances are contained in the following passage: rust. 1. 9. 7 non male, ingutt, 
quae sit idonea terra ad colendum aut non, Diophanes Bithynos scribit signa sumi posse 
aut ex ipsa aut quae nascuntur EX Ms; ex ipsa, si sit terra alba, st nigra, si levis ...: ex 
11s autem quae enata sunt fera, si sunt prolixa atque [ea] quae ex tis nasct debent, EARUM 
RERUM feracia (ea was deleted by Schneider). One would hesitate to accept the 
first instance, if it were not clearly confirmed in the latter part of the sentence 
(ex tts autem quae enata sunt fera). In the second there is a natural temptation, 
at first sight, to take the relative pronoun as a neuter plural, parallel with 
prolixa, and it is perhaps not surprising that the neuter plural ea found its way 
into the text. But when we read to the end of the sentence, it is clear that 
quae must be taken with earum rerum. A similar, though less violent, example, 
noted by Heidrich (p. 23), is ling. 8. 3 nist enim ita esset factum, neque discere 
tantum numerum verborum possemus . . . neque quae didicissemus, ex his, quae inter se 
rerum cognatio esset, appareret. 


(ii) The antecedent pronoun is omitted 
When the antecedent pronoun would be in the same case as the relative, 
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its omission is easy, and is common enough in Latin prose generally.’ Varro, 
however, freely omits antecedent pronouns of different case. rust. 1. 41. 2 
quae autem natura minus sunt mollia, vas aliquod supra (sc. ea) alligant; 2. 7. 3 hoc 
maiores qui sunt, (sc. eos) intellegi negant posse; 2. 6. 2 igitur asinorum gregem qui 
facere volt bonum, primum videndum (sc. et) ut mares feminasque bona aetate sumat ; 
3. 2. 1 opinor, inquam, non socum quod dicitur ‘malum consilium consultori est pessimum’ , 
sed etiam bonum constlium, qui consulit et qui consulitur, (sc. et) bonum habendum ; 
3. 7. 8 item fere haec, in turribus ac summis villis qui habent agrestes columbas, (sc. ets) 
guoad possunt, imitandum. In the following example of antecedent-omission, the 
relative clause is not in prior position: rust. 3. 9. 7 (ut)... neque per eas quicquam 
ire intro possit (sc. eorum) quae nocere solent gallinis. 

In a number of examples the noun to which the relative pronoun refers 
appears in the relative clause. This kind of attraction of the antecedent is 
common enough when the relative clause is placed first, especially in early 
Latin (Schmalz—Hofmann, p. 711), but, for the sake of clarity, it is normal— 
particularly where the attraction involves a change of case—for the antecedent 
to be represented by a pronoun in the main clause. A couple of Varronian 
instances may illustrate this: rust. 3. 2. 15 atque in hac villa qui est ornithon, ex eo 
uno quinque milia scio ventisse turdorum denarus ternis; ling. 8. 10 quare duce natura 
< factumst>, quae imposita essent vocabula rebus, ne ab omnibus his declinatus putarent. 
( factumst was supplied by A. Spengel to fill the lacuna in the manuscripts 
before the relative pronoun). 

But Varro evidently did not feel the pronoun to be essential in such cases of 
attraction, for he omits it readily. rust. 1. 52. 1 quae seges grandissima atque optima 
Suerit, (sc. eius) seorsum in aream secerni oportet spicas, ut semen optimum habeat ; 2. 2. 12 
quibus in locis messes sunt factae, (sc. in eos) inigere est utile; 2. 11. 6 quit aspargi solent 
sales, (sc. ex 11s) melior fossilis ; 3. 13. 1 nam quem fundum in Tusculano emit hic Varro 
a M. Pupio Pisone, (sc. tn e0) vidisti ad bucinam inflatam certo tempore apros et capreas 
convenire ad pabulum; 3. 16. 34 favt qui eximuntur, (sc. eorum) siqua pars nihil habet 
aut habet incunatum, cultello praesicatur.? 


(iii) Relative clauses in arbitrary or unnatural position 

Varro shows a tendency to put relative clauses in unnatural positions, for 
which it is difficult to see any reason but carelessness. The clause often seems to 
be inserted into the sentence, or appended to it, as an afterthought, and is 
found separated from its antecedent, sometimes by a word, sometimes by a 
whole clause. 

rust. 1. 8. 5 huius (sc. vineae) genera duo : unum in quo terra cubilia praebet uvis, ut in 
Asia multis locis, quae (sc. vinea) saepe vulpibus et hominibus fit communis; 1. 13. 2 
faciundum etiam plaustris ac cetero instrumento omni in cohorte ut satis magna sint tecta, 
quibus caelum pluvium inimicum (quibus refers to plaustris ac cetero instrumento omni. 
It might be argued that, if there is any difficulty here, it is due to the post- 
ponement of the phrase ut satis magna sint tecta. But this phrase could easily 
have been postponed beyond the relative clause, with great improvement in 
clarity. The relative clause has all the appearance of an afterthought) ; 1. 45. 2 
quae in senunario nata, st loca erunt frigidiora, quae mollia natura sunt, per brumalia 
tempora tegere oportet fronde aut stramentis ; 1. 64 amurca cum ex olea expressa, qui est 

' Cf. Kihner-Stegmann,  Ausfiihrliche 2 Examples are not lacking in Plautus: 


lateinische Grammatik, ii. 2. 281. 5. e.g. Most. 1046 ostium quod in angiporto est 
horti, patefeci fores. 
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umor aquatilis, ac retrimentum conditum in vas fictile; 1. 69. 1 messum far promendum 
hieme in pistrino ad torrendum, quod ad cibatum expeditum esse velis; 2 praef. 4 itaque 
in qua terra culturam agri docuerunt pastores progeniem suam, qut (sc. pastores) con- 
diderunt urbem, ibi contra progenies eorum .. . fecit prata; 2. 11. 4 alu pro coagulo 
addunt de fict ramo lac et acetum, aspargunt item aliis aliquot rebus, quod Graeci appel- 
lant alit omov, alii daxpvov (quod refers to coagulo); 3. 11. 2 saeptum altum esse 
oportet, ubi versentur, ad pedes quindecim, ut vidistis ad villam Sei, quod uno ostio 
claudatur (quod refers to saeptum). Heidrich (p. 24) adds ling. 5. 147 haec omnia 
posteaquam contracta in unum locum, quae ad victum pertinebant. 

The separation of the relative pronoun from the noun which it qualifies is 
not unknown in other Latin prose-writers, and Kiihner-Stegmann' goes so 
far as to suggest a principle, whereby a relative pronoun sometimes agrees 
with the more distant of two preceding nouns, when that is also the more im- 
portant. But the passages cited by K.-S. (cf. also Schmalz—Hofmann, pp. 707, 
795, and W. Kroll in Glotta, xv. 300) hardly justify this explanation. In most 
examples the separation is natural,? and none is so disconcerting as the Var- 
ronian instances above, except perhaps ap. Cicero, Fam. 10. 30. 1 (“quo die Pansa 
in castris Hirti erat futurus, cum quo (sc. Pansa) eram’), where the writer is 
Galba, and the reason probably negligence. From the Varronian examples 
given above one can only draw the conclusion that Varro wrote at such a 
speed that, when an additional thought struck him, he was unwilling to re- 
shape and rewrite a sentence which he had begun, but inserted or appended the 
new thought as he went along. When the clause added was a relative clause, 
its more or less violent separation from the noun to which it referred made its 
awkwardness particularly conspicuous. 

IV. OrHeR SuBORDINATE CLAUSES 

Whilst Varro, as we have seen, shows an exceptional tendency to put a 
relative clause before its antecedent, the frequency with which he causes other 
subordinate clauses (e.g. indirect question or command) to precede their 
governing verbs does not appear to differ greatly from that which is to be 
observed in Caesar and Cicero. In Varro, however, the ‘pre-placement’ is 
more prominent, because it is often accompanied by additional variations from 
normal word-order, such, for instance, as anastrophe: rust. 1. 46 propter cuius- 
modi res admiranda discrimina sunt naturae aliquot, ex quibusdam folis propter eorum 
versuram, quod sit anni tempus ut dici possit; 1. 1. 2 et non solum ipse quoad vivam, 
quid fiert oporteat ut te moneam, sed etiam post mortem (cf. 1. 5. 1). Sometimes the 
subordinate clause precedes, not only its governing verb, but the whole phrase 
in which that verb is contained: rust. 1. 2. 2 et nos utt exspectaremus se reliquit qui 
rogaret; 1. 9. 7 non male, inquit, quae sit idonea terra . . . aut non, Diophanes Bithynos 
seribit signa sumi posse... (cf. ling. 5. 6; rust. 1. 3, quoted on p. 5 above). 


V. Types OF VARRONIAN NEGLIGENCE 
Carelessness does not lend itself to classification, for the ways in which it 


1 Op. cit. ii. 2. 286. 9. 

2 e.g. in three instances (Caesar, B.C. 
7. 59. 2; Sall. Cat. 48. 1; Tac. Ann. 1.74.1 
the separating element is an ablative abso- 
lute phrase, and therefore easily isolated. 
In other cases it coalesces with noun or 
verb in its clause, in such a way as to form 


virtually a single idea: Caesar, B.G. 1. 44. 3; 
7. 50. 1 (adverbial phrase); Cic. Mur. 7; 
Fam. g. 15. 1 (dependent genitive). The 
principle assumed by K.-S. would appear 
to be justified in Sall. Jug. 46. 2 and 81. 1, 
and (if the relative clause is genuine) in 


Cic. Tuse. 1. 3. 
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may manifest itself are virtually unlimited. But with a writer like Varro, who 
combined a taste for the language of a bygone day with the habit of writing so 
quickly that he probably gave himself no time to re-read what he had written, 
it becomes possible to isolate certain types of negligence as being specially 
characteristic. The frequent omission of esse, as copula (in the present tense) 
and as auxiliary verb, as well as of certain other verbs, is a well-known feature 
of early and colloquial Latin.’ So, too, is economy in the use of pronouns and 
nouns.? The Twelve Tables provide examples of sentences in which two suc- 
cessive clauses have different subjects, neither of which is expressed, e.g. (Table 
1) si in ius vocat, ito. ni it, antestamino : igitur em capito. Varro was predisposed to 
these and other colloquial features and, writing as rapidly as he did, he was led, 
not infrequently, into obscurity. 


(a) Omission of verbs 

In Varro the forms est and sunt, whether used as copula or as auxiliary verb 
with the perfect participle and with the gerund and gerundive, are freely 
omitted. This is true, not only in the De Lingua Latina, where their recurrence in 
the frequent etymologies would be intolerable, but also in the less austere 
writing of the Res Rusticae, e.g. rust. 2 praef. 3 alia, inquam, ratio ac sctentia (sc. 
est) coloni, alia pastoris. coloni ea (sc. sunt) quae agri cultura factum (sc. est) ut na- 
scerentur e terra, contra pastoris ea quae nata (sc. sunt) ex pecore. This example also 
illustrates the fact that Varro is prepared to omit these forms in subordinate, 
as well as in main, clauses. The subordinate clauses in which this occurs are 
generally relative or causal (quod, quoniam), but there are examples with s7: 
ling. 9. 13 quod si virt sapientissimi . . . laudati (sc. sunt) ; rust. 2. 8. 5 hi st in palustri- 
bus locis atque uliginosis nati (sc. sunt), habent ungulas molles. 

The omission of other tenses of sum than the present, and of other persons 
than the third singular or plural, is rare. Heidrich (p. 48) notes the following: 
rust. 3. 12. 1 interea redit Appius, et percontati (sc. sumus) nos ab illo et tlle a nobis, 
quid esset dictum ac factum; ling. 5. 21 Euander enim, qui venit in Palatium, e Graecia 
Arcas (sc. fuit); ib. 44 merces . . . quadrans (sc. erat); ib. 144 kinc mater Romult 
Rhea (sc. erat); ib. 146 hoc erat antiquum Macellum, ubi holerum copia (sc. erat) ; 
ling. 6. 19 cuius deae honos apud antiquos (sc. fuit). 

The infinitive esse is readily omitted with verbs of saying and thinking, and 
occasionally, in the De Lingua Latina, with potest, e.g. ling. 5. 38 @ quo potest (sc. 
esse) etiam ara deum. Krumbiegel (p. 31) sees an omission of esse after scilicet in 
rust. 3. Q. 4 quit spectat ut ornithoboscion perfectum habeat, scilicet genera et tria paranda, 
maxime villaticas gallinas, but this passage, as will be suggested later, admits of 
a different explanation. 

The omission of subjunctive forms of the copula is rare, and I have only 
noticed the following: ling. 5. 7 quis enim non videt unde (sc. sint) argentifodinae et 
viocurus (argentifodinae is an emendation of Canal) ; ib. 5. 102 tuglans, quod cum 
haec nux antequam purgatur similis glandis (sc. sit), haec glans . . . a Tove et glande 
tuglans est appellata; rust. 1. 3 de tis rebus quae [in] sctentia sit in colendo nos docete, 
ars id an quid aliud (sc. sit) (in was deleted by Iucundus ; docete is Keil’s emenda- 
tion of MSS. docet) ; ib. 1. 38 quae loca in agro stercoranda (sc. sint) videndum, et qui 
et quo genere potissimum facias. 

* Schmalz—Hofmann, Lat. Gramm.$ (1928), ? Schmalz-Hofmann, p. 844; Umgangs- 
pp. 624-6; Hofmann, Lat. Umgangssprache, sprache, pp. 168 f. 
pp. 169 ff. 3 A. Ernout, Recueil de textes latins ar- 

chaiques, p. 114. 
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Omissions of other verbs are relatively more frequent in the De Lingua Latina, 
where the writing often shows, as Marouzeau has observed, ‘un style de notes’.! 
Aniong these dico, in various forms, figures largely, as one would expect. In 
most cases, if the verb is not readily suggested by the form of the sentence, as in 
recte igitur Pacuuius (ling. 5. 60) or hic haec (rust. 1. 22. 6), the reader is prepared 
for the omission by the occurrence of the word a little earlier; e.g. ling. 6. 3 
dicemus primo de temportbus, tum quae per ea fiunt, sed ita ut de natura eorum (sc. 
dicamus) ; 6. 40 e quibus, ut dixi, quae poterimus (sc. dicemus. ut dixi refers to pauca 
dicam at the end of the previous sentence) ; 8. 8 quod nihilo minus declinart potest 
ab eo quod imposiverunt scopae scopa, quam st imposutssent scopa, ab eo scopae (sc. 
declinari potuerunt) ; cf. 6. 55, where the verb dictae (sunt) appears at the end of 
the first sentence of the section, but has to be supplied several times in the 
following few lines. 

Heidrich (p. 52) gives a number of passages in which verbs such as nascor, 
ortor, vento, fero, or vivo must be supplied. The common factor which makes these 
omissions natural and easy is the presence of prepositional phrases or adverbs 
indicating place or direction, and therefore suggesting an appropriate verb; 
e.g. ling. 5. 31 Asia dicta ab nympha, a qua et Iapeto traditur Prometheus (sc. natus esse) ; 
5. 101 apri ab eo (sc. dicti sunt) quod in locis asperis (sc. vivunt) ; rust. 3. 17. 10 candi- 
datus noster designatus aedilis se in villam (sc. contulit). Keil (Comm., p. 308) 
deleted se on the ground that it could not be used without the verb being 
expressed, but Léfstedt has vindicated the manuscript reading by quoting Cic. 
Att. 4. 3. 3 sed ille se in interiora aedium Sullae (sc. contulit or recepit) .* 

In some instances, in which a verb is omitted which cannot be expected to 
suggest itself readily, it will be found that Varro has used the verb once or more 
in the immediately preceding context, though not necessarily in the same voice, 
mood, tense, or person; e.g. ling. 5. 145-6 quo conferrent suas controversias, et quae 
venderentur vellent quo ferrent, forum appellarunt. ubi quid generatim (sc. venderent), 
additum ab eo cognomen; rust. 1. 20. 3, quos ad vecturas (sc. emeris), item instituendum 
ut inania primum ducant plaustra. In the previous two sections Varro has been 
talking about the buying of oxen, and has used the verb emo three times: gui 
arandt causa emuntur . . . hos veteranos ex campestribus locis non emendum in dura ac 
montana .. . novellos cum quis emerit iuvencos. 


(6) Omission of pronouns and nouns 


Attention has already been called to the frequent omission by Varro of 
pronoun antecedents to relative clauses. He shows a similar readiness to leave 
out the subject, less often the object, of a verb, though his practice in this re- 
spect is !ess arbitrary than has sometimes been thought. Pronouns, generally 
third person, are sometimes omitted in accusative and infinitive constructions, 
e.g. ling. 8. 42 dicat (sc. se) non posse iudicare; g. 115 td quod pollicitus est (sc. se) 
demonstraturum ; 8. 42 ignorare (sc. eos) apparet; rust. 1. 69. 2 ille flens narrat ab 
nescio quo percussum cultello (sc. patronum) concidisse, quem qui esset animadvertere in 
turba (sc. se) non potuisse sed tantummodo exaudisse vocem, perperam (sc. se or eum) 
Sectsse. 

Especially noticeable in the Res Rusticae is the use of a verb in the 3rd person 
singular with no subject expressed. The subject to be understood is the person 
most naturally and closely concerned with whatever is being said. This kind of 
omission appears in the Laws of the XII Tables, where the person is the litigant. 


® RELL. xvii (1939), 201-2. 2 E. Léfstedt, Peregrinatio Aetheriae, p. 304. 
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may manifest itself are virtually unlimited. But with a writer like Varro, who 
combined a taste for the language of a bygone day with the habit of writing so 
quickly that he probably gave himself no time to re-read what he had written, 
it becomes possible to isolate certain types of negligence as being specially 
characteristic. The frequent omission of esse, as copula (in the present tense) 
and as auxiliary verb, as well as of certain other verbs, is a well-known feature 
of early and colloquial Latin.’ So, too, is economy in the use of pronouns and 
nouns.? The Twelve Tables provide examples of sentences in which two suc- 
cessive clauses have different subjects, neither of which is expressed, e.g. (Table 
1) st in ius vocat, ito. ni it, antestamino : igitur em capito.s Varro was predisposed to 
these and other colloquial features and, writing as rapidly as he did, he was led, 
not infrequently, into obscurity. 


(a) Omission of verbs 

In Varro the forms est and sunt, whether used as copula or as auxiliary verb 
with the perfect participle and with the gerund and gerundive, are freely 
omitted. This is true, not only in the De Lingua Latina, where their recurrence in 
the frequent etymologies would be intolerable, but also in the less austere 
writing of the Res Rusticae, e.g. rust. 2 praef. 3 alia, inquam, ratio ac scientia (sc. 
est) coloni, alia pastoris. coloni ea (sc. sunt) quae agri cultura factum (sc. est) ut na- 
scerentur e terra, contra pastoris ea quae nata (sc. sunt) ex pecore. This example also 
illustrates the fact that Varro is prepared to omit these forms in subordinate, 
as well as in main, clauses. The subordinate clauses in which this occurs are 
generally relative or causal (quod, guoniam), but there are examples with st: 
ling. 9. 13 quod si virt sapientissimi . . . laudati (sc. sunt) ; rust. 2. 8. 5 hi si in palustri- 
bus locts atque uliginosts nati (sc. sunt), habent ungulas molles. 

The omission of other tenses of sum than the present, and of other persons 
than the third singular or plural, is rare. Heidrich (p. 48) notes the following: 
rust. 3. 12. 1 interea redit Appius, et percontati (sc. sumus) nos ab illo et ille a nobis, 
quid esset dictum ac factum; ling. 5. 21 Euander enim, qui venit in Palatium, e Graecia 
Arcas (sc. fuit); ib. 44 merces . . . quadrans (sc. erat); ib. 144 hinc mater Romuli 
Rhea (sc. erat); ib. 146 hoc erat antiquum Macellum, ubi holerum copia (sc. erat) ; 
ling. 6. 19 cuius deae honos apud antiquos (sc. fuit). 

The infinitive esse is readily omitted with verbs of saying and thinking, and 
occasionally, in the De Lingua Latina, with potest, e.g. ling. 5. 38 @ quo potest (sc. 
esse) etiam ara deum. Krumbiegel (p. 31) sees an omission of esse after scilicet in 
rust. 3. Q. 4 qui spectat ut ornithoboscion perfectum habeat, scilicet genera ei tria paranda, 
maxime villaticas gallinas, but this passage, as will be suggested later, admits of 
a different explanation. 

The omission of subjunctive forms of the copula is rare, and I have only 
noticed the following: ling. 5. 7 quis enim non videt unde (sc. sint) argentifodinae et 
viocurus (argentifodinae is an emendation of Canal) ; ib. 5. 102 iuglans, quod cum 
haec nux antequam purgatur similis glandis (sc. sit), haec glans . . . a Tove et glande 
tuglans est appellata; rust. 1. 3 de tts rebus quae [in] sctentia sit in colendo nos docete, 
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* Schmalz-Hofmann, Lat. Gramm.5 (1928), 2 Schmalz—-Hofmann, p. 844; Umgangs- 
pp. 624-6; Hofmann, Lat. Umgangssprache,  sprache, pp. 168 f. 


pp. 169 ff. 3 A. Ernout, Recueil de textes latins ar- 
chaiques, p. 114. 
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Omissions of other verbs are relatively more frequent in the De Lingua Latina, 
where the writing often shows, as Marouzeau has observed, “un style de notes’.' 
Among these dico, in various forms, figures largely, as one would expect. In 
most cases, if the verb is not readily suggested by the form of the sentence, as in 
recte igitur Pacuuius (ling. 5. 60) or hic haec (rust. 1. 22. 6), the reader is prepared 
for the omission by the occurrence of the word a little earlier; e.g. ling. 6. 3 
dicemus primo de temporibus, tum quae per ea fiunt, sed ita ut de natura eorum (sc. 
dicamus) ; 6. 40 e quibus, ut dixi, quae poterimus (sc. dicemus. ut dixt refers to pauca 
dicam at the end of the previous sentence) ; 8. 8 quod nihilo minus declinari potest 
ah eo quod imposiverunt scopae scopa, quam st imposuissent scopa, ab eo scopae (sc. 
declinari potuerunt) ; cf. 6. 55, where the verb dictae (sunt) appears at the end of 
the first sentence of the section, but has to be supplied several times in the 
following few lines. 

Heidrich (p. 52) gives a number of passages in which verbs such as nascor, 
orior, vento, fero, or vivo must be supplied. The common factor which makes these 
omissions natural and easy is the presence of prepositional phrases or adverbs 
indicating place or direction, and therefore suggesting an appropriate verb; 
e.g. ling. 5. 31 Asia dicta ab nympha, a qua et lapeto traditur Prometheus (sc. natus esse) ; 
5. 101 apri ab eo (sc. dicti sunt) quod in locis asperis (sc. vivunt) ; rust. 3. 17. 10 candi- 
datus noster designatus aedilis se in villam (sc. contulit). Keil (Comm., p. 308) 
deleted se on the ground that it could not be used without the verb being 
expressed, but Léfstedt has vindicated the manuscript reading by quoting Cic. 
Att. 4. 3. 3 sed ille se in interiora aedium Sullae (sc. contulit or recepit) . 

In some instances, in which a verb is omitted which cannot be expected to 
suggest itself readily, it will be found that Varro has used the verb once or more 
in the immediately preceding context, though not necessarily in the same voice, 


mood, tense, or person; e.g. ling. 5. 145-6 quo conferrent suas controversias, et quae 
venderentur vellent quo ferrent, forum appellarunt. ubi quid generatim (sc. venderent), 
additum ab eo cognomen; rust. 1. 20. 3 quos ad vecturas (sc. emeris), item instituendum 
ut inania primum ducant plaustra. In the previous two sections Varro has been 
talking about the buying of oxen, and has used the verb emo three times: qui 
arandi causa emuntur . . . hos veteranos ex campestribus locis non emendum in dura ac 
montana . . . novellos cum quis emerit iuvencos. 


(6) Omission of pronouns and nouns 


Attention has already been called to the frequent omission by Varro of 
pronoun antecedents to relative clauses. He shows a similar readiness to leave 
out the subject, less often the object, of a verb, though his practice in this re- 
spect is less arbitrary than has sometimes been thought. Pronouns, generally 
third person, are sometimes omitted in accusative and infinitive constructions, 
e.g. ling. 8. 42 dicat (sc. se) non posse iudicare; 9. 115 id quod pollicitus est (sc. se) 
demonstraturum ; 8. 42 ignorare (sc. €05) apparet; rust. 1. 69. 2 tlle flens narrat ab 
nescto quo percussum cultello (sc. patronum) concidisse, quem qui esset animadvertere in 
turba (sc. se) non potuisse sed tantummodo exaudisse vocem, perperam (sc. se or eum) 
Secisse. 

Especially noticeable in the Res Rusticae is the use of a verb in the 3rd person 
singular with no subject expressed. The subject to be understood is the person 
most naturally and closely concerned with whatever is being said. This kind of 
omission appears in the Laws of the XII Tables, where the person is the litigant. 


® R.E.L. xvii (1939), 201-2. 2 E. Léfstedt, Peregrinatio Aetheriae, p. 304. 
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In Cato’s De Agri Cultura, where occasional examples occur, and in Varro’s Res 
Rusticae, the person to be understood is the unspecified farmer, for whose 
benefit the treatise is written. Keil, in his note on rust. 1. 2. 21 (Comm., p. 20), 
maintains that Varro only allows himself such omissions when the close 
proximity of a gerund or gerundive or of oportet makes the reference clear. 
Apparent exceptions to this rule—in particular 1. 13. 3 cum velit and 2. 10. 11 
detrahere possit—are to be eliminated by emending the text. 

It is true that in the majority of instances of this usage the omission follows 
closely on a gerund (or gerundive) or oportet (1. 2.215 1. 11.23 1.12.15 1.213 
1.41.33 1.5232. 1.20; 2.113 3.9. 21). On the other hand, there are examples 
which Keil appears to have overlooked: rust. 1. 22. 4 quae minus multa quidem 
alit, sed tantum numerum culleorum scripsisse (sc. Catonem) puto, ne cogeretur quotannis 
vendere vinum (it is possible to argue that the subject of cogeretur is Cato, but it is 
more natural, and makes better sense, to understand cogeretur of the unspecified 
farmer for whom Cato wrote); 3. 12. 4 quis ttem nescit, paucos si lepores.. . 
intromiserit, brevi tempore fore ut impleatur? . . . quattuor modo enim intromisit (intro- 
misertt Keil) in leporarium, brevi solet repleri. Here, it is true, the preceding 
interrogative quis helps to supply the subject for intromisit, but essentially the 
omission belongs to the same type as the others. 

Moreover, in two instances quoted by Keil, 1. 40. 6 ex arbore qua vult etc. 
(where the omission of the subject extends over a succession of verbs) and 
3. 5. 4 diebus viginti antequam tollere vult turdos etc., the preceding oportet is too 
far removed: to enable the passages to be properly included under the ‘rule’. 
It would seem, in fact, that Keil was not justified in assuming his ‘rule’. Any 
principle which Varro followed was purely instinctive: he was unconsciously 
led to omit a subject by the implication of that subject contained in a gerund or 
in oportet, but it would be wrong to assume that he did not sometimes make the 
same sort of omission without the same justification. The passages which Keil 
wished to emend should probably be allowed to stand. 

Most of the other examples of omitted nouns are of the type which one would 
expect to occur in a work written rapidly, and with little or no revision. 
Perhaps the most striking instance of a noun-object omitted is in rust. 2. 7. 9 
equus matrem salire cum adduci non posset, cum eum capite obvoluto auriga adduxisset et 
coegisset matrem inire, cum descendenti dempsisset ab oculis, ille impetum fecit in eum et 
mordicus interfecit. The object of dempsisset has to be supplied from obvoluto 
(Iucundus in the Aldine edition of 1514 inserted velum), and, though Keil 
(ad loc.) seems to regard the omission as natural, it demands some effort on 
the part of the reader. Generally, however, what is to be supplied is fairly 
clear; the surrounding context usually reveals what word is uppermost in 
Varro’s mind. If the word itself does not occur, there is a cognate word which 
suggests it, and often an adjective by its gender will provide an additional 
clue. ling. 5. 25 a putets oppidum ut Puteoli, quod incircum eum locum aquae frigidae et 
caldae multae, nisi a putore potius, quod putidus odoribus saepe ex sulphure et alumine 
(locus suggests itself readily as the noun to which putidus refers) ; 5. 162 circum 
cavum aedium erat unius cuiusque rei utilitatis causa parietibus dissepta (since, in this 
section, Varro is expressly concerned with the names of the parts of a domus, 
that is evidently the word to be supplied with dissepta) ; rust. 1. 4. 2 nemo enim 
eadem utilitati non formosius quod est emere mavult pluris quam si est fructuosus turpis 
(the noun to which fructuosus and turpis refer, and which Varro has in mind, is 
ager, as can be seen from the previous sentence: nec non ea quae faciunt culiura 
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honestiorem agrum, pleraque non solum fructuosiorem eadem faciunt . . . sed etiam 
vendibiliorem) ; 3. 4. 3 ut in eodem tecto ornithonis inclusum triclinium haberet, ubi 
delicate cenitaret et altos videret in mazonomo positos coctos, alios volitare circum 
Jenestras captos (evidently turdos, since the word occurs in the previous sentence) ; 
3. 12. 4 ttaque de us (sc. leporibus, mentioned earlier in the section) Archelaus 
scribil, annorum quot sit qui velit scire, insprcere oportere foramina naturae, quod sine 
dubio alius alio habet plura (the subject of sit and of habet, and with which alius 
agrees, is surely lepus, not annus, as Heidrich, p. 53, suggests); 3. 16. 34 
exemptio cum est maior, neque universam neque palam facere oportet, ne deficiant animum 
(there is no difficulty in supplying apes as the subject of deficiant. This part of the 
work is concerned with bees and their care, and, in particular, with the removal 
of combs from the hive. Section 33 ends thus: si non quotannis eximas aut non aeque 
multum, et magis his assiduas habeas apes et magis fructuosas) ; 2. 4. 3 ergo qui suum 
gregem vult habere idoneum, eligere oportet primum bona aetate . . . unicoloris potius 
quam varias (suum gregem and the feminine ending of varias' leave no doubt that 
the noun to be supplied is sues); 1. 8. 4 tertium, quod horum inopiae subsidio misit 
harundinetum, inde enim aliquot colligatas libris demittunt in tubulos fictiles (harundine- 
tum suggests harundines with which colligatas agrees). Similarly in 3. 14. 1 
cochleartis supplies the noun cochleae, and in 3. 16. 15 alvarium leaves no doubt 
that the noun to be understood a few words later with rutundas is alvos. 

A few examples may be added in which the noun to be supplied is less 
obvious. ling. 6. 49 sic monimenta quae in sepulcris, et ideo secundum viam, quo 
praetereuntes admoneant et se fuisse et illos esse mortales. Krumbiegel (p. 63) takes this 
as a case of omitted subject (of admoneant), but it is better understood as a not 
unnatural identification of the monimenta with the persons whom they com- 
memorate, and whose remains they conceal. rust. 1. 17. 7 studiosiores ad opus 
fieri liberius tractando aut cibariis aut vestitu largiore aut remissione operis concessioneve, 
ut peculiare aliquid in fundo pascere liceat, huiusce modi rebus alits, ut quibus quid 
gravius sit imperatum aut animadversum qui, consolando eorum restituat voluntatem ac 
benevolentiam in dominum. The topic under discussion is the treatment of farm- 
hands, and in particular of overseers, who should be given special privileges 
and concessions, in order to strengthen their loyalty. The subject of restituat 
could be the ‘unspecified’ subject, of which a number of examples have been 
given above; and to take it as such would be to add a further exception to 
Keil’s rule. If, with Schneider, we accept the sit which Ursinus inserted before 
qui (== quo), punctuating after animadversum, this interpretation is necessary ; 
and it is still possible if, with C. F. W. Mueller followed by Keil (Comm., p. 
59), we punctuate after gui, which is then taken closely with animadversum, in 
the sense of aliquo modo. However, it is perhaps more likely that the subject of 
restiluat is the general idea of generous treatment, as described in the first 
part of the sentence. rust. 2. 4. 16 itaque apud Plautum in Menaechimis, cum insanum 
quem putat, ut pietur, in oppido Epidamno interrogat ‘quanti hic porci sunt sacres?’. 
Heidrich (p. 58) suggests that possibly Menaechimus should be read, instead of in 
Menaechimis. But this is unnecessary ; the prepositional phrase provides a suffi- 
ciently specific reference to enable the reader to supply some such subject as 
ille without great difficulty. 

Finally, we consider two examples, quoted by Heidrich (p. 57), in which a 
grd person singular verb without a subject is apparently used to express what is 
applicable generally to all men. ling. 6. 71 sic despondisse animum quoque dicitur, ut 


' sus appears twice in the immediately following context with a feminine adjective. 
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despondisse filiam, quod suae spontis statuerat finem; ibid. 73 etiam spes a sponte potest 
esse declinata, quod tum sperat, cum quod volt fiert putat. On the first passage Heid- 
rich points out that the difficulty could be removed if qui were substituted for 
quod; in the case of the second Ritschl (Acta Phil. Lips. vi. 365) proposed to 
insert quis before tum sperat. But perhaps, since we are dealing with Varro, we 
should regard neither of these expedients as necessary. It is noteworthy that 
each of these passages is closely preceded by a qui-clause, in which the general 
application is as it were foreshadowed, and the subsequent lack of subject 
eased to a certain extent: 71 qut spoponderat filiam, despondisse dicebant ; 72 itaque 
qui ad id quod rogatur non dicit, non respondet, ut non spondet ille statim qui dixit 
spondeo si tocandi causa dixit. 

(c) Change of subject 

Associated with Varro’s tendency to omit nouns is his readiness to introduce, 
within the same sentence, sudden changes of grammatical subject, with nothing 
to indicate the change, except the context. An instance of this kind of variation 
is to be seen in the extract from the Twelve Tables already quoted (p. 10). 
That Varro exhibits it frequently—the examples quoted by Heidrich (p. 40) 
and by Keil (on rust. 2. 1. 4) are by no means exhaustive—is not, however, 
to be regarded as conscious archaism on his part. Such lack of precision is 
a characteristic of informal utterance in any language, not necessarily in its 
early stages, and in Varro it is simply a further indication of his unwillingness 
to allow the rapidity of his writing to be held up by what he would consider 
unnecessary meticulousness of expression. In fact, most of the examples, how- 
ever disconcerting they appear in isolation, are much less so when read in 
conjunction with their contexts. The feature appears chiefly, though not 
exclusively, in the Res Rusticae. ling. 5. 180 qui iudicio vicerat, suum sacramentum 
e sacro auferebat, victt (sc. sacramentum) ad aerarium redibat; rust. 2. 1. 21 quod 
morbosum pecus est vitiosum, et quoniam non valet, saepe magna adficiuntur (sc. homines) 
calamitate: 2. 2. 14 commodius servantur (sc. oves) st secretas pascunt (sc. pastores. 
The object eas is to be supplied) ; 2. g. 10-11 cibum capere consuescunt (sc. canes, 
or if, as is probable, consuescunt is transitive, we must supply Aomines (subject) 
and canes (object) ) interdiu, ubi pascuntur (sc. oves), vespert, ubi stabulantur (sc. oves). 
Feturae principium admittendi faciunt (sc. homines) veris principio; tum enim dicuntur 
(sc. canes) catulire (further examples are to be found in sections 12 and 13); 
3. 7. 7 columbas redire solere ad locum licet animadvertere, quod multi in theatro e sinu 
missas faciunt, atque ad locum redeunt (sc. columbae). 

In most cases not more than two possible subjects are involved in any 
particular sentence, but there are at least two examples of triple variation : 
rust. 2. 2. 15 deinde matres cum grege pastum prodeunt, retinent (sc. pastores) agnos, ad 
quos cum reductae (sc. matres) ad vesperum, aluntur lacte (sc. agni) et rursus discernun- 
tur; 3. 10. 4 (of geese) cum excudit (sc. mater), quinque diebus primus patiuntur (sc. 
curatores) esse (sc. pullos) cum matre. Finally, a peculiarly ‘Varronian’ example: 
rust. 3. 7. 4 columbaria singula esse oportet ut os habeai (sc. columbarium), quo modo 
introire et exire possit (sc. columba). Not only do the verbs habeat and possit have 
different subjects, but both subjects must be supplied from the phrase co/um- 
baria singula. 


(d) Looseness of agreement 


Varro’s style shows some looseness of agreement in respect of gender and of 
person, but his negligence in these matters, particularly in gender, is less gross 
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and arbitrary than commentators have supposed. After all, he was one of the 
best educated Romans of his day and we cannot attribute to him, without the 
most careful consideration of the text in question, breaches of fundamental 
grammar such as none but the uneducated could have committed. 


(1) Gender. In the matter of gender the only real violation of strict agreement 
with which Varro can be charged is the equation of res with the neuter plural, 
e.g. rust. I. I. 11 circumeisis rebus quae non arbitror pertinere ad agri culturam; 
2. 1. 3 cum viverent homines ex his rebus, quae inviolata ultro ferret terra; 1. 7. 4 quas 
res duas sequentur altera illa duo ; 2. 7. 6 quod eisdem rebus in emptione dominum mutant, 
ut in Manili actionibus sunt perscripta. (1. 39. 3 de singulis rebus videndum quae 
tempore locoque facias is wrongly adduced by Keil (on 1. 1. 11) and Heidrich 
(p. 38), since quae is not a relative, but an interrogative, pronoun. The same is 
true, though less obviously, in the case of 1. 5. 4 tertia pars quae de rebus dividitur, 
quae ad quamque rem sint praeparanda et ubi quaeque facienda.) ‘Two of the above 
passages, 1. 7. 4 and 2. 7. 6, involve no violation of agreement whatsoever, 
and merely illustrate the natural affinity between res and the neuter plural. 
Even the use of the neuter plural relative pronoun is a perfectly natural modi- 
fication of strict usage. The equation of res and the neuter plural had already 
found literary expression in Lucretius; cf. 1. 57, with Bailey’s note (p. 607 of his 
edition), and his remarks in his Prolegomena (p. 95). 

Other examples of alleged violation of gender which are cited by Heidrich 
(p. 38) are not on close inspection substantiated. It is not so much Varro’s 
grammar, as the interpretation of it, which is at fault. It will be worth while to 
discuss some of these passages in detail, because it is in this respect, more than in 
any other, that the carelessness of Varro has been exaggerated. 

rust. 1. 16, 2 quae vicinitatis invectos habent idoneos . . . propter ea fructuosa. The 
reference is not, as Heidrich thinks, to agros in the previous sentence. The noun 
which is in Varro’s mind, and which is to be supplied, is praedia, which appears 
early in the following sentence. 

rust. 2. 1. 7 sed etiam ab 1s principibus duodecim signa multi numerant ab ariete et 
tauro, cum ea praeponerent Apollint et Hercult. Since aries and taurus here are not 
actual animals, but signa, it is perfectly appropriate that the neuter pronoun ea 
should be used to refer to them. 

rust. 2. g. 1 in suillo pecore tamen sunt quae se vindicent, verres, maiales, scrofae. prope 
enim haec apris, qui in silvis saepe dentibus canes occiderunt. Since quae and haec refer 
to a group of animals of different gender, the use of the neuter needs no justi- 
fication. 

ling. 5. 38 ubt frumenta secta, ut terantur, arescunt, area. propter horum similitudinem 
in urbe loca pura areae. horum (== harum rerum) expresses Varro’s thought more 
adequately than harum (sc. arearum) would have done, in that it distinguishes 
the thing which is called area from the name itself. 

ling. 5. 98 artest qui eam dicebant ares, veteres nostri ariuga, hinc ariugas. haec sunt 
quorum in sacruficiis exta in olla, non in veru coquuntur, quas et Accius scribit et in 
pontificiis libris videmus. It is not necessary here to discuss the corrupt first 
sentence, on which it will be sufficient to refer to the apparatus of Goetz- 
Schoell, and now to that of J. Collart in his edition of Book 5 (p. 64).' It seems 
to be certain that the last word of this sentence is a feminine plural form, and 
to this guas, which also appears to be firmly established, must refer. Varro 


J. Collart, Varron de lingua Latina, Livre V (Paris, 1954). 
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cannot, in close succession, have associated two relative pronouns of different 
gender with the same feminine antecedent. Augustinus, who was followed by 
K. O. Mueller and R. G. Kent, must have been right in changing quorum to 
quarum. If Varro wrote haec as a feminine plural (cf. Keil on rust. 3. 6. 2), it is 
easy to see how a misunderstanding of it could have caused quarum to be 
changed. Alternatively, it would have been equally easy, once quorum had 
entered the text, for hae to become haec. 

The examples considered so far have all involved the use of a neuter plural. 
Heidrich (pp. 38-39) draws up a list of passages in which he sees a striking use 
of neuter singular pronouns referring to nouns of a different gender. In many 
of these instances it is clear that what Heidrich regards as a violation of gender- 
agreement is correct Latin in Varro or any other author. Take, for example, 
ling. 5. 34 ager dictus in quam terram quid agebant, et unde quid agebant fructus causa. 
ali<i>, quod id Graeci dicunt dypo<v>. id is right here, and eum would be wrong ; 
it is equivalent to eam rem, and refers, not to ager, but to the concept to which the 
name ager was given. Similarly, in ling. 5. 119 lucerna post inventa, quae dicta a 
luce aut quod id vocant Adyvov Graeci, id refers, not to lucerna, but to the thing which 
the Romans call lucerna, the Greeks Avxvos. 

rust. 1. 2. 26 iubet ranam luridam cowere in aquam, usque qua ad tertiam partem 
decoxeris, eoque unguere corpus. In the course of the sentence the frog has become 
a brew, to which a feminine pronoun could no longer appropriately refer. In a 
similar passage, 3. 16. 28 alti uvam passam et ficum cum pisierunt, affundunt sapam 
atque ex eo factas offas apponunt 1bi, Heidrich rightly recognizes that ex eo refers to 
the mixture. 

ling. 5. 105 hinc panarium, ubi id servabant. There is no reason to suppose that 
Varro’s readers would imagine (as Heidrich seems to do) that he was treating 
panis as neuter. id is equivalent to eam rem (‘that commodity’), and produces 
more elegant Latin than eum would have done. 

ling. 5. 159 vicus Ciprius a cipro, quod ibi Sabini cives additi consederunt, qui a bono 
omine id appellarunt. id is here quasi-cognate—‘gave it that name’, a perfectly 
natural use, though both Kent and Collart fail to recognize it in their transla- 
tions.’ 

rust. 1. 48. 2 arista et granum omnibus fere notum, gluma paucis. itaque id apud 
Ennium solum scriptum scio esse. We should probably supply vocabulum with 1d; 
at any rate it is significant that that word occurs twice in the immediately 
following context. 

rust. 2. 2. 3 ventrem quoque ut habeat pilosum. itaque quae id non habent, matores 
nostri apicas appellabant. id (‘that feature’), not eum, is the natural way to refer to 
ventrem pilosum. The same is true of 3. 11. 1 primum locum, quoi est facultas, eligere 
oportet palustrem . . . stid non, potissimum ubi. . .. where Heidrich’s suggestion that 
fiert potest could be supplied is unnecessary. 

rust. 1. 31. 5 vwia dicta a vinciendo, quod item capreolos habet ut vitis, quibus cum 
susum versus serpit, ad scapum lupini aliumve quem ut haereat, id solet vincire. Keil 
(Comm., p. 89) takes id to mean the point which the vetch has reached (‘id quo 
pervenit’). An alternative explanation would be that the generalizing effect of 
the words aliumve quem justifies the use of id rather than of eum. 

A difficult passage is rust. 1. 3 de tis rebus quae scientia sit in colendo nos docete, ars 
id an quid aliud (for the corrected text see Keil’s note and p. 10 above), where 


' Lewis and Short give no instance of this However, cf. Seneca, Contr. 2. 2. 3 socer— 
use of the neuter pronoun with appello. hoc enim te appellabo quamdiu vixero. 
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Heidrich makes id refer to scientia. We must observe, first, that the manuscript 
text at this point is seriously dislocated, and Keil’s restoration, though prob- 
able, cannot be regarded as certain; and secondly, that, even if we accept 
Keil’s text, it is at least possible to interpret it in such a way that id refers, not to 
Scientia, but to colendo : ‘Now that the character of those things which should be 
dissociated from agriculture has been determined, about that subject what 
science there is—I mean in the matter of cultivation—instruct us,' whether it 
is an art or something else.’ This translation, though inelegant, is closer, I 
believe, to Varro’s methods of composition than Keil’s interpretation (Comm., 
p. 24), which would take de iis rebus closely with in colendo, as equivalent to 
‘de iis rebus quae ad culturam pertinent’. Having written the words quae 
scientia sit, Varro realized that the phrase de iis rebus was insufficiently clear, and 
did not provide the necessary contrast to quae ditungenda essent a cultura. Rather 
than rewrite his phrase, therefore, he added the explanatory words in colendo. 

Two passages, in which Varro appears to attach the neuter relative quod to a 
masculine antecedent, I have discussed elsewhere.* They are rust. 1. 8. 6 
vinctu, quod antiqui vocabant cestum and 3. 7. 2 incedunt in locum unum, quod alii 
vocant peristerona, alit peristerotrophion. A survey of Varro’s use of defining relative 
clauses in the Res Rusticae shows that in most cases, and invariably when the 
defining clause completes its antecedent, the relative pronoun agrees with the 
antecedent ; in a smaller number of passages, in which the antecedent is com- 
plete in itself, and sometimes forms a more or less complex phrase, the pronoun 
agrees with the predicate. 

In 1. 8. 6 cestum is certainly masculine, and since the word vinctus does not 
occur elsewhere, we are justified in concluding that vinctu is a corruption of an 
original neuter noun, possibly vinclo. In 3. 7. 2 the adjective unum gives a sort of 
self-completeness to locum, and enables quod to be regarded either as equivalent 
to quam rem, or as agreeing with the neuter half of the predicate, peristerotrophion, 
which has occurred twice in the immediately preceding context. 

Of Heidrich’s examples few now remain. rust. 3. 12. 6 tertii generis est (sc. 
lepus) quod in Hispania nascitur, similis nostro lepori ex quadam parte sed humile, quem 
cuniculum appellant shows a genuine and natural looseness of expression due to the 
fact that Varro had both genus and lepus in mind. In ling. 5. 16 Asia in quo etiam 
Syria, A. Spenge!l retained in quo ‘ut satis Varronianum’, but we should prob- 
ably follow Laetus and Mueller in reading in qua. A difficult passage is rust. 
2. 7. 2 aetas cognoscitur et equorum et fere omnium qui ungulas indivisas habent et etiam 
cornutarum, quod equus . . . etc. If the text is sound, Keil’s explanation, that Varro 
wrote gui because he had in mind muli and asini, the only animals, apart from 
the horse, which have the uncloven hoof, and cornutarum, because he was 
thinking of pecudes, is the most likely one, and is in keeping with other examples 
already given where Varro’s noun has to be supplied. 


(2) Number. Varro shows a marked tendency, in the same sentence or 
in two successive sentences, to pass from singular to plural, or vice versa, when 


! The Latin text of the early part of the 
sentence here translated is quoted on p. 5 
above. 2 Hermes, \xxxv. 1. 126-8. 

3 In the article referred to I included 
under predicate-agreement rust. 1. 8. 4 in 
tubulos fuctiles cum fundo pertuso, quas cuspides 
appeliant. quas, however, is Keil’s emendation 


of the manuscript reading quos, which, if we 
retain it, as we probably should, is an 
example of ‘normal’ agreement (cf. Schmalz- 
Hofmann 636, sect. 210b). Professor W. S. 
Watt kindly pointed out to me this over- 
sight, and I am glad to take the opportunity 
of correcting it. 
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referring to one and the same noun. This practice is not elegant, but most of 
Varro’s passages are characterized by nothing more than an inaccuracy which, 
in unpremeditated language, is perfectly natural and intelligible. In a few 
cases Varro’s critics have failed to see that his change of number is justified, and 
indeed demanded, by the sense. The residue of difficult instances is not large. 

This sort of variation appears in its most characteristic form when Varro 
first uses a noun in a ‘typical’ or ‘generic’ sense, and then refers to it by an 
equivalent plural ; e.g. rust. 2. 8. 2 pullum asininum a partu recentem subtciunt equae, 
cuius lacte ampliores fiunt; ling. 5. 94 . . . vindemiator vel quod vinum legit dicitur vel 
quod hi vitt td demunt ; rust. 2. 3. 7 ne colonus capra natum in fundo pascat. harum enim 
dentes inimici sationt; 2. 4. 19 a partu decem diebus proximis non producunt ex haris 
matrem, praeterquam potum. praeteritis decem diebus sinunt exire pastum in propincum 
locum villae, ut crebro reditu lacte alere possint porcos ; 3. G. 14 ne quae serpens accedat, 
quarum bestiarum ex odore solent interire. A similar change from a plural to a 
generic singular is seen in the following passages: rust. 2. 9. 3-4 (dogs) facie 
debent esse formost . . . pedibus magnis et latis, qui ingredienti ei displodantur ; 2. 8. 4 
(asses) hos pascimus praecipue faeno atque hordeo . . . itemque ut ineat equas per origas 
curamus (itemque—Keil for MS. idemque); 2. 11. 7 (sheep) tonsas (sc. oves) 
recentes eodem die perungunt vino et oleo . . . et si ea tecta solet esse... etc. (similarly in 
rust. 2. 7. 3, on the subject of horses, and in 3. 12. 4, of hares). In rust. 3. 7. 9 
there is a change from plural to singular, and back to plural: nihil columbts 
fecundius. itaque diebus quadragents concipit et pascit et incubat et educat. et hoc fere 
totum annum faciunt. 

To the same category belong the following: rust. 2. 3. 6 non multo aliter 
tuendum hoc pecus (sc. caprinum) in pastu atque ovillum; tamen habent sua propria 
quaedam ; 3. 12. 6 alterius generis est (sc. lepus), quod in Gallia nascitur ad Alpis, qui 
hoc fere mutant, quod toti candidi sunt. Not quite so easy is the transition from a 
collective singular in rust. 1. 49. 1: cum peraruit (herba), de his manipulos fieri ac 
vehi ad villam. 

Sometimes the transition is natural or necessary in a way which seems to 
have escaped the commentators. ling. 5. 136 rastelli ut irpices serrae leves; itaque 
homo in pratis per fenisecia eo festucas corradit, quo ab rasu rastelli dictt. A man can 
only use one rake at a time; hence eo. rust. 3. 10. 2 est enim alterum genus varium, 
quod ferum vocatur, nec cum us libenter congregantur, nec aeque fit mansuetum (Victorius 
for the MS. mansuetus). In congregantur the plural is more appropriate to the 
sense of the verb, especially in association with izs. Heidrich seems to have seen 
an example which does not exist in rust. 2. 9. 11 in fetura dandum potius hordeactos 
quam triticios panes: magis enim eo aluntur et lactis praebent matorem facultatem. Here 
eo (‘thereby’) refers, not merely to panes, but to the whole phrase dandum . . . 
panes. ‘ 

Real looseness of expression must be recognized in rust. 3. 9. 2 de his qui 
ornithoboscion instituere vult, id est adhibita sctentia ac cura <ut> capiant magnos fructus 
. . » haec quinque maxime animadvertant oportet (ut was added by Iucundus), and in 
2. 3. g tlaque in agro Gallico greges plures potius faciunt quam magnos, quod in magnis 
ctto existat pestilentia, quae ad perniciem eum perducat. In the latter passage it is not, 
indeed, certain that we have to do with a change of number in the sense which 
we have been considering. The unspecified subject of faciunt (‘people’) is not 
necessarily identified in Varro’s mind with the equally vague eum (‘the 
breeder’). 

Varro presents a considerable number of cases in which in quo follows, or 
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appears to follow, a plural antecedent. Not all the passages adduced by Heid- 
rich are genuine instances of change of number. Thus, in ling. 8. 63 re/inquitur 
de casibus, in quo Aristarchei suos contendunt nervos, the antecedent phrase clearly 
implies the word locus. A similar explanation is probable for rust. 2. 1. 20 tertia 
res est, <in> nutricatu quae observant oporteat, in quo quot diebus sugant mammam et id 
quo tempore et ubi (in supplied by Keil). In rust. 1. 23. 1 stc ad pabulum quae 
pertinent, in quo est ocinum, farrago, vicia . . . etc., in quo may refer to pabulum, 
and in 3. 12. 1 saepta iugera quadraginta, in quo sunt inclusa non solum ea quae dixi, 
sed etiam oves ferae the surrounding context shows that saepto can easily be sup- 
plied. 

Nevertheless, there remains a hard core of passages which cannot readily be 
explained away. ling. 5. 108 dein posteaquam desierunt esse contenti his quae suapte 
natura ferebat sine igne, in quo erant poma...; 6. 2 et illt in quibus, si non tantum 
acuminis, at plus litterarum, in quo est Aristophanes et Apollodorus; 10. 8 sed non est 
simile, quod ets certae similitudines opus sunt, in quo est ut in genere nominum sint eodem ; 
10. 41 sic item in alits rebus omnibus pro portione dicuntur ea, in quo est sic quadruplex 
natura ; rust. 1. 59. 2 ideoque in its camaras marmorato et parietes pavimentaque faciunt, 
quo frigidius sit. in quo etiam quidam triclinium sternere solent cenandi causa; ib. 1. 65 
genera sunt vini, in quo Falerna, quae . . . sunt fructuosiora. 

These examples are too numerous and striking to be dismissed as mere errors 
of haste. The agreement of relative pronouns must, for the educated Roman, 
have been a matter of 4nstinct, and he was not likely to get it wrong however 
rapidly he wrote. Keil-{on rust. 1. 17. 3) suggests that Varro uses in quo in the 
sense of ‘in quo negotio’ or ‘in qua parte’, and it is true that there are occasional 
instances of such a use in Cicero’s letters, e.g. fam. 1. 9. 7 tota vero interrogatio 
mea nihil habuit nisi reprehensionem illius tribunatus: in quo omnia dicta sunt libertate 
animoque maximo de vi, de auspicits .. . etc.; ib. 4. 2. 4 restat ut discedendum putem. 
in quo reliqua videtur esse deliberatio . . . etc. ; ib. 12. 23. 3 habes formam ret publicae— 
st in castris potest esse res publica; in quo tuam vicem saepe doleo . . . (where some edi- 
tors have changed in quo to in qua). It is to be noted, however, that in all these 
passages the words in quo occur at the beginning of clauses which are sufficiently 
separate from what has gone before to be regarded as new sentences. The rela- 
tive pronoun can therefore, without violence, refer to the sense of the previous 
clause as a whole. But this is not true of the majority of instances in Varro, 
in which the relative is clearly and closely associated with a plural antecedent. 
One must conclude that Varro was using in quo as an indeclinable relative 
adverb (‘wherein’) analogous to the adverbial quo or qua. Whether this was a 
current colloquial usage or an innovation of Varro himself, we cannot say ; 
probably the latter, since, had the use gained any wide currency, it must have 
left some other trace in Latin literature. 


(e) Use of the gerundive 

Varro’s use of the gerundive is typical of his style as a whole, in that it shows 
his taste for the archaic and the colloquial, as well as the occasional irregularity 
produced by haste. He displays a tendency (not, however, consistently followed) 
to use the impersonal gerundive with a direct accusative object, where his 
contemporaries would have used the personal form. In rust. 1. 20 and 21, for 
example, there are five instances of such use: quos . . . parandum, hos . . . non 
emendum, ita (eos)... subtgendum, haec . . . valentiora parandum, canes . . . habendum. 
On the other hand, in the two following chapters, 22 and 23, there are no 
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referring to one and the same noun. This practice is not elegant, but most of 
Varro’s passages are characterized by nothing more than an inaccuracy which, 
in unpremeditated language, is perfectly natural and intelligible. In a few 
cases Varro’s critics have failed to see that his change of number is justified, and 
indeed demanded, by the sense. The residue of difficult instances is not large. 

This sort of variation appears in its most characteristic form when Varro 
first uses a noun in a ‘typical’ or ‘generic’ sense, and then refers to it by an 
equivalent plural ; e.g. rust. 2. 8. 2 pullum asininum a partu recentem subtciunt equae, 
cuius lacte ampliores funt; ling. 5. 94 . . . vindemiator vel quod vinum legit dicitur vel 
quod ha viti id demunt ; rust. 2. 3. 7 ne colonus capra natum in fundo pascat. harum enim 
dentes inimici sation’; 2. 4. 19 @ partu decem diebus proximis non producunt ex haris 
matrem, praeterquam potum. praeteritis decem diebus sinunt exire pastum in propincum 
locum villae, ut crebro reditu lacte alere possint porcos ; 3. 9. 14 ne quae serpens accedat, 
quarum bestiarum ex odore solent interire. A similar change from a plural to a 
generic singular is seen in the following passages: rust. 2. 9. 3-4 (dogs) facie 
debent esse formost . . . pedibus magnis et latis, qui ingredienti et displodantur ; 2. 8. 4 
(asses) hos pascimus praecipue faeno atque hordeo . . . itemque ut ineat equas per origas 
curamus (itemque—Keil for MS. tdemque); 2. 11. 7 (sheep) tonsas (sc. oves) 
recentes eodem die perungunt vino et oleo . . . et si ea tecta solet esse... . etc. (similarly in 
rust. 2. 7. 3, on the subject of horses, and in 3. 12. 4, of hares). In rust. 3. 7. 9 
there is a change from plural to singular, and back to plural: nihil columbis 
fecundius. itaque diebus quadragenis concipit et pascit et incubat et educat. et hoc fere 
totum annum faciunt. 

To the same category belong the following: rust. 2. 3. 6 non multo aliter 
tuendum hoc pecus (sc. caprinum) in pastu atque ovillum; tamen habent sua propria 
quaedam ; 3. 12. 6 alterius generis est (sc. lepus), quod in Gallia nascitur ad Alpis, qui 
hoc fere mutant, quod toti candidi sunt. Not quite so easy is the transition from a 
collective singular in rust. 1. 49. 1: cum peraruit (herba), de his manipulos fieri ac 
vehi ad villam. 

Sometimes the transition is natural or necessary in a way which seems to 
have escaped the commentators. ling. 5. 136 rastelli ut irpices serrae leves; ttaque 
homo in pratis per fenisecia eo festucas corradit, quo ab rasu rastelli dict. A man can 
only use one rake at a time; hence ¢o. rust. 3. 10. 2 est enim alterum genus varium, 
quod ferum vocatur, nec cum its libenter congregantur, nec aeque fit mansuetum (Victorius 
for the MS. mansuetus). In congregantur the plural is more appropriate to the 
sense of the verb, especially in association with iis. Heidrich seems to have seen 
an example which does not exist in rust. 2. g. 11 in fetura dandum potius hordeacios 
quam triticios panes: magis enim eo aluntur et lactis praebent maiorem facultatem. Here 
eo (‘thereby’) refers, not merely to panes, but to the whole phrase dandum . . . 
panes. 

Real looseness of expression must be recognized in rust. 3. 9. 2 de his qui 
ornithoboscion instituere vult, id est adhibita scientia ac cura (ut) capiant magnos fructus 
. « » haec quinque maxime animadvertant oportet (ut was added by Iucundus), and in 
2. 3. g tlaque in agro Gallico greges plures potius faciunt quam magnos, quod in magnis 
cito existat pestilentia, quae ad perniciem eum perducat. In the latter passage it is not, 
indeed, certain that we have to do with a change of number in the sense which 
we have been considering. The unspecified subject of faciunt (‘people’) is not 
necessarily identified in Varro’s mind with the equally vague eum (‘the 
breeder’). 

Varro presents a considerable number of cases in which in quo follows, or 
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appears to follow, a plural antecedent. Not all the passages adduced by Heid- 
rich are genuine instances of change of number. Thus, in ling. 8. 63 relinguitur 
de casibus, in quo Aristarchei suos contendunt nervos, the antecedent phrase clearly 
implies the word locus. A similar explanation is probable for rust. 2. 1. 20 tertia 
res est, (in) nutricatu quae observari oporteat, in quo quot diebus sugant mammam et id 
quo tempore et ubi (in supplied by Keil). In rust. 1. 23. 1 sic ad pabulum quae 
pertinent, in quo est ocinum, farrago, vicia . . . etc., in quo may refer to pabulum, 
and in 3. 12. 1 saepta tugera quadraginta, in quo sunt inclusa non solum ea quae dixi, 
sed etiam oves ferae the surrounding context shows that saepto can easily be sup- 
plied. 

Nevertheless, there remains a hard core of passages which cannot readily be 
explained away. ling. 5. 108 dein posteaquam desierunt esse contenti his quae suapte 
natura ferebat sine igne, in quo erant poma ...; 6. 2 et tli in quibus, si non tantum 
acuminis, at plus litterarum, in quo est Aristophanes et Apollodorus; 10. 8 sed non est 
simile, quod ets certae similitudines opus sunt, in quo est ut in genere nominum sint eodem ; 
10. 41 stc item tn alits rebus omnibus pro portione dicuntur ea, in quo est sic quadruplex 
natura ; rust. 1. 59. 2 tdeoque in tis camaras marmorato et parietes pavimentaque faciunt, 
quo frigidius sit. in quo etiam quidam triclinium sternere solent cenandi causa; ib. 1. 65 
genera sunt vini, in quo Falerna, quae . . . sunt fructuosiora. 

These examples are too numerous and striking to be dismissed as mere errors 
of haste. The agreement of relative pronouns must, for the educated Roman, 
have been a matter of instinct, and he was not likely to get it wrong however 
rapidly he wrote. Keil (on rust. 1. 17. 3) suggests that Varro uses in quo in the 
sense of ‘in quo negotio’ or ‘in qua parte’, and it is true that there are occasional 
instances of such a use in Cicero’s letters, e.g. fam. 1. 9. 7 tota vero tnterrogatio 
mea nihil habuit nisi reprehensionem illius tribunatus: in quo ommia dicta sunt libertate 
animoque maximo de vi, de auspiciis . . . etc.; ib. 4. 2. 4 restat ut discedendum putem. 
in quo reliqua videtur esse deliberatio . . . etc. ; ib. 12. 23. 3 habes formam rei publicae— 
si in castris potest esse res publica; in quo tuam vicem saepe doleo . . . (where some edi- 
tors have changed in quo to in qua). It is to be noted, however, that in all these 
passages the words in quo occur at the beginning of clauses which are sufficiently 
separate from what has gone before to be regarded as new sentences. The rela- 
tive pronoun can therefore, without violence, refer to the sense of the previous 
clause as a whole. But this is not true of the majority of instances in Varro, 
in which the relative is clearly and closely associated with a plural antecedent. 
One must conclude that Varro was using in quo as an indeclinable relative 
adverb (‘wherein’) analogous to the adverbial quo or qua. Whether this was a 
current colloquial usage or an innovation of Varro himself, we cannot say ; 
probably the latter, since, had the use gained any wide currency, it must have 
left some other trace in Latin literature. 


(e) Use of the gerundive 

Varro’s use of the gerundive is typical of his style as a whole, in that it shows 
his taste for the archaic and the colloquial, as well as the occasional irregularity 
produced by haste. He displays a tendency (not, however, consistently followed) 
to use the impersonal gerundive with a direct accusative object, where his 
contemporaries would have used the personal form. In rust. 1. 20 and 21, for 
example, there are five instances of such use: quos . . . parandum, hos . . . non 
emendum, ita (eos) . . . subigendum, haec . . . valentiora parandum, canes . . . habendum. 
On the other hand, in the two following chapters, 22 and 23, there are no 
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examples of the impersonal gerundive with an object, but five of the personal : 
haec . . . praecipienda, quaedam . . . serenda, ea discriminanda, locus eligendus, virgulta 
serenda. With locus eligendus we may compare the use of the impersonal gerundive 
in rust. 3. 8. 1 locum constituendum proinde magnum ac multitudinem alere velis. 
Varro, indeed, is quite capable of using both forms side by side in the same 
sentence: 3. 16. 37 deinde concutiendum (eas) leviter ipso vaso, ut manu non tangas, et 
ponendae in sole. 

A peculiarity which occurs three times in the Res Rusticae is the association, 
with a gerundial or gerundival phrase, of a present participle in the accusative 
referring to the unspecified person who is in Varro’s mind, and who, if the 
equivalent oportet+-infinitive construction were being used, would appear 
(if expressed) in the accusative case. This sense-construction, though violent 
enough from the strictly grammatical point of view, is a convenient inaccuracy, 
and would cause no difficulty in informal language: rust. 1. 23. 3 quaedam 
etiam serenda non tam propter praesentem fructum quam in annum prospicientem ; 2.7. 14 
dandum hordeum, cotidie adicientem minutatim; 3. 9. 14 prodigendae in solem et in 
stercilinum . . . quod ita albiores fiunt ; neque pullos, sed omne ornithoboscion . . . evitan- 
tem caldorem et frigus. 

The last passage (3. 9. 14) illustrates another Varronian inaccuracy which 
might also be described as a sense-construction, and of which there are three 
examples. Because prodigendae is equivalent to ‘oportet prodigere eas (sc. 
gallinas)’ or ‘prodigendum est eas’, Varro continues, as if this were the con- 
struction, with the accusative neque pullos, sed omne ornithoboscion. The other two 
passages are: 3. 3. 4 neque non etiam quaedam adsumenda in villam sine retibus 
aucupis, venatoris, piscatoris, ut glires, cochlias, gallinas; 3. 9. 4 scilicet genera ei tria 
paranda, maxime villaticas gallinas. It may be significant that these passages all 
occur in the third book of the Res Rusticae, and comparatively close to one 
another ; Varro’s haste to complete the work had perhaps become more pressing 
than ever. It seems clear, when we consider the three passages, that Krum- 
biegel’s explanation of 3. 9. 4, mentioned earlier (p. 10), is wrong. 


(f) Anacoluthon 


In the general sense of looseness of syntax, a number of passages already 
examined may be described as examples of anacoluthon. Strictly speaking, 
however, this term is applied to sentences in which a writer passes from one 
construction to another grammatically inconsistent with it, often through the 
influence of an intervening clause or parenthesis. Such changes of construction 
may be conscious and deliberate, especially when the intruding passage is so 
long as to break the continuity of the reader’s thought, and in such cases a 
writer will often introduce the new construction by a resumptive particle such 
as sed, tamen, igitur, or the like. But Varro shows little sign of being conscious 
of his anacolutha. 

rust. 1. 63 sub terra qui habent frumentum in tis quos vocant sirus, quod cum periculo 
introitur recenti apertione, ita ut quibusdam sit interclusa anima, aliquanto post promere, 
quam aperueris, oportet. The intervention of the quod- and ut-clauses has led 
Varro to slip from a 3rd person plural to a generalizing 2nd person singular, 
which persists in the following sentence, far quod in spicis condideris . . . etc. rust. 
2. g. 16 villatico vero gregi in fundum satis (sc. est) esse duo, et id marem et feminam. 
ita enim sunt adsiduiores, quod cum altero item alter fit acrior, et si alteruter aeger est, ne 
sine cane grex sit. The words quod . . . aeger est are Keil’s very probable restoration 
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of the manuscript reading quod cum altero idem fit acrior et si alter videm fiter 
aeger est, though even this corrupt text reveals the structure of Varro’s sentence. 
He is giving two reasons for keeping on a farm a pair of dogs, male and female. 
The first reason is a statement of fact, followed by a subordinate quod-clause ; 
the second, preceded by its own subordinate conditional clause, is expressed 
by the grammatically incongruous ne . . . sit. 

Varro, however, is capable of such incongruity without the excuse of inter- 
vening clauses. Perhaps the most striking instance of this is rust. 2. 4. 12 non 
minus res admiranda cum mi esset dicta in Arcadia, scto me isse spectatum suem, quae prae 
pinguitudine carnis non modo surgere non posset, sed etiam (sc. tam pinguts esset) ut in 
eius corpore sorex exesa carne nidum fecisset et peperisset mures. 

A peculiar type of anacoluthon is seen in a number of passages in which 
Varro uses both a causal conjunction and a relative pronoun, where one or the 
other is out of place, e.g. rust. 1. 1. 2 quare, quoniam emisti fundum, quem bene 
colendo fructuosum cum facere velis . . . experiar. The closest parallel to this which 
I have found is ling. 7. 76 tubar dicitur stella Lucifer, quae in summo quod habet 
lumen diffusum, ut leo in capite iubam. Keil, on 1. 1. 2 (Comm., p. 5), quotes several 
instances of simuiar confusion. rust. 3. 2. 13 duo enim genera cum sint . . . de quibus 
et Poenus Mago et Cassius Dionysius . . . quaedam . . . in libris reliquerunt (where the 
prese:~ce of cum makes quibus incongruous). A close parallel is 3. 16. 2, in which, 
after a cum-clause, a quo is similarly out of construction. (rust. 3. 16. 18, which 
appears to show an inconsistent relative of the same type, will be discussed 
later.) Somewhat different is rust. 2. 1. 3 et homines et pecudes cum semper fuisse sit 
necesse natura, sive enim aliquod fuit principium generandi . . . sive contra principium 
horum exstitit nullum, . . . necesse est humanae vitae ab summa memoria gradatim 
descendisse ad hanc aetatem, where enim throws the preceding cum-clause out of 
construction. 

An incongruous relative pronoun, where a concessive conjunction might 
have been expected, is seen in ling. 6. 39 Democritus, Epicurus, item alii qui infinita 
principia dixerunt, quae unde sint non dicunt, sed cuiusmodi sint, tamen faciunt magnum. 

quod (conjunction) and enim are combined in the following two passages : rust. 
1. 13. 4 quod enim quam recens quod confracuit melius; 1. 55. 1 quae manu stricta (sc. 
olea) melior ea quae digitis nudis, quam illa quae cum digitabulis, durities enim eorum quod 
non solum stringit bacam, sed etiam ramos glubit. Heidrich (p. 63) takes both these 
as examples of colloquial abundance. Whilst such abundance is undoubtedly 
an occasional feature of Varro’s writing (see Heidrich, pp. 62 ff.), Keil is 
much more likely to be right in explaining 1. 13. 4 as an archaic-colloquial 
intensifying use of enim (cf. Schmalz—Hofmann, pp. 619, 680). Keil adduces a 
clear example of this use in rust. 2. 4. 8 ut volutentur in luto, quae enim illorum 
requies, but it is doubtful whether he is right in accounting for 1. 55. 1 in the 
same way. An intensifying enim preceding the causal conjunction or relative 
pronoun to which it belonged would be quite unparalleled, not to say illogical. 
It is more probable that in 1. 55. 1 enim appears through a careless incongruity 
of construction, encouraged perhaps by Varro’s habit of postponing such 
conjunctions as quod. 

Anacoluthon is no doubt the explanation of the irregularity in rust. 2. 9. 2 
cum scio mulorum gregem cum pasceretur (et) eo venisset lupus, ultro mulos circumfluxisse 
et unguibus caedendo eum occidisse. Keil sees in mulorum gregem prolepsis of the 
subject of pasceretur, but none of the other examples which he cites (on 1. 2. 8, 
Comm., p. 13) is really comparable (see p. 6 above). 
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A special type of anacoluthon was examined by E. Norden in an article 
mentioned earlier: ‘De genere quodam dicendi Varroniano’ (Rh. Mus., N.F. xlviii 
[1893], 547-51). In this usage ‘praeponitur substantivum generale, cui cum 
species debeant subiungi, potius adiunguntur’. After quoting a few examples 
from early Latin, e.g. Cato fr. p. 18. 24 (Jordan) : mittit adversum illos imperator 
Karthaginiensis peditatum equitatumque, quos in exercitu viros habuit strenuissimos, 
Norden proceeds to collect a number of Varronian passages in which he finds 
the same feature. The clearest instances are the first part of rust. 1. 55. 1 
(quoted above) quae manu stricta (sc. olea), melior ea quae digitis nudis quam illa 
quae cum digitabulis and 2. 4. 9 nuptiarum initio antiqui reges ac sublimes viri in 
Etruria in coniunctione nuptiali nova nupta et novus maritus primum porcum immolant. 
We may accept, also, as belonging to the same archaic type, rust. 2. 5. 10 
transmarini (sc. boves) Epirotici non solum meliores totius Graeciae, sed etiam quam 
Italiae. On the other hand, some of Norden’s passages do not seem to be rele- 
vant. In 1. 4. 2 ea... pleraque (n.pl.) is hardly less natural than ea omnia, and 
parallels in other Latin authors would not be hard to find. The following are 
more probably to be regarded as cases of attracted antecedent of a relative 
clause, with omission of pronoun (see p. 8 above): rust. 1. 52. 1 quae seges 
grandissima .. . etc.; 2. 11. 6 qui aspargi solent sales . . . etc. (both quoted in full 
on p. 8). To these we may add a passage quoted by Krumbiegel (p. 44) as an 
instance of anacoluthon: rust. 1. 27. 2 vere sationes quae fiunt, (sc. tis) terram 
rudem proscindere oportet. In 3. 3. 8 neque enim erat magnum id saeptum, quod nunc ut 
habeant multos apros ac capreas complura iugera maceriis concludunt Norden takes 
complura iugera in apposition to quod; Keil wishes to read habeat (with quod as 
subject). But surely we should regard quod as a conjunction, equivalent here to 
‘whereas’ (Schmalz-Hofmann, pp. 722 f.; Kiihner-Stegmann, Lat. Gramm., ii. 
2. 321 f.). It may be worth while to draw attention to the fact that Lucretius, 
at 1. 221, uses quod nunc in just this sense. 

Pruned to this extent, Norden’s examples of the archaic apposition pattern 
give less support to his claim to see the same feature in rust. 2. 5. 18 quae exscripta 
de Magonis libris armentarium meum crebro ut aliquid legat curo. aliquid is difficult, and 
Keil’s explanation (rejected by Norden), that it is to be taken adverbially with 
legat, may not be right (aliquid significare in Cic. Sest. 10 is not a sound parallel). 
On the other hand, if aliquid is taken as a pronoun, crebro is awkward, for it 
naturally suggests the rereading of the same passage, which Varro obviously 
cannot have intended. Perhaps Keil’s interpretation should not be entirely 
ruled out. 


VI. Some CHARACTERISTIC PASSAGES 


The special features of any writer’s style need to be studied in isolation if 
they are to be understood, but, to form an adequate idea of his manner of 
writing as a whole, we must look beyond the limits of the short phrase or sen- 
tence. Having examined the salient peculiarities of Varro’s sentence-structure, 
and the types of negligence to which he is most prone, we may profitably con- 
sider some characteristic passages in which they are exhibited, and then go on 
to contemplate a few of his longer periods. 

ling. 6. 60 ab eo quoque potest dictum (sc. esse) nominare, quod res novae in usum 

quom additae erant, quibus ea novissent, nomina ponebant. 

quom is Augustinus’ correction of the MS. reading quomodo. Here we observe 
the omission of esse in the Perfect Pass. Infinitive after potest, anastrophe of the 
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conjunction quom, and the placing of the relative clause before its antecedent 
(nomina). The subject of ponebant (here homines) is omitted. Vertranius emended 
ea to eas, and he has been followed by modern editors, but, in view of Varro’s 
readiness to equate neuter plural pronouns with res (see p. 15 above), the MS. 
reading is probably correct. 
ling. 7. 44 tutulati dicti hi, qui in sacris in capitibus habere solent ut metam; id 
tutulus appellatus ab eo quod matres familias crines convolutos ad verticem capitis 
quos habent vitta velatos diwcebantur tutult. 


vitta is a virtually certain conjecture of K. O. Mueller; velatos is Laetus’s 
correction of the MS. velatas. We notice the omission of the auxiliary verb with 
dicti and appellatus. The second part of the sentence, baffling at first sight, 
becomes intelligible as soon as we remember Varro’s taste for anastrophe. In 
this case, not only has the relative pronoun been postponed, but its antecedent 
crines convolutos, which is the subject of the main verb, has been attracted into 
the relative clause, and consequently appears in the accusative case. (For a 
similar though less startling instance of attraction together with anastrophe 
cf. rust. 3. 16. 34 favi qui eximuntur, siqua pars (eorum) nihil habet . . . .) The con- 
struction is: ‘quod crines convoluti, quos matres familias ad verticem capitis 
habent vitta velatos, dicebantur tutuli’. We may note also, in passing, the agree- 
ment of the verb appellatus with the predicate, instead of with the subject. 
Krumbiegel (p. 13) quotes several other instances of this feature in Varro. 
ling. 8. 27 praeterea quoius utilitatis causa quaeque res sit inventa, si ex ea quis id sit 
consecutus, amplius eam scrutari cum sit nimium otiosi, et cum utilitatis causa verba 
ideo sint imposita rebus ut ea significent, si id consequimur una consuetudine, nihil 
prodest analogia. 


quoius and eam are corrections, by K. O. Mueller and Augustinus respectively, 
of the manuscript readings quod ius and ea. Vertranius emended the ea before 
significent to eas, but, as in ling. 6. 60 above (and for the same reason), probably 
unnecessarily. The relative clause quoius . . . sit inventa is followed by its ante- 
cedent (id). There is anastrophe of si and, in the following clause, of cum. 
ling. 9. 15 et hi qui pueros in ludum mittunt, ut discant quae nesciunt verba quemad- 
modum scribant, idem barbatos qui ignorabunt verba quemadmodum oporteat dict non 
docebimus, ut sciant qua ratione conveniat dici? 


Here anastrophe of quemadmodum occurs twice. hi qui . . . mitiunt, with its 
apparently hanging nominative, looks like an example of anacoluthon, and is 
so taken, for instance, by Kent. But it is preferable, perhaps, to regard it as an 
instance of the relative clause preceding its antecedent (barbatos), the demon- 
strative pronoun, which properly belongs to barbatos, being attracted into the 
relative clause. It would thus be analogous to the attraction noted in ling. 7. 44 
above. 

rust. 1. 7. 3 hoc licet coniectura videre ex aliquot rebus, ut nuces integras quas uno 

modio comprendere possis, quod putamina suo loco quaeque habet natura composita, 
cum easdem, si fregeris, vix sesquimodio concipere possis. 


This passage has puzzled commentators. Schneider wished to delete cum, 
Ursinus st. Keil (Comm., p. 32) thinks that nuces is nominative, and that the verb 
sunt is omitted, comparing rust. 1. 46, which is relevant, and 3. 5. 2, which 
is not. The sentence is quite intelligible as it stands, if we recognize the 
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Varronian tricks: anastrophe of quas and of cum, and prior position of the 
relative clause. The construction is: ‘ut cum (‘‘as when’’) easdem nuces, quas 
integras uno modio comprendere possis . . . si fregeris (sc. eas), vix sesquimodio 
concipere possis’. The instance singled out ex aliquot rebus is expressed by the 
hypothetical clause cum . ... concipere possis, the full extent of which is not imme- 
diately obvious because of the anastrophe of cum. 

To illustrate Varro’s period-building we begin with a few shorter and 
comparatively successful specimens, before venturing on some of the tangles of 
words which were apt to result when Varro became involved in a more 
ambitious structure. 

ling. 7. 109 sed quod vereor ne plures sint futuri qui de hoc genere me quod nimium 

multa scripserim reprehendant, quam quod reliquerim quaedam accusent, ideo potius 
reprimendum quam procudendum puto esse volumen. 


The thought has presented itself to Varro in the form of a natural and simple 
antithesis, which he could not, without perversity, express otherwise than in a 
balanced sentence.' 

ling. g. 11 cum vituperandus non sit medicus qui e longinqua mala consuetudine aegrum 

in meliorem traducit, quare reprehendendus sit qui orationem minus valentem propter 
malam consuetudinem traducat in meliorem? 


The concinnity of this sentence has been essentially imposed by the thought, 
and owes little to Varro’s conscious art. Had he considered it worth while to 
take pains with the form, he would surely have avoided the lame repetition 
of the phrase ‘in meliorem traducere’, rather than merely mitigate it by a 
change of order. In fact, where the thought is a simple comparison or contrast, 
and Varro is not tempted into parenthetic digression, he can express himself, 


if not with elegance, at least without uncouthness or obscurity. 


ling. 9. 13 quod si viri sapientissimi, et in re militari et in altis rebus multa contra 
veterem consuetudinem cum essent ausi, laudati (sc. sunt), despiciendi sunt qui 
potiorem dicunt oportere esse consuetudinem ratione. rust. 1. 4. 4 tla enim salubritas, 
quae ducitur e caelo ac terra non est in nostra potestate, sed in naturae, ut tamen 
multum sit in nobis quo, graviora quae sunt, ea diligentia leviora facere possimus. 


But when, as often happens, Varro is moved in the course of a sentence to 
digress for the sake of explanation or illustration, the result may be chaotic. 
rust. 3. 16. 18 et quidam dicunt, tria genera cum sint ducum in apibus, niger, ruber, 
varius, ut Menecrates scribit, duo, niger et varius, qui ita melior, ut expediat 
mellario, cum duo sint <in) eadem alvo, interficere nigrum, cum sit cum alltero rege, 
esse seditiosum et corrumpere alvom quod fuget aut cum multitudine fugetur. (in 
added by Keil.) 


Heidrich (p. 29) and Keil (Comm, pp. 289 f.) both explain this in the same 
way ; the original thought was ‘quidam dicunt nigrum esse seditiosum’, and 
the expansion of this, first by tria genera . . . interficere nigrum, and then by cum... 
rege, caused the structure to be dislocated. Earlier editors had altered the first 
et to ut, making ut quidam dicunt parallel to ut Menecrates scribit, the qui then 
becoming an incongruous relative, similar to those noted above in 3. 2. 13 and 
3. 16. 2 (p. 21). But the Oratio Obliqua esse seditiosum et corrumpere alvom still 


* Cf. Cicero, Or. 166 semper haec, quae opponuntur contraria, numerum oratorium 
Graeci dvriSera nominant, cum contrariis necessitate ipsa efficiunt etiam sine industria. 
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remains a stubborn obstacle, and Merula’s ‘quem scit’ for cum sit (cum altero 
rege) is too patently artificial to require serious consideration. Varro is evi- 
dently here quoting the views of his authorities. At the beginning of the sentence 
he is diverted from his main object, which is to state that the two sorts of queen- 
bee should not be allowed to coexist in the same hive, by the desire to draw his 
readers’ attention to a discrepancy in his authorities about the number of types 
of queen-bee. (In fact, this observation appears to rest on his own misunder- 
standing of Aristotle, Hist. Anim. 9. 40. 175, as Keil (p. 290) points out.) What 
happened to Varro’s sentence next is not clear. Did he add the relative clause 
as a further piece of parenthetic information (perhaps from Menecrates), and 
then complete his main clause as well as he could now remember it? If we 
supply nigrum with esse seditiosum, the period certainly has a tenuous grammati- 
cal consistency, but the thought is very unbalanced, since Varro is now saying 
less in the culminating part of his period than he has already said in the previous 
relative clause. Or ought we to regard the period as ending at nigrum, the words 
cum sit... fugetur being an explanatory addition, drawn from Varro’s authori- 
ties? This would improve the latter part of the passage so far as the sense is 
concerned, but the earlier part would now be in a worse condition, for, in 
addition to an incongruous relative, the verb dicunt (unless we accepted the 
emendation of ef to ut) would be left without a construction. All that we can 
say with certainty is that Varro began his period without a clear idea of how he 
was to end it. 
ling. 8. 31 quod si quis duplicem putat esse summam, ad quas metas naturae sit 
perveniendum in usu, utilitatis et elegantiae, quod non solum vestiti esse volumus ut 
vitemus frigus, sed etiam ut videamur vestiti esse honeste, non domum habere ut 
simus in tecto et tuto solum, quo necessitas contruserit, sed etiam ubi voluptas re- 
tinert possit, non solum vasa ad victum habilia, sed etiam figura bella atque ab 
artifice <futa>, quod aliud homini, aliud humanitati satis est; quodvis sitienti 
homini poculum idoneum, humanitati nisi bellum parum; sed cum discessum est ab 
utilitate ad voluptatem, tamen in eo ex dissimilitudine plus voluptatis quam ex simili- 
tudine saepe capitur. ( ficta was supplied by L. Spengel. nisi is Aldus’s correc- 
tion of the MS. sz.) 


The period sets out promisingly enough, until Varro reaches the word 
elegantiae. Here he feels the need for illustration (quod . . . honeste), but one 
illustration leads to a second, and the second to a third. Even now the situation 
might be saved, since the illustrations are syntactically parallel. But Varro 
decides that he must explain the illustrations, and, not content with that, he 
adds a parenthesis (quodvis . . . parum) to illustrate his explanation! The original 
sentence has become hopelessly lost, and, in this case, he himself recognizes the 
fact, and abandons it (sed cum discessum est ab utilitate . . .). 

The same disruptive effect of accumulated explanation is to be seen in the 
following passage: rust. 1. 41. 4 € quibus parvis quod enasci coliculi vix queunt— 
omnia enim minuta et arida ad crescendum tarda, ea quae laxiora, et fecundiora, ut femina 
quam mas et pro portione in virgultis item: itaque ficus, malus punica et vitis propter 
Semineam mollitiam ad crescendum prona, contra palma et cupressus et olea in crescendo 
tarda: in hoc enim umidiora quam aridiora—quare ex terra potius in seminariis surculos 
de ficeto quam grana de fico expedit obruere, praeter si nequeas, ut siquando quis trans mare 
semina mittere aut inde petere vult. 

The explanation omnia enim . . . in virgultis item is expanded by a further 
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explanation of virgultis. By the time he has completed this, Varro has lost sight 


of his opening clause, as the grammatically incongruous quare shows. These 
last two passages fully bear out the belief that Varro wrote without pausing to 
shape his sentences, adding fresh thoughts as he went along, and paying little 
attention to the architectural soundness of his longer ‘periods’. When he began 
such a period, he can seldom, if ever, have known how it was to end, so that 
when, by a devious route, he does sometimes reach a conclusion which is 
grammatically consistent with the beginning, we have the impression that it has 
happened by accident rather than by the writer's conscious effort, as, for 
instance, in rust. 2. 9. 6 Publius Aufidius Pontianus Amiterninus cum greges ovium 
emsset in Umbra ultima, quibus gregibus sine pastoribus canes accessissent, pastores ul 

i.e. ‘ea condicione ut pastores’) deducerent in Metapontinos saltus et Heracleae 
emporium, inde cum domum vedussent qui ad locum deduxerant, ¢ desiderio hominum 
diebus paucts postea canes sua sponte, cum dierum multorum via interesset, sibt ex agris 
cibaria pracbuerunt atque in L'mbriam ad pastores redierunt. 


What happened when luck was against Varro is to be seen from the following 
monstrosity 


ling. &. 94 qua autem duo genera esse dicunt analogiae, unum naturale, quod ut ex 
sates nascuntur lentebus lentis) sic ex <lupino) lupinum, alterum voluntarium, 

ut in fabrica, cum wident scenam, ut in dexteriore parte sint ostia, sic esse in sini- 
sterwore sumilt ratione factam, de his duobus generibus naturalem esse analogian, ut 
sit im motibus caeli, voluntariam non esse, quod ut quoique fabro lubitum sit possit 
facere partes scenas; sic in hominum partibus esse analogias, quod ea<s) natura 
facial, in verbis non esse, quod ea homines ad suam quisque voluntatem fingat, 
itagque de eisdem rebus alia verba habere Graecos, alia Syros, alia Latinos: ego 


declinatus verborum et voluntarios et naturales esse puto, voluntarios quibus homines 
vocabula imposwerunt rebus quaedam, ut ab Romulo Roma, ab Tibure Tiburtes, 
naturales ut ab impositis vocabulis quae inclinantur in tempora aut in casus, ut ab 
Romulo Romuli Romulum et ab dico dicebam dixeram. (<s>atis—Vertranius, 
for natis ; lentibus and lupino supplied by L. Spengel ; eas—Lactus, for ea.) 


We need not attempt to analyse this tangle. It is sufficient to observe that 
Varro's exuberance of explanation and illustration results in such an accumula- 
tion of subordinate clauses that he forgets how his sentence began, and the 
first part of the period is abandoned without a main verb. The second part is 
more successful, partly because it is much shorter, but chiefly because the main 
clause is put first, thus ensuring that at least the general sense is complete. 


University of Sheffield E. LauGuTon 
Note. While this article was in the press, a learned Reader, Mr. R. Burn, suggested (p. 12, on 


rust. 2. 7.9) that id may have dropped out between descendenti and dempsisset. This would 
certainly ease the passage, and also provide a thoroughly Varronian use of id (see p. 16). 
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THE RIDDLES IN VIRGIL’S THIRD ECLOGUE 


Damoetas. Dic quibus in terris—et eris mihi magnus Apollo— 
tris pateat caeli spatium non amplius ulnas. 


Menalcas. Dic quibus in terris inscripti nomina regum 
nascantur flores, et Phyllida solus habeto. 


Eprrors and commentators ancient and modern have not responded very 
well to the challenge of the two riddles which round off the contest between 
Damoetas and Menalcas at the end of Eclogue 3 (104-7). The first is generally 
regarded as impossibly difficult; the second as impossibly easy. Critics take 
refuge in quoting Servius’ despairing statement: sciendum aenigmata haec sicuti 
pleraque carere aperta solutione. Yet it is most unlikely that Virgil would introduce 
insoluble or meaningless riddles into the Bucolica. If there is no solution the 
lines become pointless, even tasteless ; and these are not epithets to be applied 
lightly to Virgil’s poetry. 

In the fog of perplexity which has descended upon commentators they have 
mostly fallen into that cardinal error of criticism which consists in losing sight 
of the actual words used by the author under appraisal. Thus Conington- 
Nettleship-Haverfield remark on the second riddle : “The flower is the hyacinth. 
. . . (If this traditional explanation be the right answer to the riddle, it is 
absurdly easy. Servius saw this and tries to redeem its credit by supposing a 
trap; the hyacinth, he says, grows in all lands, not in any special one.)’ Even 
Rose, who is generally helpful, fails in this instance.' Virgil’s question is not 
‘What’, but ‘Where’, and the vitally important words quibus in terris and 
nascantur have been lost to view. If Virgil is vague here it is with a calculated 
vagueness. Quibus in terris can mean indifferently ‘in what land’ or ‘in what 
lands’ ; nascantur can mean indifferently ‘are born (i.e. grow)’ or ‘have their 
birthplace (i.e. first came into being, first grew)’. 

One of the few surviving fragments of Euphorion’s Hyacinthus reads :* 

moppupen taxwbe, oé pev pia dius aodav 
‘Powreins auabo.r Sedoumdros Aiaxidao 
elapos avréMew yeypappéva KwKvovoar. 


This, as Skutsch, following Rohde, saw, must have led on to another ¢jjyis, 
in accordance with which the hyacinth sprang from the blood of Hyacinthus, 
slain on the banks of the Eurotas.’ Here surely is the point of the second riddle, 
which is of the ‘Heads I win, Tails you lose’ variety. If the victim answered ‘In 
Lacedaemon’ the questioner would reply ‘No, in Rhoetea’ ; if he answered ‘In 
Rhoetea’ the questioner would reply ‘No, in Lacedaemon’. This may be one 
reason why no answer is attempted. Caret aperta solutione is, in fact, a fair ver- 
dict, though I do not think Servius meant his words to be taken in quite this 


! The Eclogues of Vergil (Sather Classical 3 Skutsch, Aus Vergils Frithzeit, p. 80. 

Lectures, 1942), pp. 40 and 225. Rohde, Der griechische Roman, p. 97, n. 3. 

2 Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, Euphorio Ovid mentions both stories in Metamorphoses, 

f. 40 (= ZK Theocr. x. 28). 10. 162 ff., and 13. 394 ff., and links them 
together. Cf. Pliny, V.H. 21. 66. 
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sense. There are plenty of parallels for this kind of ambiguity in ancient oracu- 
lar literature. A close analogy is the story of the wicked man who tried to trick 
the Delphic oracle by consulting it with a live sparrow hidden in his hand. 
He asked whether what he held was alive or dead, planning to squeeze the 
bird to death if the Pythia replied ‘Alive’, and to produce the live sparrow if she 
replied ‘Dead’.' Virgil himself in Aeneid 3 tells how Aeneas settles in Crete in 
the mistaken belief that this is the fulfilment of Apollo’s command: antiquam 
exguirile matrem. 

Before examining the first riddle it is necessary to clear the ground by 
briefly considering the story repeated in Servius from Asconius (or possibly 
Cornutus)* that Virgil had been heard to say that he had set a trap for the 
critics in this passage ; for they would ferret it out if anything were hidden more 
carefully than usual. Virgil, we are assured, was alluding in fact to a profligate 
Mantuan called Caelius, who squandered his wealth and was left at the end 
with only three ells of earth to lie in. Many commentators have accepted this 
solution. If they are right, there is little more to be said. It must, however, be 
remarked that if this is the true answer the lines become even more pointless and 
tasteless than if there is no answer. There is no very valid reason to doubt the 
authenticity of Servius’ story. If authentic, it must surely mean, as Biichner has 
seen, that Virgil was tired of the pedantry of much contemporary criticism, and 
registered his contemptuous disapproval by this outrageous pun.’ It is one of 
the ironies of literary history that Virgil’s satirical protest has itself been 
misinterpreted by the commentators. Taking his quip literally they have sought 
and found in the riddle precisely that frigid erudition and lack of critical judge- 
ment to which Virgil was objecting. 

Properly regarded Servius’ story is an invaluable piece of evidence deriving 
from Virgil himself as to what approaches are open and what closed in attempt- 
ing a solution of the first riddle. Its words are to be accepted as bearing sub- 
stantially their surface meaning. The reader is not to look for far-fetched 
ambiguities of language or for subtleties of meaning beyond the grasp of the 
educated reader. Some degree of equivocation is not, however, ruled out— 
this is, after all, a riddle. The solution of the second riddle propounded above 
also gives some assistance in tackling the first. In accordance with the conven- 
tions of amoebean verse one would expect the first riddle to be capped by the 
second ; and the formal resemblance between them, in particular the repeti- 
tion of the four opening words, points in the same direction. One may then 
look for equivocation also in the first riddle of such a kind that more than one 
correct reply is possible, and one may suspect that the riddle is set in a frame of 
reference which is literary. Taken together with the pointers that Virgil him- 
self has supplied these considerations put out of court the clever but over- 
ingenious solution recently proposed by J. J. Savage.* It may be added that 
they also put out of court almost all other solutions advanced by critics old 
and new.$ 

* See Parke and Wormell, The Delphic 3 P.-W., R.E. u. xv. 1194, s.v. P. Vergilius 
Oracle, ii, n. 580. The story is found in Maro. 

Babrius, but it originated much earlier, and 4 ‘The Riddle of Virgil’s third Eclogue’, 

can be plausibly traced back as far as the Classical Weekly (1954), pp. 81-83. 

fifth century B.c. (ibid. i. 390 and n.). 5 For a characteristically full and enter- 
? Philargyrius and the Berne Scholia taining review of such solutions see J. H. 


attribute the first part of the story to Voss, Vergils ldndliche Gedichte, i. 119 ff. 
Asconius, and the second to Cornutus. 
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‘Say in what land(s) heaven’s span is but three ells broad.’ If we assume that 
the words bear substantially their surface meaning, it is natural to think of a 
model. I believe that Martyn was on the right lines when he suggested ‘a 
celestial globe or sphere’.' The lively Roman interest in astronomy and astro- 
logy during Virgil’s lifetime and indeed throughout imperial history needs no 
emphasis. In particular Cicero, by his repeated descriptions of Archimedes’ 
orrery started a literary tradition which was to have a surprising diversity and 
vitality, extending as it does through Ovid and Manilius to Claudian and 
Martianus Capella, while in prose the ingenuity with which Archimedes had 
constructed his model was used as proof that a Mind controls the workings 
of the universe.? Marcellus, as Cicero testifies in the de Re publica, had brought 
Archimedes’ orrery to Rome, where, no doubt, Cicero examined it. It is doubt- 
ful if any of the other writers who allude to it had actually seen it. All may well 
have derived their information from Cicero. As Vogt has pointed out, Ovid's 
expression (Fastt 6. 277) in aére clauso looks very much as if he had misread 
Cicero’s in aere illo (aere being the ablative of aes) in the de Re publica. 

In the de Natura Deorum 2. 88 Cicero describes an equally wonderful plane- 
tarium made by Posidonius, and links it with Archimedes’ orrery, which it 
closely resembles.* Here, I suggest, is the key to the puzzle. This book was given 
to the public by Cicero late in 45, when Virgil was about to begin work on the 
Eclogues, if he had not already done so: and Eclogue 3 is generally agreed to be 
amongst the earliest. Cicero had an appreciative reading public, and a new 
work would be eagerly studied on its appearance. Where Posidonius’ plane- 
tarium was to be found is not known, but it is a reasonable guess that it was at 
Rhodes.’ As for the size of the model, a span of 44 feet is what one would expect 
in such a complicated piece of mechanism. The account of Archimedes’ orrery 
in the de Re publica suggests that it could be moved from place to place without 
much difficulty, and Gallus sets it in motion unaided. 

The first riddle has then a double answer like the second. If the victim 
thought the reference was to Archimedes and answered ‘At Rome’, the ques- 
tioner would reply ‘No, at Rhodes’; if he thought the reference was to 
Posidonius and answered ‘At Rhodes’, the questioner would reply ‘No, at 
Rome’. Whereas, however, the second riddle depends for its point on a double 


' J. Martyn, Bucolicon Eclogae Decem  Entstehung und Verwendung in der Antike 


(London, 1749), ad loc. 

? Heiberg, Quaestiones Archimedeae (Copen- 
hagen, 1879), pp. 33 ff. and 41 f.,, is still the 
fullest and most discriminating treatment. 
He cites Cicero, de Re pub. 1. 21-22, Tusc. 1. 
63, Nat. Deor. 2. 88; Ovid, Fasti, 6. 277 ff.; 
Claudian, Carm. min. 51 ; Martianus Capella 
6. 583-5; Lactantius, Div. Inst. 2. 5. 18; 
Sextus Empiricus, Math. 9. 115; Iulius 
Firmicus, Math. 6. 30. 26; Cassiodorus, Var. 
ep. 1. 45. Add to these Manilius, 4. 266~7. 
Archimedes wrote a special work I]epi 
odpaiporouas, see Carpus ap. Pappum 8. 2-3; 
Proclus, in Eucl. p. 41. The most recent dis- 
cussions are E, J. Dijksterhuis, Archimedes 
(Copenhagen, 1956), pp. 23 ff., and A. S. 
Pease, Ciceronis de Natura Deorum (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1958), loc. cit. 

3 Vogt ap. Schlachter, Der Globus, seine 


(Stoicheia 8), p. 51, n. 1. Bomer, Die Fasten, 
ad loc., has called attention to Vogt’s sugges- 
tion. 

* Both models were no doubt hydraulically 
operated, cf. Manilius 4. 266-7. See Hultsch, 
Reitschrift fiir Math. und Phys. (1877), pp. 
106 ff.; P. Tannery, Rev. de Philol. (1893), 
pp. 213 ff., citing Pappus 8. 1026. 2-4. 
Tannery argues that the Posidonius of Nat. 
Deor. 2. 88 is not the philosopher, but a 
skilled craftsman ; Balbus, however, refers to 
him as Posidonius, familiaris noster, which in 
the context seems decisive against this view. 

$ Reinhardt, P.-W., R.E. xliii. 567 s.v. 
Poseidonios, says: ‘Ein Stolz seines rhodi- 
schen Hauses war scin Uranologium, das 
er nach eigenen Planen hatte anfertigen 
lassen und das er seinem Freunde Cicero 
vordemonstrierte.’ 
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tradition, each version of the legend being equally well known and equally prob- 
able as the correct reply, the situation in the first riddle is somewhat different. 
Archimedes’ orrery was indeed famous, but it seems likely that few would have 
heard of Posidonius’ planetarium outside the pages of the de Natura Deorum. 
The analogy here in ancient oracular literature is with such prophecies as that 
traditionally given to Hesiod. Being advised by the Pythia that it was his fate to 
die in the Grove of Nemean Zeus, he avoided Nemea, only to meet his death in 
a grove of Nemean Zeus on the confines of Aetolia.' In this kind of equivoca- 
tion it is part of the trap that one alternative is very familiar, the other almost 
unknown. 

I suspect that Virgil gives a clue to the solution of the first riddle in lines 
40-42, where the answer to the rhetorical question quis fuit alter? seems most 
likely to be Archimedes.? The fact that his name, alone amongst those suggested 
by the ancient commentators, could not be fitted into a dactylic hexameter* 
tells strongly in his favour. So does his close personal friendship with Conon. 
Critics have tended to pass him over because of line 42, but there is good 
evidence that he did apply himself to the determination of the solstices and the 
accurate measurement of the year.* 

I suggest then that the riddles are literary ypi¢or, depending for their solution 
on an acquaintance with hellenistic Greek and contemporary Latin literature. 
Virgil might reasonably assume in his reading public familiarity with Euphorion 
and with Cicero’s philosophical writings. If this explanation is accepted it 
involves a reassessment of the tone and purpose of the third Eclogue as a whole. 
Despite touches of Theocritean vividness and rustic coarseness it is not meant to 
be a realistic picture of country life—lines 84-87 should have put critics on their 
guard. What is here encountered is that characteristic blend of naturalism and 
artificiality, of ingenuousness and sophistication, which gives the Eclogues 
their peculiar flavour and special charm.$ 


Trinity College, Dublin D. E. W. WorRMELL 


* See Parke and Wormell, The Delphic 
Oracle, ii, n. 206. 

2 So Scaliger, De Emendatione Temporum? 
(1598), i, De Periodo Syracusana, p. 55. 

3 Martianus Capella, loc. cit., emulates 
Procrustes by squeezing Archimedeus into a 
pentameter. 

* See Ptolemy, Syntaxis Math. 3. 2 (Hip- 
parchus loquitur); Ammianus Marcellinus 
26. 1. 8; and in general P. Tannery, 
L’ Astronomie ancienne, p. 69. 


5 K. Ohlert, ‘Zur antiken Rathselpoesie’, 
Philologus, \ii (1898), 599, quotes from the 
Straszburger Rathselbuch a parallel to the 
first riddle, the solution to which is ‘A well’. 
I do not think this does more than attest 
Virgil’s success in catching the authentic 
note of folk-poetry, and illustrate the fact 
that his work has such vitality that it con- 
fers a long lease of life on his ancient com- 
mentators, even when they are wrong. 





AN EARLY INSCRIPTION AT ARGOS: 


éew[éfa Slapsopyoi é¢[av]docavro- [Totrapyds wai SOevédas hoyeSapida Kai 
*Tmopédov wai Xdpov ho Apyeciva wai Adpactos Kai ropPaydpas Kai Kréros ho 
Mivrovos xai Aptordpayos Kai "Iyovidas. S.E.G. xi. 336. 


Tue lettering of this inscription begins at the very top of the block, just below 
the straight edge, and stops half-way down the block, the lower part being 
smoothed but uninscribed. As the inscription is not set centrally on the block, 
it is probably the continuation of an inscription which ran on a block once 
superimposed upon it. Doubtful letters are those which are marked by the dot 
underneath ; and W. Peek reported in Ath. Mitt. Ixvi (1941), 200 n. 2, that he 
had seen the top of the v which Vollgraff suggested in the restoration ér[av]do- 
cavro. The inscription is dated to the seventh century B.c. by epigraphists. 
The stone itself was seen in 1729 by Fourmont and rediscovered in 1928 by 
Vollgraff; it was in the wall of a Venetian tower on the Larissa or acropolis of 
Argos. No one knows whence the Venetians had taken it. Therefore Vollgraff’s 
suggestion that it had originally been set up in porta arcis regiae is no more than 
an attractive speculation. 

When Vollgraff republished this inscription in Mnemosyne, lix (1932), 369- 
93, he traced the connexion of some of the names it mentions with heroes of 
mythology, and he concluded an interesting and learned article with the 
following summary of his views. ‘Phidon Argivus, regio loco natus, post 
consilio tyrannus factus nomine demiurgi, ostio arcis antiquae Larissae non 
proavorum, quorum dignitatem abiuraverat, stirpem insculpi iussit, sed princi- 
pum civitatis seriem, quos ante se, maximam partem regio, sicut ipse, sanguine 
exortos, quasi demiurgorum vicem suo arbitrio rempublicam strenue gessisse 
sumebat.’ ‘Phidon of Argos, born to a royal station but then designedly made 
tyrant under the title of demiurgus, gave orders that the entry to the old citadel, 
the Larissa, should be inscribed not with the lineage of his ancestors, whose 
distinction he had disclaimed, but with a list of leading personalities of state 
who, he assumed, had vigorously conducted the administration at their own 
discretion, being as it were a line of demiurgi leading up to himself—although 
they had been for the most part of royal blood, like himself.’ This is a remark- 
able and, I think, unlikely hypothesis. Phidon was the leading member of the 
Temenidae, the most famous Dorian house not only of Argos but also of the 
Peloponnese. His royal blood constituted the greatest claim any man could 
have to govern Argos, and in addition it was the greatest claim Argos had to 
rule over the Peloponnese. We hardly need the evidence of Ephorus (in 
Strabo 358) that Phidon set out as the descendant of Heracles to reconstitute 
the heritage of Temenus, gain control of cities once held by Heracles, and 
celebrate the games first instituted by Heracles. We could more readily 
imagine Agesilaus disowning descent from Heracles or Augustus disowning 
descent from Julius Caesar ; for the seventh century B.c. was an age of religious 
faith and aristocratic tradition in which, as Grote rightly observed (History of 
Greece, ii. 425), ‘this legendary title (of Phidon) was always seriously construed 
and often admitted as conclusive’. Nor was Phidon in any sense a usurper. He 

' I express my gratitude to Sir Frank kindly read this paper and gave me the help 
Adcock and Professor A. Andrewes, who of their comments. 
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held royal office, according to Aristotle (Politics 1310°17-27 Baovrelas vmap- 
xovons), before he became a tyrant. Indeed he was cited as an example of those 
early tyrannies which arose €« r@v BaowWdwy mapexBawdvrwy ta TwaTpia Kai 
SeorrotiKwrépas apyis dpeyouévwv, and not of those which arose ék tay alperdv 
émi tas Kupias apyds, for example ras Snysoupyias. There was every reason for 
him to retain the honourable title BaowAevs and consequently no reason to adopt 
that of dapsopyds instead. 

The steps by which Vollgraff reached this conclusion seem to me unconvinc- 
ing. He claimed that some of the names occurred in early Argive mythology. They 
do, and this is to be expected in a seventh-century inscription, whatever mean- 
ing is attached to it; for the members of the aristocratic families which held 
office were no less conservative in their use of names, we may suppose, than the 
Alcmeonids of Attica or the royal families of Sparta, Molossia, and Macedonia. 
But let us consider each one of the leading personalities of state whom Vollgraff 
supposes Phidon preferred to his own ancestors. The first ‘Potamos’ (the P 
being doubtful) is an uncommon name, which is known only at Athens in the 
second and third centuries a.p. Vollgraff thinks it is not a name at all but a 
river (not even ‘the river’, for the article is not there’), and he identifies the 
river as the Inachus; and he concludes that the eponymous hero of the river, 
namely Inachus, is intended. A riddling reference of this nature is improbable 
and so far as I know unparalleled in an official document. I see no reason why the 
Argives or Phidon should have hesitated to say Inachus if they meant Inachus. 

The next man, ‘Sthenelas, son of Echedamidas’, rejoices in a patronymic, 
as do two others. Vollgraff does not comment on this special distinction. Are 
we to suppose that these three ‘leading personalities of state’ were less well 
known to the Argives than the other six? Yet the other six include Ichonidas 
who has no connexion with any mythology anywhere. In another way the 
patronymic of Sthenelas is embarrassing for Vollgraff’s interpretation. He 
produces three heroes of the name Sthenelos, the sons respectively of Capaneus, 
Perseus, and Crotopus; but Phidon, it appears, passed over these heroes in 
favour of the son of an unknown figure, one Echedamidas who rivals Ichonidas 
in obscurity.?, The second man with a patronymic is Charon, son of Archesilas. 
Now Archesilas, Vollgraff points out, may be a variant of ‘Agesilas’, a ‘co- 
gnomen Pluti’. Having got thus far, Vollgraff wisely doubts whether Phidon 
would have chosen the ferryman of the dead as his predecessor in office— 
distinguished indeed but funereal: ‘interpretatio’, he writes, ‘quam minime 
urgere velim’. Yet a reader who was expected to deduce Inachus from Potamos 
might be misled by so familiar a name as Charon. The third man with a 
patronymic, ‘Ctetus, son of Minton’, has a good mythological name in Ctetus, 
which Vollgraff equates with Cteatus. There was a Cteatus whom Heracles 
killed at Cleonae (Pausanias 2. 15. 1); but he was a son of Poseidon (Pindar, 
Olympian 10. 24), whereas this Ctetus had a father Minton whose name is not 
found anywhere else. 

Those who have no patronymic offer less of a problem. Ipomedon, taken 
to be Hippomedon,? has an echo in a hero Hippomedon of Lerna, known to 
Euripides (Phoenissae 126). Adrastus is the name of the famous king of Argos 


* Cf. Tod, G.H.I., no. 4, where 6 woraudés is a variant of Sthenelos. 

is the Nile. 3 So Vollgraff, though it is surprising to 
2 Iliad 2. 564; 19. 116; and Pausanias find no h and one fi. 

2.16.1; 2.19.3. Voligraff says that Sthenelas 
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who was worshipped later at Sicyon (Hdt. 5. 67). Then comes Orthagoras. 
Here Vollgraff sees a choice between the seventh-century tyrant of Sicyon,' 
and a ‘genius quidam phallicus’ (Aristoph. Ecclesiazusae 916 f.). Next Aristo- 
machus, that great-grandson of Heracles who failed to occupy the Peloponnese, 
as Vollgraff points out. And last and least Ichonidas, nomen ignotum, of which 
Vollgraff remarks ‘heroicum hoc certe nomen non esse videtur’. 

The leading personalities of state whom Phidon is said to have selected as his 
predecessors in office may be listed as follows: Potamos = ? Inachus, Charon 
= ? the ferryman of the Styx, Adrastus, and Aristomachus, all of whom were 
active before Temenus made Argos into a Dorian state; then Ipomedon = 
? Hippomedon of Lerna, a pre-Dorian hero, Ctetus with a name like Cteatus son 
of Poseidon who was killed near Cleonae by Heracles, but with an unknown 
father, and Sthenelas comparable in name but not in patronymic with Sthene- 
los, a king of Argos; lastly Orthagoras = ? a contemporary tyrant of Sicyon 
or a genius quidam phallicus, and an unknown person called Ichonidas. This list is 
such that one must conclude Phidon was not trying to choose predecessors in 
office at all. ‘ 

The correct explanation of this inscription is surely that we have a list of 
leading magistrates at the end of a decree.” Vollgraff thinks of3e would be 
required for such an interpretation. This word may have been on the stone 
above our stone, or it may have been omitted as in other lists (e.g. Tod, 
G.H.I., nos. 53, 57, 75). The word dayuopyds is often the title for the leading 
magistrates in a Dorian state, and in the passage to which we have referred 
(Politics 131022) Aristotle names the dapuopyia as an important elective office. 
The word €favaccarro, if correctly restored, could be used only of the highest 
magistracy and probably only at a time when there was no faovAeia. The 
number nine is a multiple of the three Dorian tribes (Hylleis, Pamphyloi, and 
Dymanes), and it is likely that the nine damiorgoi are a college of magistrates 
representing the three tribes. The names of the magistrates were placed at the 
end of a decree of state, and the patronymic was added when necessary to 
distinguish between two or more men of the same name. Some names are new 
to us, others are traditional,* and that is after all what we should expect of 
a seventh-century document. 


' Vollgraff elevates Orthagoras to the Fourmont allowed three letters where 


status of a hero or god at Sicyon. This is 
partly because he distrusts the tradition that 
Orthagoras was, as he puts it, “coqui filius’ ; 
but there is little doubt that the office of 
payeipos which Andreas held was a religious 
office concerned with sacrifice, similar to 
that of the xpecdairns at Sparta (Plu. Mor. 
644 b). 

2 When this paper was in draft, Mr. A. G. 
Woodhead kindly lent me a copy of M. Th. 
Mitsos’ ApyoAx? ITpoowmoypadia (Athens, 
1952), and I found that he expressed doubts 
about Vollgraff’s interpretation in his note 
on ITorayés and suggested that the damiorgoi 
were members of a college. Otherwise Voll- 
graff’s interpretation has been accepted, e.g. 
recently in Historia, vi (1957), 141 n. 2 
and 391. 

3 At the end of line 1 of the inscription 


Vollgraff allowed one letter; and Voll- 
graff’s excellent photograph on p. 392 indi- 
cates that Fourmont may be correct since 
line 4 extends farther to the right than lines 
1 and 2. An imperative form of such a verb 
as in S.E.G. xi. 314, line 12, should perhaps 
be restored. 

4 M. Th. Mitsos, op. cit., gives seven other 
instances at Argos of Aristomachus, which 
is a common name elsewhere (e.g. in 
Molossia, S.G.D.J. 1334) ; one other instance 
at Argos of Archesilas, Hippomedon, and 
Orthagoras; and no other case at Argos of 
the remaining five names. If the T in 
Potamos is uncertain like the P, then it may 
be possible to read Sédamos of which there 
are three examples at Argos and one in- 
complete name ‘.odamos’ in Mnemosyne, 
xlvii (1919), 164 n. ix, line 12. 
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The appearance of a board of nine damiorgoi in the seventh century under 
conditions which suggest they were the leading and probably the eponymous 
magistrates is paralleled by a board of six damiorgoi at Argos in a sixth-century 
inscription where they appear to be eponymous magistrates (S.E.G. xi. 314).' 
Here too we have a multiple of three Dorian tribes. Now a fifth-century 
inscription gives the ‘king’ at Argos as the eponymous official (Tod, G.H.J. 
33). We may conjecture that the Baovevs was out of favour in the latter part of 
the seventh century (to which our inscription should be dated), because that 
office had been rendered unpopular through the despotic behaviour of its last 
holder, Phidon the so-called tyrant. There is therefore some justification for 
saying that this inscription provides a terminus ante quem floruit Phidon. 


Clifton College, Bristol 


1 The phrase ém rwvdeovey dapysopyovrov 
is followed by a list of six names placed on 
the left-hand side of the stone as in our 
inscription. If the three Dorian tribes alone 
were represented in this office, then the 
admission of a fourth tribe at Argos, the 


N. G. L. Hammonp 


later than either inscription ; a suitable time 
was the crisis after the battle of Sepeia (Hdt. 
6. 83; Arist. Politics 1303°7 twayxac@Onoav 


mapadéfacba: trav meptoixwy twas; Plu. 


Mor. 243 ta&v mepioixwy monoduevon todiras 
rovs apicrous) ; but there may be some other 


explanation of the numbers nine and six. 


Hyrnathioi, to equal status must have been 





THEOCRITUS 1. 95f. 


‘Opinion has been divided as to whether this means that 
Aphrodite was really smiling but pretending to be angry, 
or rather that she wore a smile but was really angry.’ 

A. S. F. Gow, ad loc. 


Tue problems of this passage were concisely stated by M. Platnauer more 
than thirty years ago' and his suggestions for their solution have been adopted 
and developed in A. S. F. Gow’s magnum opus. Its authority—so the present 
writer suspects—is liable at this point to eclipse the meaning of the text 


Wv0d ye wav adeia xai a Kirpis yeAdouoa, 
AdOpn pev yeAdouoa, Bapdv 5’ ava buvpov exoca, 
Kelme KTA. 


‘(1) If Aphrodite came <sweetly>* smiling, it is absurd to say in the next line 
that she was hiding her smile. . . . (2) The antithesis to ‘‘hiding her smile” is 
*‘showing her anger’. So Cholmeley and Legrand.’ These statements of M. 
Platnauer are in themselves unexceptionable. He sought to overcome the 
difficulties thus summarized by the suggestion that Ad#py here meant, not 
‘secretly’ but ‘treacherously’ (‘craftily’ Gow). Having thus eliminated the need 
for an antithesis to ‘hiding’ he would ascribe to ava-€yowwa the meaning ‘con- 
tinue’.? 

But Ad@py means neither ‘treacherously’ nor ‘craftily’. What is done Ad6py 
is ‘not seen’ and/or not meant to be seen. This fact (or intention) may have 
various implications—the relevant action may be ‘crafty’ or ‘treacherous’ or 
much else—but these implications arise from the context; they are not in- 
herent in the adverb itself. Aafpaia Kvmpis may be deemed to be, for example, 
‘pleasant’, or ‘immoral’, but obviously this is not to say that in wapeAéfaro 
AdOpn (Il. 2. 515; cf. Od. 15. 430) the adverb means anything but ‘unobservedly’. 
When Priam zoAdv xpuadv éxméurre: Aadbpa (Eur. Hec. 10), he may, or may not, 
have acted ‘prudently’, yet no one would quote this verse to show that Ad@pa 
means ‘prudently’. Actions which shun witness naturally are often evil actions ; 
even so, Ad@pa, in contexts of this kind, itself merely indicates that they are 
‘unseen’. Plotting, for instance, émPovAevew, necessarily happens Ad@pa (Soph. 
O.R. 618) ; the notion of ‘treachery’ here arises from the verb and not from 
the adverb; it colours the whole context but not the adverb outside the con- 
text. Menelaus reports that Agamemnon was killed Aa8py (Od. 4. g2) and 
Telemachus fears that the suitors may do the same to him (17. go) : these are 


® Class. Quart. xxi (1927), 202. 

2 <)> addidi; ‘with a sweet smile’ tr. 
Gow.—It need no longer be argued that 
adeia is plur. neut. (and not fem. sing.), 
esp. since M. Platnauer has quoted valid 
parallels (Class. Quart. xxiv [1930], 31 ; more 
apud Gow, ad loc., and Schwyzer, Griech. 
Gramm. i. 581, n. 2). The reciprocal inter- 
change between adda and adeia is in itself 
natural (cf. Theocr. 3. 20 ddda répyis; 


Schwyzer, loc. cit. 474, n. 2). Could it be 
that, besides, Theocritus was prompted by 
Hesiod, Theog. 40 (with unorthodox punctua- 
tion) rév 8’ dxdpartos peer addy | éx croudruw, 
Hdeia yeAg 5¢ re Sparta marpds? The proem 
of the Theogony seems to have been in 
Theocritus’ mind also when writing 7. 43. 

3 In this detail he was not followed by 
Gow. 
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‘treacherous’ deeds—this implication again being inherent in the context ; but 
Ad§pn—supplemented, in the former passage, by dvwiori ‘unexpectedly’— 
indicates the ‘secret’ procedure in the treacherous act. Similarly, when 
Neoptolemus is slain in the temple of Apollo (Eur. Andr. 1117 ff.), the con- 
spirators xevroior Adbpa. Again a ‘treacherous’ act, assuredly ; but Ad@pa says 
that Neoptolemus failed to ‘notice’ it—he had his eyes elsewhere, kar’ dppa 
aras bed. 

Ad@pn then indicates, always, that an action is ‘unobserved’ or is meant to 
be so.' In a context of murder and plotting, secrecy serves a sombre and 
‘treacherous’ intention ;? in a context of love, courtship, and smiles, a different 
one. If, in Theocritus, Aphrodite was said to have been smiling Ad@pn, she did 
so ‘secretly’ (however difficult that may be to visualize) and not ‘treacherously’. 
Nor is there any gain in replacing the English adjective by the all but synony- 
mous ‘craftily’, This word may be better suited, in an English translation, to the 
assumed context (for, what ‘treachery’ could Aphrodite be suspected of?), 
but the Greek text will bear out this nuance as little as the other. 

We are back where we started. If Aphrodite came ‘with a sweet smile’, ‘it 
is absurd to say that she was hiding her smile’. The fact, though, is, she did not 
come ‘with a sweet smile’. The smile of dAopperdis Adpodiry is here sought in 
vain ; xediav, and not yeAav, corresponds with English ‘to smile’ ; and that not 
only etymologically. 'eAdv denotes a sentiment—such as delight, satisfaction, 
amusement—which often expresses itself outwardly by laughter; often, but 
not necessarily. The heart may be said to ‘laugh’; for example, Od. 9. 413 
€nov 5° eyéAaace dirov xijp. "EyéAaoce could not here be replaced by peidnoe, for 
pecdtdw denotes a facial expression—as yeAdw need not do. The Homeric 
phrase 780 yeAdv in particular never denotes a ‘sweet smile’. This yéAws is 
75vs because, always, it expresses the delight over (or satisfaction with) some 
happening—a happening which most often consists in some harm or suffering 
undergone by others. In short, 750s yéAws normally denotes ‘Schadenfreude’ ; 
a sentiment ‘sweet’ to him that indulges in it but rarely to others. The most 
familiar instance is J/. 2. 270: when Thersites is struck by Odysseus, the 
Greeks dyvipevol mep én’ atr@ 75d yéAacoay. Similarly they laugh at Aias’ 
misfortune during the funeral games (23. 784) ; so does Paris when his arrow 
has hit Diomede (11. 378) ; so do the suitors at the fight of Odysseus and Irus 
(Od. 18. 35 and 111; 21. 376 is similar). No ‘sweet smile’ in these passages. 
And where there is not specifically ‘Schadenfreude’, there is, at any rate, 
satisfaction (Od. 16. 354).? Of special relevance for the Theocritus passage is the 


' Eur. Cycl. 552 obros, ri Spas; rév olvov 
éxmivers AaOpa ; 

? As illustrated, for example, by Andoc. 
4- 15 AaBpaiov dévov émBovAevew. Murderers 
have their reasons for keeping their doings 
‘in the dark’; so have lovers. A modern 
translator may perhaps use the adjective 
‘treacherous’ in the former passage (though 

is not ‘treason’ really a different matter ?), 
and possibly also when rendering drys 
Aafpaiov in Aesch. Ag. 1230 (hardly, how- 
ever, in the cognate Prom. 1077); but not so 
for AaBpaia Kvmpis. This may seem obvious, 
but the consequence for the Theocritus 
passage has not been drawn. 


3 It follows that Zeus (Jl. 21. 508) does 
not beam a ‘sweet smile’ on the wounded 
Artemis; he rather seems ‘amused’ by her 
misfortune. In Od. 20. 358 the greatest of 
poets uses the traditional phrase with unique 
effect: the suitors 430 yéAacoav over Theo- 
clymenus’ prophecy; madness makes them 
greet their doom with merriment.—It 
further follows that Lycidas, in Theocritus’ 
Thalysia (42 and 128), neither ‘smiles 
sweetly’ nor ‘laughs pleasantly’. He is 
‘satisfied’ and ‘delighted’, first, with Simi- 
chidas’ modesty and, later on, with his 
‘bucolic’ performance. 
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same phrase used of Aphrodite in the Homeric Hymn addressed to her (5. 49); 
780 yeAoujoaca the goddess boasts of her might. Thus also in Theocritus : she is 
‘delighted’ with her victory over Daphnis; but she keeps this delight Ad@p». 
So does Clytaemestra in the Choephoroi (738 évros oupatrwr yéAwv kevOovea), and 
so Orestes and Pylades expect her to do in Euripides’ Orestes (1122 évdd0ev 
Kexappevny). 

‘The antithesis to ‘‘hiding her smile”’ is ‘‘showing her anger’’.” We have re- 
placed ‘smile’ by ‘delight’; which would now be the correct antithesis ? Could 
it be any other than ‘showing (faked) sorrow’—like Clytaemestra’s in the two 
Passages just quoted (cxvfpwrds and éxdaxpicar) ? AdOpy certainly calls for an 
antithesis of the kind;' one remembers similar contrasts between outward 
appearance and inward sentiment, for example, in Sophocles* and Euripides.’ 
M. Platnauer, though, translated Bapdy Gupov by ‘anger’ and A. S. F. Gow by 
‘heavy wrath’—which both yield an imperfect antithesis to ‘delight’. The 
Greek phrase is the poetical equivalent of Bapv@vyia which, with the cognate 
adjective and verb, is frequent in post-classical literature. L.S.J. quote some 
instances but are somewhat vague as to their meaning—which ranges from 
‘dejection’ and ‘distress’ to ‘anger’ and ‘vengefulness’.4 The latter nuance 
may be instanced from 3 Macc. 6. 20, Appian, B.C. 2. 20, and Plut. Alex. 9 
(669) ;° the former from Callim. 4. 215 and 6. 81, Jos. Ant. 16. 322 (= 10.5), 
and several passages in Plutarch, in which the combination with Avy and 
dduppot is significant.® 

On this evidence, and particularly in view of Callimachus’ use of the adj. 
Bapv@upos, one will ascribe to Bapdv Ovpdv the connotation which fits the con- 
text uniquely. Aphrodite comes delighted by the proof of her might, but she 
holds back the visible expression of this delight and feigns an expression of 
grief. It needs few, if any, words to show that the progress of the story thus 
becomes satisfactory—as it does not on any other interpretation. Her address 
to Daphnis is permeated by her feeling of triumph yet cloaked in an affectation 
of sympathy—she even terms dpyaA¢os that Eros by whom her adversary has 
been overcome. Daphnis sees through her affectation ; he calls her Bapeta—i.e. 
‘ruthless in the exercise of her power’ (like her son, 3. 15)—and hence veyeo- 
gard, i.e. ‘deserving of men’s hatred’; which is duly bestowed upon her 
(@varoiow ameyxOnys). And then Daphnis’ invective. 

This interpretation necessitates ascribing to avéyew in 5. 96 the meaning 
prae se ferens or ostentans, and I must concede that I cannot adduce a close parallel 
for this nuance in the meaning of this verb. I am here in the same situation as 
Wilamowitz in 1906. He wrote :’ ‘avéyew, antithetically opposed to Ad@pn peév 
yeAdowwa, is for aught I know unique. Avéyew xeipas, ods, mevKas, tupd—all 
these are concrete notions. . . . Not that I have any doubts about it; but I 


* Cf. Eur. Jo 944 Aa@pa contrasted with 
davepa. 

2 Phil. 1272 (Neoptolemus mordés in ap- 
pearance but arnpds AdOpa; cf. O.R. 386). 

3 Hipp. 414 mod 8€ Kai ras owdpovas pév 
év Adyous, | AdOpa 5€ réApas ov Karas KexTy- 
pévas. 

4 This applies also to simple Baptrns and 
Bapivoya. The range of meaning of the 
English ‘being vexed’ is comparable, while 
Arist. Eth. Eud. y 3, 123115 is enlightening 


with regard to the Greek concept: AuvmeioBac 
ravrny tiv Avy qv Kadodpev Bvpdv. 

$ Also, for example, in De def. or. 14 
(417d) and, similar to this, Pyrrh. 26 (4014). 
The only classical instance known to me, 
Eur. Med. 176, seems to belong here. 

6 Trang. an. in fine (477¢) ; Mar. 50 (4294) ; 
Alex. 70 (704) ; cf. also Clem. Alex. Strom. 5. 
30. 5 (p. 663 P. = ii. 345. 28 St.) Bapu- 
Oupias wai dduppois xareaBiew ri py. 

7 Textgeschichte der griech. Bukoliker, 24 n. 2. 
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should be glad to have an older instance of épyj}v or épwra avéyew prae se ferre.’ 
Even so, the distance between the postulated meaning and those actually 
attested is not really forbidding, for dvéyew ‘to hold up’ and, intransitively, ‘to 
jut up, rise’ occurs fairly frequently down to the Roman age (e.g. in Josephus 
and Plutarch). I find no difficulty in imagining Aphrodite ‘holding up’ her 
faked expression of grief like a banner or garment covering her true sentiment. 
This after all would not by any means be the only place where Th. uses his 
language in a manner which we cannot parallel." What we have to beware of is 
the temptation of founding our interpretation on assumptions contrary to 
established Greek style and idiom. ‘Hv yeAdv does not mean ‘to smile sweetly’, 
nor Ad§pn ‘craftily’. 

The preceding interpretation may tentatively be summarized by the transla- 
tion : 


‘, .. Kypris came, delighted, 
—inwardly delighted, while pretending grief— 


University of Manchester 


? See, for example, 2. 126 eddov and 137 
€¢6Bnoe. Delphis could not possibly have 
promised Simaetha that he would ‘sleep’ 
but, if anything, that he would ‘keep his 
peace’. This nuance of evdw is, to the best of 
my knowledge, unattested (but cf. edda 
O@dAacoa and otmw xaxdv 745° evde.); and 
yet it requires much boldness to replace the 
uniform wording of papyri and manuscripts 


G. ZuntTz 


by, say, evade. In 5. 137, Jacobs’s brilliant 
conjecture éodByae is contradicted by 23. 48; 
hence one will have to acknowledge that the 
meaning of the transmitted verb is here 
strained so as to yield what the context re- 
quires; namely, impulsion by passion (and 
not by fear). Generally, the judicious charac- 
terization of Theocritus’ language by Gow 
(vol. i, p. lxvi) may be compared. 





SEX. CLODIUS—SEX. CLOELIUS 


Pzope who trust modern indexes will suppose that the name of Sex. Clodius, 
the disreputable henchman of Publius, comes twice in the Ad Atticum letters, 
14. 13. 6 and 14. 13 A. 2. The manuscripts’ give it as follows: 

14. 13. 6 cloelii EZ*: cellii M': celii RP: clodii M? bdms 

14. 13 A. 2 cloelium EZ*: celium RPM': clodium M? bdms 


But there is no doubt that the ‘Clodius’ of 14. 14. 2 and 14. 19. 2 is Sextus. 
The manuscripts have : 
14. 14. 2 cloelio EOR: clolio (clel-?) M': clodio PM*bdms 
14. 19. 2 cloelio R: cloclio P: clolio M': clodio M? bdms 
Ibid. cloelio R: cloclio P: clelio M: celio ds: clodio bm 


In 14. 13 A. 3 and 14. 13 B. 3 our texts are rather reprehensibly ambiguous. 
Clodium of the latter could be P. Clodius, Clodio of the former his young 
son; but Sextus is intrinsically more likely in both cases. The manuscripts 
have: 

14. 13 A. 3 cloelio E: clolio M': clodio RPM*bdms 
14. 13 B. 3 cloelium ER: clolium (clel-?) M': clodium PM*bdms 


In 15. 13. 3 Tyrrell—Purser hesitate between Sextus and the L. Clodius of 
12. 30. 1. The manuscripts have: 
cloelium RMZ* Lamb. marg. (‘v.c.’) : clodium Pbdms 


In 10. 8. 3 I do not know that anyone has identified Atticus’ client with Sextus. 
The manuscripts do: 
cloelium Mdm: cloclium RP: clodium O7bs 


I say the manuscripts make this identification because no one who knows the 
textual tradition of these letters will now need to be told that cloel-, not clod-, 
was the reading of the archetype in all nine passages : and because to the best of 
my knowledge no variant cloel- is found in any of the dozens of passages which 
name some Clodius (-a) other than Sextus. 

Having got so far I sought for Sextus elsewhere in Cicero’s correspondence. 
I found him only in Q.Fr. 2. 5. 4 where Sjégren’s apparatus gives: 

Clodio Manutwus: celio (coe-, Cae-) ANV: cellio P: c(o)ecilio M°GH. 

Editors of course read Clodio. 


In the Speeches, however, the name occurs fourteen times : Dom. 25,” 26, 47, 
48, 50, 83, Har. Resp. 6, 59, Sest. 133, Cael. 78, Pis. 8, 23, Mil. 33, go. I need only 
say that according to A. Klotz’s apparatus the manuscripts strongly attest 


1 A good deal of this information is 
already available in Moricca’s apparatus— 
quite enough to reveal the truth, blunders 
and omissions notwithstanding. 

2 Sex. Clodio, socio tui sanguinis, qui sua 
lingua etiam sororem tuam a te abalienavit. lam 
illa socio tui sanguinis, quae vulgo linguae 
Latinae nimium securi de nexu gentili 


interpretati sunt, aliter intellegenda. Socius 
igitur Publii sanguinis, hoc est sororis, 
Sextus quod Clodiae lingua favebat quam 
Publius incestabat. Spurcius tamen latere 
credo, quod ex eis quae ad Prop. 3. 16. 19 
(‘Propertiana’, p. 188) scripseram eruere 
mihi visus sum. 
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cloel- or something very like it in all these passages except Pis. 8 and 23. In these 
two Klotz is silent, but Mr. R. G. M. Nisbet tells me that cloel- has some manu- 
script authority. 

The only other ancient author besides Cicero to mention Sextus seems to be 
Asconius. In Asc. 15 (Stangl) P and M twice read cloelium, while S has clodium 
in the first case and proculum in the second. In 32, 40, 41, and 46 editors record 
no variant. 

So Sex. Cloelius is unmasked—for his praenomen cf. T.L.L., Onomasticon, ii. 
503. 17-21. 


Jesus College, Cambridge D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY 





AUCTORITAS, DIGNITAS, OTIUM 


‘AUCTORITAS’ was naturally one of Cicero’s favourite concepts. In the ideal 
republic power lay with the people, auctoritas with the Senate (‘Cum potestas 
in populo, auctoritas in senatu sit’, De leg. 3. 28). Alternatively, in a balanced 
state, potestas would lie with the magistrates, libertas with the people, but still 
auctoritas would be the property of the Senate, ‘in principum consilio’ (De 
rep. 2. 57). 

This auctoritas, which was the Senate’s function in government, was, as 
Mommsen said, ‘an indefinite word, evading strict definition’. Instructions 
went out to priests and others ‘auctoritate senatus’ (Mommsen, Staatsr. iii. 
2.3 1033, n. 2), and Livy frequently wrote of laws whose initiation lay in a 
senatorial decree as introduced ‘ex auctoritate patrum’. By the end of the 
Republic, however, an effective resolution of the Senate was a senatus consultum, 
while senatus auctoritas in the strict technical sense—which, Dio tells us (55. 3. 5), 
could not be expressed in Greek—was an ineffective resolution of the Senate. It 
reflected the will and intention of a majority of the senators present and voting 
on a specific resolution, and was indeed recorded as such in the Journal of the 
Senate, but it was a resolution to which effect could not constitutionally be 
given, cither because one of the tribunes had vetoed it after it was passed 
(Ad fam. 1. 7. 4; 8. 8. 6-8) or because of some procedural irregularity. 

Apart from Dio’s statement, the only evidence for senatus auctoritas in the 
sense of ‘a resolution made ineffective through tribunician veto’ is supplied by 
Cicero’s correspondence and is both late and sparse—a vetoed decree on the 
restoration of Ptolemy Auletes in 56 (Ad fam. 1. 7. 4), the three auctoritates 
reported by Caelius in October 51 (Ad fam. 8. 8. 4 ff.), and a letter of Cicero 
in the same year (Ad Ait. 5. 2. 3).' 

The Senate gave the sanction of its auctoritas to the decisions of the people, 
and was the consilium of the magistrates, who were themselves ‘in auctoritate 
senatus’. (‘Huius ordinis auctoritate uti magistratus et quasi ministros gravis- 
simi consilii esse voluerunt (maiores nostri)’, Pro Sest. 137.) But the Senate was 
no more than the sum of its members; so that the exercise of auctoritas and 
consilium was the function of the individual senator, in particular of the senior 
senators who spoke first and whose opinions could be expected to sway the 
House. 

Anyone who spoke in the Senate gave consilium. A senior senator who spoke 
early in the debate spoke with auctoritas and, if things went properly, made the 
side on which he spoke the winning side. So Cicero paid tribute to the assis- 
tance which he had received in 63 from the ‘consilium et auctoritas’ of L. 
Lucullus (Acad. 2. 3) and of P. Servilius Vatia and M. Lucullus (De dom. 132). 
Yet the senior senator’s auctoritas did not depend on his success in carrying the 
House with him. Rome’s tragedy in 51, Cicero thought five years later, was 
that the ‘consilium et auctoritas’ of the consul Ser. Sulpicius Rufus went 
unheeded: ‘cuius si essemus et auctoritatem et consilium secuti, togati 
potius potentiam (Caesaris) quam armati victoriam subissemus’ (Ad fam. 
6. 1. 6). If, by his own later account, Cicero had been listened to in early 49, 


! There is a nice municipal parallel for this meaning of ‘auctoritas’ from Veii in a.p. 26, 
Dessau, /.L.§. 6579. 
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Pompey would have gone to Spain and Caesar would have been allowed to 
stand in absence for the consulship, ‘sed victa est auctoritas mea’ (Ad fam. 
6. 6. 6). 

‘Dic, M. Tulli.’ The whole essence of republicanism lay in free senatorial 
debate, with the seniors taking the lead, on the current problems of the day. 
This Caesar effectively abolished. The world of the dictator was one in which 
there was no more place for ‘consilium’ and ‘auctoritas’. ‘Cum dominatu 
unius omnia tenerentur neque esset usquam consilio aut auctoritati locus’ 
(De offic. 2. 2). So Cicero wrote when Caesar was dead. He wrote the same in 
46, in the Brutus, when Caesar was alive. The state, he said, had no more use 
for the only arms which he knew how to wield, ‘consili, ingeni, auctoritatis 
arma’ (Brutus 7). ‘In qua urbe modo gratia, auctoritate, gloria floruimus, in 
ea nunc his quidem omnibus caremus’ (Ad. fam. 4. 13. 2 (46 B.c.) ; cf. 6. 10. 2.) 

The earlier you spoke in a senatorial debate, the greater your auctoritas. In 
the interval between the election and the end of the year the consuls-designate 
spoke first ; so before 1 January they had auctoritas as consuls-designate, after 
1 January imperium as consuls. 

After the consuls-designate, the consulares. Then the praetors-elect, the prae- 
tors, and the praetorit. In the good old days junior senators did not presume to 
speak, even if given the opportunity. They acknowledged the greater wisdom 
of Age, and voted as the consulars had voted (Dion. Hal. 7. 47. 1). 

It was a feature and in part a cause of the failure of republicanism at the end 
that the repositories of auctoritas in the Senate were so little fitted for their 
responsibility or, alternatively, were so easily frightened from discharging it. 

We do not know how well D. Iunius Silanus spoke as consul-designate when 
he opened the debate on the punishment of Catiline’s associates on the Nones, 
since, of our two main authorities, Cicero’s interest does not extend beyond 
himself, and it was Sallust’s object to minimize the importance of other 
speeches in order to emphasize the importance of that comparatively junior 
senator, the tribune-elect Cato, But, Catulus perhaps excepted,' no consular, it 
seems, had anything important to say. 

In the first debate on the food crisis on 7 September 57—when, admittedly, 
there were hooligans about, throwing stones*—only three consulares—out of a 
possible number of about seventeen—attended (Ad Alt. 4. 1. 6), ‘quod tuto se 
negarent posse sententiam dicere’, On the following day, when the issue was 
already settled and the danger was evidently over, they were all there : ‘omnes 
consulares nihil Pompeio postulanti negarunt.’ Again in early 43 we hear the 
same story : ‘erat firmissimus senatus, exceptis consularibus’ (Ad fam. 12. 5. 2). 

If auctoritas is d€iwpa in Greek, so possibly is dignitas. There is more evidence 
than Mommsen’s faulty restoration of the Latin of the Res Gestae to establish 
the very close relationship of the two concepts. ‘Praestiti auctoritate.’ ‘Auctori- 
tate praestans’ is a phrase which occurs at least once in Cicero (Pro Cluent. 
107) and once in Valerius Maximus (7. 2, ext. 17); and if the expression 
‘dignitate praestans’ does not exist in surviving Latin, that is no more than an 
accident. Tacitus’ ‘dignitas’, as we know, ‘started, grew, and advanced’ (Hist. 
1. 1). The senatorial order’s dignitas was greater than that of the equestrian 
order (De dom. 74; Suet. Vesp. 9. 2). There were ‘gradus dignitatis’ (De rep. 

* Plutarch, Cic, 21. 4. The roll call of consu- esse boni semper in senatum venire nec cum 


lares in Ad Att. 12. 21,1 isarollcall,no more. his sentio qui statuunt minus bonis tempori- 
* De dom. 5, ff.; 8, ‘Primum dico senatoris bus in senatum ipsum non venire.’ 
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1. 43), and you could speak of ‘princeps dignitate’ (Phil. 1. 34). Augustus could 
perfectly well have written ‘dignitate omnibus praestiti’; only he did not.' 

The two words were very closely linked, the one static, the other dynamic. 
Auctoritas was the expression of a man’s dignitas—though in his early De 
inventione 2. 166 Cicero had put it the other way about: ‘dignitas est alicuius 
honesta et cultu et honore et verecundia digna auctoritas’. 

In politics a man’s dignitas was his good name—that ‘bona aestimatio’ on 
which Gaius Gracchus laid such stress. It was his reputation and standing. 
The concept was one of overwhelming importance to every outstanding politi- 
cian of the late Republic. Florus rightly trumpeted the word when he was 
describing the first association of the three dynasts in 59 B.c. Cato’s intran- 
sigence, he says, drove Pompey to prepare defences (praesidia) for his dignitas ; 
Crassus was well-buttressed with birth, wealth, and dignitas; so the three 
combined, ‘Caesare dignitatem comparare, Crasso augere, Pompeio retinere 
cupientibus’ (2. 13. g-11). Ten years later Caesar’s complaint of Pompey was 
that he wanted nobody to be his equal in dignitas (B.C. 1. 4. 4). M. Marcellus, 
consul in 51, who started the agitation for Caesar’s recall from Gaul, ‘sibi 
omnem dignitatem ex Caesaris invidia quaerebat’: so Hirtius wrote (B.C. 
8. 53). Marcellus staked the whole of his reputation on his success in turning 
people’s feelings against Caesar. 

Caesar at once made tremendous play with his own dignitas when the Senate 
sought to deny him the advantages promised by the legislation of 52. This is 
evident from all three contemporaries who constitute our primary sources for 
the clash—Caesar himself, Hirtius,? and Cicero. Cicero’s evidence is best of all 
(Ad Att. 7. 11, mid-January 49), ‘atque haec ait omnia facere se dignitatis 
causa.’ 

The emotional strength of Caesar’s appeal to the claim of dignitas could not 
possibly have been heightened. His dignitas, he declared in negotiation with 
Pompey’s first envoys at Ariminum at the start of 49, was something on which 
he would stake his life : ‘sibi semper primam fuisse dignitatem vitaque potiorem’ 
(B.C. 1. 9. 2).4 Cicero could not complain of such extravagant language. In 56, 
defending Sestius, he had spoken in similar terms (Pro Sest. 48) of his own con- 
duct in 58: ‘cum omnia semper ad dignitatem rettulissem nec sine ea quicquam 
expetendum esse homini in vita putassem... .’ 

It was perhaps because of the very strong association of ‘dignitas’ with 
Caesar’s ‘treason’ in 49 that Augustus did not like the word, and found ‘aucto- 
ritas’ an acceptable alternative. As a word, it was at least untarnished. 

Caesar was a man strong enough in the worldly adjuncts of power to fight for 
his own dignitas, and to uphold it. Not so Cicero. 

In January 55 Cicero wrote sadly to tell Lentulus Spinther that his dream 
of life as an elder statesman—‘dignitas in sententiis dicendis, libertas in re 
publica capessenda’—was shattered (Ad fam. 1. 8. 3). The acquittal of Gabinius 
in October 54 drove him to tell Quintus, ‘nullam esse rem publicam, nullum 
senatum, nulla iudicia, nullam in ullo nostrum dignitatem’ (Ad Qf. 3. 4. 1). 


! Pliny states (Pan. 19. 1 f.; 61. 2) that (Aul. Gell. 11. 10). 
magistrates and administrators lost nothing 3 B.G. 8. 6. 2 and 24. 4 on Caesar’s care 
of their auctoritas in Trajan’s presence, that it for his own dignitas in Gaul; 50. 4; 52. 4; 
was in dignitas that he overshadowed them. 53- 1 on his dignitas in Rome in and after 51. 
2 The phrase occurs three times in his “CL BG th 77 t. K's. 
speech against the lex Aufeia, O.R.F.2, 187 f. 
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His augurship came in 53; in 51, the battle of mons Amanus. A supplicatio 
and a triumph would have made full amends for 58 and 56. Hence his feverish 
anxiety for both. He secured the first ; the second vanished in the humiliating 
suspense of living almost under open arrest in south Italy in the winter of 48/47 
before Caesar’s return. There followed the horror of dynastic rule. 

He had resolved, ‘desiderio pristinae dignitatis’, to speak no more in public 
(Ad. fam. 4. 4. 4). But in September 46 he broke silence with his rapturously 
intemperate Pro Marcello and later in the year he spoke successfully for Ligarius. 
From Corcyra Cn. ‘Plancius wrote to congratulate him on the recovery of his 
dignitas : ‘me meam pristinam dignitatem obtinere’ (Ad fam. 4. 14. 1). ‘And so I 
have,’ Cicero replied, ‘if loyal feeling for the state and winning good men’s 
approval of those loyal feelings is all that dignitas amounts to; but if in dignitas 
you include the power of translating those loyal feelings into action or of 
defending them with complete freedom, then ‘‘ne vestigium quidem ullum 
est reliquum nobis dignitatis’’.’ ‘Imago veteris meae dignitatis’, he had written 
a little earlier to Ligarius (Ad fam. 6. 13. 4; cf. 6. 10. 2). All ‘dignitatis gradus’ 
were destroyed, he wrote of this period a little later in the De offictis (2. 65). 

Caesar was killed, and for a few months, as it seemed, dignitas was restored, 
even auctoritas. 

So much for ‘dignitas’. But what of ‘dignitas’ and ‘otium’ in conjunction? 
What of ‘otiosa dignitas’? What of ‘cum dignitate otium’ ? 

In view of the excitement which this latter phrase has caused its appearance is 
surprisingly infrequent.' Cicero used it three times. In Pro Sestio 98, in March 
56, he said that it was the object and duty of the statesmen of the Optimates to 
direct their course like steersmen to the attainment of ‘cum dignitate otium’. 
In the farhous letter which he wrote more than two years later to Lentulus 
Spinther to explain the state of the political world to which in a few months’ 
time Lentulus would be returning from Cilicia, and to explain particularly 
the change in Cicero’s own position within that political world since Lentulus’ 
departure three years earlier (Ad fam. 1. 9. 21), he remarked, ‘As I have said 
on a large number of occasions, the goal of all us politicians should be ‘‘cum 
dignitate otium” ’, and, in between, at the very beginning of the De Oratore, 
finished in 55, he wrote, ‘When I think over the old days and recall them to 
my mind, as I often do, the men above all others to be envied, as it seems to me, 
are those who, living when government was at its best, were highly distinguished 
for the offices which they had held and for the fame of their achievements, and 
could hold steadily to a course which enabled them as they pleased to be safe 
and active—‘‘in negotio sine periculo”—or ‘‘in otio cum dignitate”’.’ 

Its three appearances belong, then, to the three years 56-54. ‘Otium cum 
libertate’ and ‘otium cum servitio’ are expressions found in Sallust’s version of 
the speech made by the consul Lepidus in 78 (Hist. 1. 55. 9 and 25 M.; cf. 
3. 48. 13 M.). Was Sallust having fun, as he sometimes did, in parodying 
Cicero’s sententious utterances? Or did Lepidus in fact use those expressions 
in 78? In which case Cicero will have made play with a familiar form of expres- 
sion in 56 and later. Others, indeed, may even have spoken of ‘cum dignitate 
otium’ before he did. 

Cicero’s earliest association of the two words in what survives of his writing 

* For the latest discussion of this concept, Dignitate Otium: a reconsideration’, 7.R.S. 
with a survey of the differing views of earlier —_xliv (1954), 1-13. 
scholars, see Ch. Wirszubski, ‘Cicero’s Cum 
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was in the speech which he made to the people on the day after his return to 
Rome, on 5 September 57. Praising Pompey’s part in securing his restoration, 
he said, ‘mihi unus uni privato amico eadem omnia dedit quae universae rei 
publicae, salutem, otium, dignitatem’ (Post red. ad pop. 16). ‘Otium’, like 
‘dignitas’, could have more than one meaning. When used of individuals, it 
was ‘private’ or ‘retired’, as opposed to ‘active public life’. It was the state of 
the man who turned his back on public life, and it was also the state of the man 
who had played his full part in public life and retired from it. As such, it was 
either creditable or discreditable—‘honestum’ or ‘inhonestum’. ‘Otio prodi- 
mur’, as the younger Pliny was later to say (Pan. 82. 9). The ‘otium’ of idle 
self-indulgence was discreditable ; it was concerned not with ‘dignitas’ but with 
‘voluptas’ (Pro Sest. 138). Sallust’s late-developing moral sense austerely forbade 
him to devote his retirement from public life to farming or hunting (‘servilia 
officia’), but approved of his becoming a historian (Cat. 4). This, certainly, was 
‘honestum otium’. Cicero uses the same epithet frequently of his own absorp- 
tion in scholarly writing in the years in which he was forced to withdraw from 
public life.’ But for Cicero this was only a second-best life. It lacked dignitas. 
For to desert active life for scholarship and writing, when a free choice was 
open to you, was dereliction of duty. ‘Cuius studio a rebus gerendis abduci 
contra officium est’ (De offic. 1. 19 and 69-71). 

In public life ‘otium’ stood for peace and freedom from disturbance.? It 
was relief after war, ‘otium ab hostibus’. So Sallust wrote, of the period fol- 
lowing the end of the great wars of the second century B.c. (B.J/. 41, 4), ‘Quod 
in advorsis rebus optaverant otium, postquam adepti sunt, asperius acerbiusque 
fuit.’ And if ‘otium’ was freedom from external assault, it was also freedom from 
internal disorder, from ‘tumultus’ and civil war ; this was ‘otium domesticum’ 
(De leg. agr. 2. 9)—‘salus communis atque otium’ (Pro Sest. 5 and 15). ‘Deus 
nobis haec otia fecit.’ From this it was not a long step to using the word for 
acceptance of the status quo, acceptance of existing political and social condi- 
tions, of ‘religiones, auspicia, potestates magistratuum, senatus auctoritas, 
leges, mos maiorum, iudicia, iuris dictio, fides, provinciae, socii, imperi 
laus, res militaris, aerarium’ (Pro Sest. 98; cf. 137). This equation was made 
frequently by Cicero from 63 onwards (e.g. De leg. agr. 2. 8; 3. 4; Pro Sest. 137). 

Placid acceptance of the existing régime was naturally viewed differently by 
the supporters and beneficiaries of that régime—the ‘natio Optimatium’ in the 
language of Clodius and the late-republican Populares (Pro Sest. 96 ; cf. 137)'— 
and by its enemies and critics. Acceptance of existing conditions, Lepidus 
declared in 78, in Sallust’s version of his speech, was tantamount to the 
abandonment of liberty ; ‘otium’ was ‘otium cum servitio’ (Hist. 1. 55. 25 M.). 

The retort of the conservative politician was the retort of Maitre Pangloss, an 
assurance to the proletariat that all was for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds. This is the theme of an important section of the Pro Sestio where, 
brave, muddled, and illogical, Cicero hides under an ornamental profusion of 
fine oratory the political barrenness of his own thought and the thought of his 
political friends. That change and reform is a function of organic life in any 


' Ad fam. 4. 4. 43 7- 33- 2; Acad. 1. 11; ? See Wirszubski, op. cit. 4-6 for further 
De offic. 2. 4; 3- 3- In Ad fam. 5. 21. 2 the references to the use of ‘otium’. 
use of ‘honestum otium’ is different and, in 3 Schol. Bob. ad Pro Sest. 132 (139 St.) 
fact, in Cicero’s writing, unique. See says that the phrase ‘natio Optimatium’ was 
Wirszubski, op. cit. 8. Vatinius’ invention. 
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healthy society, and that a great many reforms were urgently needed in the 
corrupt hooligan world of Clodius, C. Cato, and the heroic Milo is not as much 
as suggested. The political world is divided sharply into good men and bad, 
Optimates and criminals. All are Optimates who respect the constitution and 
love peace (98 f.); such men abound at every social level, from freedmen 
upwards. The best men even of the proletariat are Optimates by decent 
instinct. ‘Omnes optimates sunt qui neque nocentes sunt nec natura improbi 
nec malis domesticis impediti’ (97)—all who are honest and solvent. Populares 
and Optimates were, therefore, one and the same. The so-called Populares who 
preached revolution were, properly considered, ‘ficte et fallaciter populares’ 
(De dom. 77) ; or, if they lay debased claim to the title, then in striking paradox 
it could be said, ‘populum ipsum non esse popularem’. 

At the top level of political society were the political leaders of this great 
army of good men, the ‘propugnatores reipublicae’ (Pro Sest. 101), the ‘prin- 
cipes’ (138), with their policy, the ‘consilium principum’ (cf. 136). These 
were men who did not seek popular applause, and rarely won it (140 f.). 

How were the facts of recent history to be squeezed into this extraordinary 
mould ? 

First the false ‘populares’ of Cicero’s political world had to be distinguished 
from such men as the Gracchi. Bribery was the convenient differential. A 
man like Clodius had no hope of securing political support unless he paid for it. 
Who could imagine the Gracchi buying votes? Support for them had been 
genuine support (104 f.). 

Were the Gracchi then Optimates ? It had to be admitted that they were not, 
and that in fact the great prototypes of optimate politicians—Scaurus, Metellus 
Numidicus, and Catulus—opposed that kind of genuinely ‘popular’ politi- 
cian. Here was a crux indeed, and Cicero did his poor best to solve it. ‘Multi- 
tudinis studium aut populi commodum ab utilitate rei publicae discrepabat’ 
(Pro Sest. 103). The optimate politicians were right in their opposition and— 
we can hardly believe the evidence of our ears here—the people admitted the 
fact because, when all the fuss and bother of these popular reforms was over, 
and when a real crisis arose, it was to these same optimate ‘principes’ that the 
people turned for advice—advice, moreover, which they followed. ‘Ac tamen, 
si quae res erat maior, idem ille populus horum auctoritate maxime commove- 
batur’ (Pro Sest. 105). Wisely Cicero contents himself with making this extra- 
ordinary claim, and does not illustrate it by a single example. 

‘Cum dignitate otium’ stood out in contrast to ‘otium sine dignitate’.' 
When, too late, good men (boni) woke up to the existence of sinister plotting 
on the part of seditious ‘populares’ and, for the sake of momentary peace 
(otium), made concessions to them rather than face a show-down, they achieved 
‘otium sine dignitate (100), ‘otium quod abhorreat a dignitate’ (98). If they 
woke up altogether too late, of course, they lost ‘otium’ and ‘dignitas’ too (100). 

Against this background we view Cicero’s pipe dream of the contemporary 
political world. People and optimate politicians, he claimed, saw eye to eye. 
‘Iam nihil est quod populus a dilectis principibusque dissentiat.’ The people 
had no demands to make, and it did not want civil war. ‘Nec flagitat rem ullam 
neque novarum rerum est cupidus.’ ‘Et otio suo et dignitate optimi cuiusque 
et universae rei publicae gloria delectatur’ (104). This is the ‘cum dignitate 


* What today might be called ‘the Munich spirit’. 
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otium’ of the Pro Sestio—freedom from disturbance (otium), and respect for the 
government and its members, who themselves deserve respect. 

It is a mistake to make a problem of Cicero’s saying ‘dignitate optimi 
cuiusque’ instead of ‘dignitate senatus’ or ‘dignitate rei publicae’.' The 
‘dignitas’ of the government, in particular of the Senate, was the ‘dignitas’ of 
its members—‘dignitatem rei publicae sustinent’ (De dom. 3)—especially its 
senior members ; and so the young man for whose inspiration this tract for the 
times was inserted into Sestius’ defence was reminded that the Senate was 
open to merit, to all citizens, whatever their origins (Pro Sest. 137). 

In all the five surviving speeches delivered by Cicero in this winter following 
his recall from exile there is, explicit or implied, a contrast between orderly 
government, such as he thought to have been restored (De dom. 25), and the 
complete breakdown of government in 58 under two men whom, without 
insult to the office, you could not call consuls (De dom. 62; 91), the ‘novus 
dominatus’ (De dom. 68), the banishment of Cicero and of the Republic with 
him (De dom. 87), and the prolonged triumph of gangsterdom which followed 
his exile. Clodius, the prince of gangsters, was the enemy of peaceful govern- 
ment—‘oti et pacis hostis’, ‘cui salus esse in otio nulla posset’, he had said of 
him in the De domo (12 f.)—while in his own recall there lay ‘spes oti et con- 
cordiae’. ‘Otium’ had disappeared during his exile; and so had the ‘dignitas’ 
of government, ‘in republica ab aliis oppressa, ab aliis deserta, ab aliis prodita’ 
(De dom. 2). 

With the restoration of what at least by contrast seemed settled conditions, 
to talk of ‘otium’ and ‘dignitas’ was no more a mockery.” A peaceful and 
contented populace, a responsible, effective, and respected government—that 
was ‘otiosa dignitas’, ‘cum dignitate otium’ (Pro Sest. 98). Guiding the ship 
of state through the stormy seas stirred up by the ‘seditiosi’, the stern, hard- 
working and dutiful ‘principes’ were determined to jettison none of the tradi- 
tional institutions of the Republic, to hold on course and make for harbour, 
‘oti illum portum et dignitatis’ (98 f.). The ‘otium’ which they sought was for 
others, not themselves (139; Post red. ad pop. 1). 

That is what in the Pro Sestio ‘cum dignitate otium’ meant. But with the 
readjustment in Cicero’s own position in politics two or three months after the 
Pro Sestio was delivered, the phrase was given a new twist, and applied by 
Cicero to himself, to his own ‘otium’ and his own ‘dignitas’. 

The opening remark of the De Oratore, which was finished in 55, introduces 
the new conception.’ ‘Otium’ is now retirement, the condition of the elder 
statesman. His active political life, his consulships and proconsulships are at an 
end. He is ‘consularis’, one of those Fathers of the House whose sententia, 
delivered at a very early stage in a senatorial debate, could have such a power- 
ful influence in swaying the vote of the House. This influence was his dignitas. 
It was this life of influential and independent elder-statesmanship, the effective 
exercise of ‘consilium’ and ‘auctoritas’, that was snatched from Cicero when 
he made his capitulation in 56. ‘Quae enim proposita fuerat nobis, cum et 
honoribus amplissimis et laboribus maximis perfuncti essemus, dignitas in 


1 See Wirszubski, op. cit. 9. must be that no one should pursue careerism 
2 In Pro Sest. 98, ‘Neque rerum geren- (as Caesar was to do in 49) to the detriment 
darum dignitate homines ecferri ita con- of the country’s peace. On this, Wirszubski, 
venit ut otio non prospiciant’, ‘rerum op. cit. gf. 
gerendarum’ is an intrusion. The meaning 3 Vide supra, p. 46. 
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sententiis dicendis, libertas in re publica capessenda, ea sublata totast, nec 
mihi magis quam omnibus’, he wrote to Spinther in early 55 (Ad fam. 1. 8. 3 f.). 
‘Otium’ he might hope still to enjoy, but not ‘dignitas’. ‘Dignitatem quidem 
illam consularem fortis et constantis senatoris nihil est quod cogitemus.’ He 
had, therefore, to descend to the retirement of the author and scholar. This was 
‘honestum otium’, but it was acceptable only faute de mieux. It was not the 
retired statesman’s choice. 

There is finally the appearance of ‘cum dignitate otium’ in Ad fam. 1. g. 21, 
where Cicero revives, with a sad and sinister difference, the language of the 
Pro Sestio. The whole plan and purpose of the letter makes his meaning clear. 
He had to justify to Spinther his change of political front in 56. He revives the 
image of the statesman-gubernator, steering the ship of state. In the Pro Sestio 
he stayed on course, battling through the stormy seas of popular agitation to 
reach harbour, ‘cum dignitate otium’. Here in Ad fam. 1. 9. 21 is the same 
steersman with the same object in view : ‘cum omnibus nobis in administranda 
re publica propositum esse debeat, id quod a me saepissime dictum est, cum 
dignitate otium.’ But this time the seas are too strong, and he must change 
course: ‘in navigando tempestati obsequi artis est.” He must make for a dif- 
ferent harbour, but one which will give the same good shelter, ‘cum dignitate 
otium’, This, by his capitulation in 56, Cicero has done. As he had already told 
Lentulus, he had lost the hope of ‘dignitas’ as an active retired politician for 
himself, it must be the ‘cum dignitate otium’ of the Pro Sestio—‘peace in our 
time and respect for the government’—that, at whatever sacrifice to himself, 
he has changed course in order to secure. ‘Neque delendum, etiam si id fieri 
posset, summorum civium principatum’ ; refusal to recognize the undeniable 
power of the dynasts, persistence in opposition which was doomed to ineffective- 
ness, would not, for the Roman world at large, promote ‘cum dignitate otium’.' 


Exeter College, Oxford J. P. V. D. Batspon 
* This paper was read to the Oxford by discussion which followed the paper then 


branch of the Classical Association in and by comments by Mr. J. R. Hawthorn of 
January 1959, and I have been helped both _ Bradfield College, who read it in typescript. 





THE MANUSCRIPT A OF SOPHOCLES AND ITS 
RELATION TO THE MOSCHOPULEAN RECENSION 


ProressoR KAMERBEEK in a recent article’ raises some interesting questions 
about the value of the manuscript of Sophocles Parisinus gr. 2712, universally 
known as A. Ever since the time of Brunck, who was the first to use this manu- 
script extensively, it has been considered second only to Laurentianus XXXII 
g (L) as a source of correct readings and as a witness of the old, i.e. pre- 
Byzantine, tradition of Sophocles.* But the importance of A has been seriously 
challenged by Alexander Turyn,’ who has sought to show that in Ajax, Electra, 
and Oedipus Tyrannus—the three plays which constitute the Byzantine Triad of 
Sophocles—A’s text is principally that of the recension of Manuel Moschopulus 
(fl. ¢. A.D. 1290)—or, more strictly, the version of that recension which includes 
scholia by Maximus Planudes and some slight variations in the poetic text.* 
Turyn has pointed out that, although A is not wholly’ dependent on this 
Moschopuleo-Planudean recension, its variants, because drawn from other 
known sources, are of no importance and its entire text in these three plays is 
worthless to a modern editor who wishes to reconstruct the pre-Byzantine tradi- 
tion of the Triad. Turyn uses these conclusions, together with evidence from 
the four other plays (a different problem, which I shall not discuss here) to prove 
that the text of A is an edited one throughout: it is, in fact, no more than an 
anonymous Byzantine recension, to be classed henceforth with those of Mos- 
chopulus, Thomas Magister, and Triclinius and not to be treated as a valuable 
witness of the old tradition.® 

One ought not to discuss A without mentioning A’s family, the group of 
manuscripts which Turyn has called the ‘Paris class’, with the symbol 7. 
This group consists of A and two other manuscripts, U (Marcianus gr. 467) 
and Y (Vindobonensis philosoph. philol. gr. 48). Turyn has shown’ that these 
two manuscripts are A’s gemelli, which means that such editorial activity as we 
detect in A ought properly to be attributed to 7, the common source of A, U, 
and Y. But for the purpose of this discussion we may generally confine our- 
selves to the manuscript A alone.*® 

' Mnemosyne, S. IV, xi. 1 (1958), 25 ff. ® But in Philoctetes, O.C., Trachiniae, 
Antigone Turyn argues that A’s original 


2 For modern championship of A see A. 
Dain, Sophocle I. Les Trachiniennes, Antigone 
(ed. Budé), Introduction, pp. xliii ff., ‘le 
Parisinus gr. 2712 est un manuscrit précieux 
par le choix important de legons anciennes 
qu’il nous a conservées.” 

3 ‘The Sophocles Recension of Manuel 
Moschopulus’ in Transactions and Proceedings 
of the American Philological Association, \xxx 
(1949) (pp. 139 ff. on A); and ‘Studies in 
the Manuscript Tradition of the Tragedies 
of Sophocles’, Jilinois Studies in Language and 
Literature, xxxvi (1952) (pp. 173 ff. on A). 
I shall quote these two important works as 
‘Recension’ and ‘Studies’. 

* ‘Recension’, pp. 125 and 144. 
5 For examples of A’s divergences from 
Moschopulus see ‘Recension’, p. 145. 


stock is derived from the Laurentian and 
Roman families, with many Byzantine inter- 
polations (‘Studies’, p. 177). 

7 ‘Studies’, pp. 173 ff. 

8 The date of A is an important and much- 
discussed problem. If A is late-thirteenth- 
century as Dain asserts (op. cit., p. xliii), 
there may be some difficulty in supposing 
it to derive from a manuscript (7) itself 
already affected by Moschopulus’ recension 
of ¢. 1290. But Turyn thinks A is a product of 
the fourteenth century, and I find it difficult 
to see how one can date a manuscript of this 
period with extreme precision (i.e. to within 
a few years) if there is no other indication 
than the hand itself. Turyn has effectively 
replied to criticisms of his dating of A in 
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Leaving aside the problem cf A’s behaviour in Philoctetes, Oedipus Coloneus, 
Trachiniae, and Antigone, Professor Kamerbeck asks the question, did A in fact 
depend almost wholly on Moschopulus in the Triad?—a question which 
Turyn’s evidence, full as it is, does not perhaps wholly dispel from our minds. 
It is clear enough that A has borrowed heavily from Moschopulus, as Turyn’s 
list of readings shows,' and Professor Kamerbeck does not attempt to deny it, 
but he does also see many non-Moschopulean elements in A’s text and, from 
the detailed evidence which he sets out (from Oedipus Tyrannus), concludes that 
A must be the descendant of a third ancient branch of the Sophoclean stemma : 
distinct, that is, from the ‘Laurentian’ family (Turyn’s symbol A, comprising L 
and A [Leiden B.P.G. 60 A, the ‘Leiden palimpsest’]) and the ‘Roman’ 
family (Turyn’s symbol p, comprising G [Dindorf’s I’, Florence Conv. Soppr. 
152], R [Vaticanus gr. 2291], M [Modena a. T. 9. 4, containing scholia only], 
and Q [Parisinus suppl. gr. 109, which is not relevant to our present discussion 
as it does not contain Oedipus Tyrannus). This ‘Roman’ family is now generally 
thought to form a second branch of the old tradition, ultimately derived from 
the same archetype (Turyn’s symbol w) as the ‘Laurentian’ branch,” 

According to Professor Kamerbeek’s view of A as a basically old manuscript, 
some of the Moschopulean readings in A would be accounted for by supposing 
that the scribe of A, as well as using a manuscript of the ‘third branch’ of the 
ancient tradition as his exemplar, had access to a copy of the recension of 
Moschopulus. The remaining agreements between A and Moschopulus would 
be explained on the assumption that Moschopulus himself used a manuscript 
of this third family when he was composing his edition. ‘Thus, on this hypothesis, 
when A agrees with Moschopulus the explanation may be (a) that A took 
the reading direct from Moschopulus, or (6) that A and Moschopulus both 
took it from a common source—the third ancient family of manuscripts. 

This seems to me to be going rather too far. I shall try to prove from a 
detailed examination of Professor Kamerbeck’s evidence that there is no need to 
posit a third branch of the ancient tradition and that A’s text is, as Turyn 
maintains, essentially a made-up text, based largely on Moschopulus in the 
Triad, and familiar also with the two versions (A and p) of the old tradition 
which we know to have existed distinct from one another as early as ¢c. A.D. 
1000.’ Unless A can be shown to contain (in the Triad) non-Moschopulean 
readings which could not have been derived from A or p and which it would 
clearly be beyond a Byzantine editor to conjecture, it would seem uneconomical 
to assume that yet another version of the text of Sophocles was current from 


“The Byzantine Manuscript Tradition of the 
Tragedies of Euripides’, Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature, xliii (1957), 89, note 
146, where he remarks: ‘I do not under- 
stand how anyone can ignore the fact that 
the Paris 2712 must be posterior to the 
Moschopulean edition of Sophocles if it 
contains [as it does] some Moschopulean 
scholia on the Sophoclean triad.’ On these 
scholia see Turyn, Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, \xiii. 161. 

' ‘Recension’, p. 143. 

2 1 leave for another occasion a fuller 
discussion of this family. Professor Kamer- 
beek himself accepts the existence of p as a 


distinct ancient family: ‘Nunc tantum non 
constat eos nobis testes esse alterius rami 
memoriae mediaevalis iuxta L (et A) ex una 
stirpe enati.’ On the Roman family see 
Turyn, ‘Recension’ and ‘Studies’ and Vit- 
torio De Marco, ‘Sulla tradizione mano- 
scritta degli scolii sofoclei’ in Studi Italiani 
di filologia classica, N.8. xiii (1936), 3-44, and 
‘De scholiis in Sophoclis tragoedias veteri- 
bus’, in Memorie della R. Accademia Nazionale 
dei Lincei, classe di scienze morali, storiche ¢ 
filologiche, Anno CCCXXXIV_ (1937), 
serie VI, vol. vi, fase. ii. 

3 The text of Sophocles in the Suda (c. 
A.D. 1000) is heavily on the side of p. 
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early times. And unless A can be shown to offer readings of value besides those 
which it shares with dozens of Moschopulean manuscripts, we should surely 
not be justified in supposing that Moschopulus derived the better of these 
readings from an ancestor of A, when the simplest interpretation of the facts 
would suggest that A has no greater claim to distinction than any other 
Moschopulean manuscript. 

We must first examine Professor Kamerbeeck’s third group of readings, 
A’s divergences from Moschopulus. If these non-Moschopulean readings in A 
are also at variance with A and p they may well be very significant. But if A in 
disregarding Moschopulus agrees with one or other of the two ancient families 
I do not think we can justifiably see any special significance in this. A Byzan- 
tine editor might be expected to be familiar with A and p, as Turyn indeed 
assumes 7 to have been' and as Moschopulus was. 

As witnesses for the text of Moschopulus I shall use Vaticanus gr. 50 
(Turyn’s symbol Xa), representing the pure Moschopulean recension, and 
Vindobonensis philosoph. philol. gr. 161 (Turyn’s symbol Xr) together with 
Vindobonensis philol. supplem. gr. 71 (Turyn’s symbol Xs), representing the 
Moschopuleo-Planudean recension, to which Turyn finds A to be more closely 
related. This relationship is, indeed, borne out by at least two of Professor 
Kamerbeek’s first four instances in his Group 3, which he quotes as non- 
Moschopulean readings in A in agreement with A and p. Here A, as well as 
agreeing with LGR, closely agrees with the Moschopuleo-Planudean reading 
against that of the pure Moschopulean text. Thus A’s agreement with Ap is 
here irrelevant: all that is proved is merely that A follows the Planudean 
version of Moschopulus’ text. 

1214 6 mdv0’ dpav xpovos | dixdle A Xr Xs LGR 
6 mav0" dpav xpovos | ds Suxdlee Xa (Xs p.c.) 
1314 émmAdpevov A Xr Xs LAGR 


émmAdpevov Xa 


At 159 the reading of LGR, which A offers, was known as a variant at least 
to Xr, and A itself offers the Moschopulean reading supra lineam. It may well 
be, therefore, that 7 derived both these readings from a Moschopulean manu- 
script which, like Xr, knew both readings. 

(159 KexAdpevos A (in textu) Xr (in textu) LGR (KexArpevos G, xuxdAd- 
pevos R) 
kexAopevw As. Xr s.l. Xa Xs 
At 1267 A does seem to diverge from Moschopulus in favour of A and p: 


éxed” 6 rAjypow ALGR 
éxeiro TAjpwy =§=6Xaa XS 
éxeO” 4 tAjpwv Xr 


(Xr’s reading probably does not count as evidence that éxe.0’ 6 was known to 
Moschopulus as a variant). But, as I remarked above, there is nothing to be 
surprised at in A’s familiarity with the old tradition. 

Potentially more interesting and significant are the rest of the cases quoted in 
Group 3, where A is said to embrace a reading unknown to Moschopulus and 


' ‘Recension’, p. 145. It is important to remember that Turyn nowhere suggests that A 
is exclusively Moschopulean. 
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to Aand p alike. But here I have found Xa, Xr, and Xs (or one or other of them) 
quite often agreeing with A, and I should certainly regard these manuscripts as 
typically Moschopulean.' They are, indeed, used by Turyn as paradigms of 
Moschopulean manuscripts. Professor Kamerbeck does not indicate which 
manuscripts he has used as witnesses of the Moschopulean tradition, but I 
do not think he would cast doubts on Turyn’s whole identification of the 
Moschopulean recension.” 

If, then, one is justified in using Xa, Xr, and Xs as representative of the 
Moschopulean text, the following readings of A from Group 3 cannot be said to 
diverge from his recension. (Of course, these readings may not all be originally 
Moschopulean, i.e. conjectures of Moschopulus’ own : sometimes he may have 
used an ancient variant, or a correction made by the deteriores,> or an alterna- 
tive version known to him from a lexicographical work, in preference to a cor- 
rupt or obscure reading offered by A and p.) 


A Xa Xr Xs Sudae codd. nonnulli (sub Y 15) 

LG fons Sudae (unxava Sudae codd. AFV, ¢ pdyav a) 
paypy Gs. R 

parny ZLGR Gyp Xr s.l. 


The correction pdray of the obviously corrupt pdyay (-nv) of LGR need not 
be attributed to Moschopulus: it had found its way into the whole class of 
deteriores (manuscripts ultimately related to A and p but not preserving the old 
texts in their original uninterpolated state) and, as Turyn says, ‘the deteriores 
restored the authentic reading on the basis of the scholia’.* yarn in the scholia 
and as a variant in G was after all an obvious hint. (The fact that pdrav is read 
by some of the Suda’s manuscripts is not significant here, because these manu- 


874 pdrav 
pedyav 


scripts (MBG etc.) are frequently interpolated, while the original reading of 
the Suda is more likely to be found in AFV.) 


904 py Add A Xr Xs 


py AdBo. LGR Xa 


This seems to be another instance of A’s following the Moschopuleo- 
Planudean version. 
exdro@” A Xa Xr 
«i xdroww8” LGR Xs 


Turyn’ quotes xa7io6’ as a Thoman reading and reports Moschopulus as 
reading xdrow6’, but the testimony of Xa and Xr shows that «dri8" was at 
least known to Moschopulus as a variant. Even if xdri@” could not have been 
known to the editor of 7 through Moschopulus, there is no reason to suppose 
that he could not have had access to Thoman manuscripts. 


957 onpdvrwp yevoo A Xa Xr Xs Lyp Gyp 
onujvas yevoo Lac. GR 


926 


' They have the usual Moschopulean 
(Xa) and Moschopuleo-Planudean (Xr, 
Xs) scholia. 

3 The identification was made by means 
of the scholia, see Turyn, ‘Recension’. 

3 On the deteriores, divided into two 
families ¢ and #, basically affiliated to A and 
p, see Turyn, ‘Studies’, chapters ix, x, xi. 

* ‘Studies’, p. 143. I think it unlikely, 


however, that ‘Gyp recorded the reading 
pdrny from the deteriores’. It seems to me more 
probable that ydrdv was originally in the 
text (7 to explain the a in lyrics), then 
parny was written out in full above pdrav 
in a later copy, and survived as a variant 
(hence Gyp) after the corruption pdxay had 
got into the text. 
5 ‘Studies’, p. 60. 
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There is no question her2 of a split between A and Moschopulus—both adopt 
the ancient reading onpavrwp which was not completely ousted from L and G. 
(Perhaps Professor Kamerbeek means to refer to A’s omission of ov in the same 
verse, which is quoted by Turyn' as one of A’s departures from Moschopulus : 
poe onpdvrwp A, also V* H? 4* 
porod — fonpdvrep 5 OR Xa Xr Xs 
onprvas 
The manuscripts with the symbols V, H, and 4 mentioned above all belong 
to the branch of deteriores which Turyn calls % and which derives ultimately 
from the Roman family. It may be that there is some affinity between A and ¢ 
here, but it seems more likely that A’s omission of ov is a purely accidental slip, 
the sort of error that any scribe might make at any time, no matter what he 
had as his sources.) 
1011 =é€A@n_ =A Xa Xr Xs 
éfé0on LGR 
1301 7dév paxiorwy A Xa (L p.c.) 
trav kaxiorwy Lac. A GR Xr Xs° (peilova trav pnxiorwy Xa s.l. Xs 
5.1.) 


Professor Kamerbeek regards this as a very significant reading, and indeed, 
if it were not clear from paxiorwy in Xa and from the gloss pyxiorwy in Xa and 
Xs that Moschopulus was at least familiar with the correct version, one would 
be impressed by A’s independence here. But this independence would be no 
more than apparent, for paxiorwv is the Byzantine vulgate reading. It seems 
possible, also, that L’s correction axiorwv was made by the first® hand in L, 
not by a later corrector or by the scribe of A himself, who, as Turyn’ has shown, 
introduced many of A’s readings into the text of L. (For this reason I have 
usually avoided reporting the reading of L p.c. and so confusing the issue.) 
If this is so, we must assume that paxiorwy was known to the ancient tradition, 
but soon became corrupted because of its extremely close resemblance to the 
familiar xaxiorwy. paxiorwy, however, was not lost sight of altogether and was 
seen by Byzantine editors, 7 among them, to be right. 

Professor Kamerbeek thinks it doubtful whether a Byzantine editor was 
capable of conjecturing paxiorwy for xaxiorwy, but Byzantine editors must have 
been at least as well aware as modern ones of the similarity of » and « in 
minuscule and therefore of the possibility of this sort of corruption. And in this 
particular case the emendation would be extremely easy : xaxiarwv makes bad 
metre as well as poor sense and pei{ova gives a clear hint of what ought to 
follow. There is no doubt that Byzantine editors were capable of emending 
simple anapaests; we need go no further than line 1299 of this same play, 
where Moschopulus emends a faulty anapaestic line: 

tis & rhjpov LAGR 
tis a” & tAjov Moschopulus, Thomas, Triclinius. 

* ‘Studies’, p. 174. disprove Dain’s otherwise doubtful theory 

2 Marcianus 468, Pearson’s symbol Ven. that L was transliterated from an uncial 

3 Laurentianus XXXII. 40. manuscript. 

* Laurentianus. Conv. Soppr. 41. ® As far as I can tell from the facsimile of 

5 Professor Kamerbeck rightly points L the y appears to be a contemporary cor- 
out here that the typically minuscule cor- rection. Jebb and Dindorf both thought so. 
ruption «xaxiorwy for paxiorwy tends to 7 ‘Recension’, pp. 140, 146. 
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In addition to their ability to correct metrical errors Moschopulus and his 
contemporaries seem to have had no mean knowledge of Greek: not every 
editor would see, as Moschopulus saw, that «/o¢maoew ought to replace 
cladrece at Ocdipus Tyrannus 1252, for example. 

Two readings from Group 3 show A diverging from Moschopulus. 

1130 €uvjAAagas AVA 
fuvdAAagas Xa Xr Xs LAGR 


Here, instead of the Moschopulean (and ancient) reading, A offers a lectio 
facilior, which may perhaps be derived from the 4% branch of the deteriores 
(cf. 957 supr.) or may simply be a reading of A’s own, quite accidentally 
shared by ¢. 

More important is A’s reading at 1108: 


éXnwvibuv Aa. 


éAxwnddav A p.c. (prima manu, ut videtur) Xa Xr Xs LGR 


éAxwvidwy is generally adopted as the right reading, to avoid synizesis.' 
But even though A before correction appears to offer a uniquely correct 
reading, there are several reasons why we should hesitate to see any great 
significance in this. First, A’s correction éAucwviddwy appears to be by the first 
hand, which would suggest that A’s scribe merely made a slip which he saw 
and corrected himself. Secondly, even if the a had been put in a later hand,? 
we should have to take into account the possibility of A’s scribe making a slip 
which he did not notice—a very easy thing to do when writing word-endings 
of this sort. Finally, I have found no evidence from the manuscript U or from 
the Aldine text (which was based on the manuscript Y) that the reading 
éXxwvidwv was known to the rest of the m family. 

It seems most likely, therefore, that éAccwvidwv was a purely accidental error 
made and corrected by A’s scribe, who was copying from an exemplar reading 
éNxwvddwy in common with all other Sophocles manuscripts. 

It is clear from our examination of the readings in Group 3, A contra 
Moschopulum, that A diverges very rarely from Moschopulus and that these 
divergences are unimportant.’ They can be classed as (i) readings picked up 
from one or other of the two ancient families, A and p, or (ii) obvious emenda- 
tions, derived, for example, from the deteriores or read by A in common with 
Thomas Magister or Triclinius, or (iii) purely accidental errors made by A or 
A’s ancestor m. We have not yet, therefore, found any reason to posit a third 
ancient family as the ultimate source of A. 

Let us now consider Professor Kamerbeck’s fourth group of readings. Here 
he lists instances of A’s agreements with G and R against L and A (when 
legible), but does not make it clear where Moschopulus also follows GR. 
There can be no prima-facie significance in an agreement between A and GR if 
Moschopulus is also in agreement, because, as Turyn has pointed out, Mos- 
chopulus knew and used both ancient families.‘ Nor is it easy to see what 


* It was conjectured by Porson on Euri- reading, ¢.g. O.7. 786 dei LGR Moschopulus 
pides, Orestes 614. Thomani nonnulli, aici A Thomani cett. 
* So A. Dain, Sophocle Il. Ajax-Oedipe — Triclinius. 
Roi-Electre. * ‘Recension’, p. 144. An obvious example 
> Turyn gives a few more examples of is Ajax 1000: 8vernvos LA, delAavos GR 
A's divergence from Moschopulus, but there, — Moschopulus (et A). 
too, it is easy to trace the source of A's 
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significance can be attached to A’s agreements with GR without the concurrence 
of Moschopulus: significant proof of the existence of a third ancient family 
would surely be found in A’s notable divergences from L and GR alike. 

I list first the agreements between A and GR which also have the support 
of Moschopulus. Here the simplest explanation seems to be that AGRMos- 
chopulus against L represents an original split in the old tradition, with 
Moschopulus, and therefore A, preferring the version offered by the Roman 
family. 

72 rhvde puoaiunvy AR Xa Xr Xs G (p.c.?) 
THvd” épvaaipny G (a.c. ?) 
THvd" épvaduny L a.c. A 
139 éxeivov AGRZY Xa Xr Xs 
éxeivos L a.c. Suda 
€xeivos 


Suda’s agreement with L here suggests that was an ancient double 


. €xeivov 
reading. 
145 Spacovros AGR Xa Xr Xs 
Spdcavros L a.c. 
221 iyvevov adrds AGR Xa Xr Xs 
ixvevov adrd LAL Gyp. 


Again both readings were probably known to the archetype, as G’s yp 
aro suggests. 
240 x¢puBas véuew AGR Xa Xr Xs 


x¢puiBos véwew L a.c. 
290 tay’ dda Apc. GR Xa Xr Xs 
rar’ da L Xs a.c.(?) 
322 eiras AGR Xa Xr Xs 
elmes Lac. A 
mpoogirés AGR L 5.1. A Xa Xr Xs 
mpoapiAn L 
337 opyyv AGR Xa Xr Xs 
dppry L a.c. 
349 «lvac habent AGR Xa Xr Xs omittunt LA 
528 €f oupdrwr dpbav 5é nag A Xa Xr Xs 
€€ dppdrwy 8’ dpbdv &é nag GR Sudae codd. AS 
€€ dupdrwy opbdyv re xa€ L a.c. Sudae codd. G 
543 moujowvy AGR Xa Xr Xs Sudae codd. plerique 
ménoov L, a.c. X 
713 fe AGR Xa Xr Xs 
ngoe L ac. 
789 aAda 8’ dda AR Xa Xr Xs 
aAd’ dba G 
dAXa 8 abXw L a.c. 
versum habent AGR Xa Xr Xs 
omittunt LA 
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904 6p0’ AGR Xa Xr Xs 


dpOdv L 
1031 év xaxois we AGR Xa Xr Xs 

év xatpois L 

év xatpois je Pal. go (Turyn’s symbol P)' 
1138 yespdcove A Grg. R Xa Xr Xs 

xetpavos G (in textu) 

xepawa L 

Kara Tov yequova Na s.l, Xr sil. Xs 5.1. 


It looks here as though yeysdue and yeyudva were old variants with yeudva 
corrupted into yeiudvos, the normal prose usage, by G. The explanation «ara 
Tov xeyuaova in Xa Xr Xs possibly led ‘minimum unus e Moschopuleanis’ (Pro- 
fessor Kamerbeek does not say which) to read yeudva. 

1151 «das oddév AGR Xa Xr Xs 
oddey eida@s L ac. A 


(Through a misprint in Professor Kamerbeck’s list eidds oddév is attributed 
to L ac. and oddev eidass to A.) 
1201 dvdoras AGR Xa Xr Xs 
dvéora L a.c. 
1329 ©& dito AGR Xa Xr Xs? 
do L 
1336 7adé’ AGR Xa Xr Xs 
rd’ L, 
1469 +’ av AGR Xa Xr Xs 


8 av L ac. 


The three remaining examples from Group 4 are slightly less clear-cut : 


180 vnAda 52 yevdPAa AGR M lem. Xr Xs Pap. Soc. it. 1192 Z 
vnAda 8’ a yevdOda LZ lem. Xa 


Turyn? quotes vAda 8’ d yevdbAa as the reading preferred by Moschopulus, 
but 5¢ in Xr Xs suggests that this variant was preferred in the Planudean 
version of Moschopulus’ text. 


516 +r’ AGR Xa Xs L pic. Pap. Ox. 2180 
y’ L ac.(?) Xr Suda 


There is really nothing here to suggest that A was in any way departing 
from the standard Moschopulean text. Moschopulus clearly preferred 7’, 
interpreting it as an elided 7: Xa and Xs followed by A all have r+ supra 
lineam, and even Xr, which reads y’, has the explanation 7+ map’ ¢uod. 


* Heidelberg Palat. gr. 40, a manuscript The Scholion certainly seems to refer to 
of the A family in O.T. This is an interesting something like év «axois: dvawvv@dvera ¢ 
case, The manuscript evidence makes it Ojdinous dr dv woiw dpa xax@ dvra xara ri 
clear that éy xaxois we was in the source of ixOeow... . 

A and p, possibly with some variant which L 2 On this reading see Turyn, ‘Studies’, 
adopted to give ¢v «aipois, or else so con- pp. 124. 
fusedly written as to lead to corruption. > ‘Studies’, p. 45. 
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A’s reading at 660 ought not to be classed with these agreements between 
A and GR. Professor Kamerbeeck agrees with Pearson in ascribing od pd rév 
mavrwy to A, but this is erroneous. A, like L, reads od rév mavrwv. 


od rov madvrwy AL Xa Xr Xs (wd Xa s.l. Xr s.l. Xs 5.1.) 


, 
od pa Tov mdvrwy GR 


(This long list of agreements between Moschopulus and GR may suggest 
that Moschopulus was heavily biased in favour of the Roman family, but a 
closer scrutiny will show that some of these cases must be discounted. Several 
of them (e.g. 240, 337, 940) do not reflect a genuine divergence in the tradition 
caused, for example, by a double reading in the archetype (as 221 does), but 
are simply instances of L’s or the Laurentian family’s private errors, which 
one would not expect an editor to adopt.) 

Professor Kamerbeck’s fifth group of readings is an extension of the fourth: 
here he lists A’s agreements with one or other manuscript of the Roman tradi- 
tion, viz. AG v. LR and AR v. LG. Here, as in Group 4, I find it difficult to see 
what significance can be attached to these readings, especially if Moschopulus 
is in agreement with A. 

AG wv. LR 

amoupov A Gyp Xa Xr Xs 2?) 
dmopoy G2{ ?) 

éroupov L a.c. novit Z 

érotpov R novit Z 


194 


All three readings appear to be ancient variants, as the scholion' and Gyp 
suggest, so that even if A did not make the same choice as Moschopulus here 
we could easily explain A’s reading as a choice made by 7m from the variants 
supplied by an ancient A- or p-manuscript containing scholia. 


AR v. LG 


273 duiv AR Xa Xr Xs 
jpiv LG 
Moschopulus’ dpziv makes A’s agreement with R unimportant.? 
843 Kxaraxre(vaeey AR Xa Xr Xs 


waraxreivecey L, a.c.(?) G 
caraxravasev G 5.1. 


G's preservation of a variant here shows that two readings were known to the 
Roman family. In cases like this it is much more common for R to agree with 
Gyp or G s./, than with G’s text reading. 

So far we have found almost no instances of A’s being alone in preserving 
a correct reading, but there are still three more groups to consider. Professor 
Kamerbeck’s sixth group is a list of A’s agreements ‘with the ‘‘authentic”’ 


' Here is the text of the scholion in 
LGRM: wdrpas drovpov (om. GM, érodpov 
R)° Frow droipov (frovpow GRM) 6 dorw 
(om. G) els dveyow xai (om. L) “Opnpos eis 
Spos 9 eis xdpas § dropov (G p.c. M, et sic L, 
ut mihi videtur. G ac. ef R_ contractionem 
obscuram post dmop praebent, fortasse raw, ¢ verbis 
sequentibus dé rav) dwd trav spew rijs 


moAews. 

* More interesting is R’s divergence from 
L and G. R does very occasionally depart 
from the ancient tradition and embrace a 
Byzantine reading. It is not, however, im- 
possible that Juivy was an ancient variant, in 
spite of there being no trace of it in L and G. 
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(i.e. ancient) readings for which the old scholia are evidence, against L or 
LGR’. Here again Moschopulus must be the decisive factor, for if A and 
Moschopulus agree we do not need to look further for an explanation of A’s 
reading; but, even if they are at variance, need we see proof here of A’s 
antiquity? It would surely not be surprising if the putative Byzantine editor 
responsible for m and through m for A occasionally used the ancient scholia as 
a basis for emendations, just as Moschopulus or a modern editor might do. 


11 Setcavres 7) orégavres A Xa Xr Xs a.c.( ?) 
deioavres 7) ordpfavres GR L ac. Xs pc. 
(olov 44n merovbdres 2) 


It seems to me unlikely that oré£avres is in fact an ‘authentic’ reading. The 
problem has been very fully discussed by editors' and need not detain us here. 
The variant ordéfavres no doubt arose, as Jebb suggests, from an attempt to 
make the text fit the gloss werovdres, which was itself a misinterpretation of 
orépkavres. 

375 PAdpa AG s.l. Xr Xa Xs 
Brdipar Pap. Ox. 22 L a.c. G (in textu) R 


(Svabeivas kaxdv 2) 


The corruption BAéfpat must have been well established in the archetype, 
but the right reading does not seem to have been lost sight of altogether, as G 
s.l. testifies. Thus Moschopulus may have adopted Ada: directly from a p 
manuscript which, like G, offered it as a variant, or perhaps from a deterior 
whose text had been corrected on the basis of dcaeiva xaxdv. In any case we 
can see no significance in A’s reading if it is also that of Moschopulus. 


1225, dpeiofe A Xa Xr Xs 
aipetobe LAGR 
(Ajypeobe & Xa s.l. Xr s.l.) 


Turyn? regards this as a Moschopulean emendation: it would hardly be a 
difficult conjecture for an editor to make, using Ajyeobe as a guide. 

The second group contains one reading only: an instance of A, A, and 
Moschopulus agreeing against L, G, and R: 


322 von’ AA (teste Scheltema’) Xa Xr Xs Le 
évvopov L ac. GR Xr s.l. Xs 5.l. (edvopov Xa s.l.) 
... mpoogirds AA Xa Xr Xs GR L 5.1. 
..« mpoopidy LP 


This alinement of manuscripts needs some discussion, but for us the first 
and most important point must be, as always, the relation between A and 
Moschopulus. Here there is no problem: A offers exactly the same reading as 
Moschopulus and we are not, therefore, entitled to see any significance in its 
behaviour. 

What is puzzling here is A’s évvoy’ against the corruption évvopov in the rest 
of the ancient tradition. Turyn* originally accepted Scheltema’s report of A 
and suggested that A itself may have emended the corrupt évoyov, but he has 


" ¢.g. Jebb, ad loc. Lugdunensi’, Mnemosyne, S. IV, ii (1949), 
® ‘Recension’, p. 137. 1392-7. 
> H. J. Schelterna, ‘De Codice Sophocleo * ‘Recension’, p. 134. 
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since’ doubted whether A does in fact read évvoy’, which he now lists as a 
Moschopulean emendation. 

The original reading was without doubt éwoy’ . . . zpoodsAH, but from the 
testimony of L, G, and R we must assume that the corruptions évvoyoy and 
mpoodgurcs had established themselves in the text at an early stage.” L’s mpoogury, 
and P’s mpoog.Ay suggest to me that in the Laurentian side of the tradition the 
corruption was not so firmly established as in the Roman branch: a clear 
divergence between the two families is often caused by their scribes’ different 
reactions to the same set of variants. It is therefore quite possible that the 
original éwou’, although it vanished completely from the Roman family, 
still survived in the Laurentian side of the tradition and was known to, and 
indeed preferred by, A. But it is still odd that L’s scribe, who was in general 
careful to note variants, recorded mpoogudy but ignored évvop’. 

As for Moschopulus, we may agree with Turyn that he conjectured évvop’ 
himself, or we may leave the credit for évvoy’ with A and suppose that Moscho- 
pulus found the reading in a Laurentian manuscript. We may safely leave the 
whole question open, as its answer could not affect our view of A, 

The first group of readings which Professor Kamerbeek offers is perhaps the 
most difficult to explain, not, as it turns out, so far as A is concerned, but with 
regard to Moschopulus. (In each case A’s agreement with Moschopulus 
deprives A’s reading of significance.) This group consists of agreements between 
A, Moschopulus, and a papyrus on the one hand and L, G, and R on the 
other. 

824 stands apart from the rest, because here it is clear that A, Moschopulus, 
and the papyrus are in the wrong. 


824 prjre A Xa Xr Xs Pap. Ox. 1369 L p.c. 
pnore L a.c. (ut videtur) GR 


(825 pr’ éuBarevew A Xa Xr Xs L pic. 
py pw’ euBaredew L a.c. (?) (sic censuit Dindorf) R 
py pe Barevew G 
.. €4|Baredoa Pap. Ox. 1369) 


Here again I must stress that for our present purpose the problem is really 
a secondary one, because it concerns Moschopulus and not A. If A diverged 
from Moschopulus in agreeing with the papyrus we might well see this as 
evidence of a genuine ancient tradition in A; but nothing so remarkable occurs 
here. 

But the secondary problem remains. What connexion, we must ask, if any, 
exists between the papyrus and Moschopulus? The ancient tradition of A and 
pis a little confused but it is clear that their common source must have offered 
pyore... ph pw’ euBarevew. Even though uy p’ éufarevdew seems corrupt, 
there is little doubt that pyor: is the right reading in 824: it is inconceivable 
that pao. . . wy pw’ could arise out of an original pyre . . . pyr’. On the other 
hand, pyre . . . er’ might well be a corruption of pore. . . x7) wu’ (or pnd’, or 


' ‘Studies’, p. 22. read as the contraction for ov. Then mpoo- 
2 évvopuov may have got into the text asthe — ¢uAds would have been added above mpoogiAq 
result of a dittography: ooz, changed to as an apparently more correct alternative in 
opov which is very similar in minuscule. Or view of the singular éwopov. 
possibly the apostrophe in évou’ was mis- 
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pr’, one or the other of which must originally have stood in the text') or even 
an intended emendation : p7jre . . . ur’ does make sense and possible, though 
very unlikely, syntax, if one takes yp7 to govern iSeiv and éuBarevew. 

The answer to our question could therefore be: (1) the original text became 
partly corrupt at an early stage (as 7 «’ in L a.c. GR shows) and the papyrus 
and Moschopulus (or the source from which he took the reading, e.g. early 
deteriores) independently made the same error or conjecture, pjre . . . war’, or 
(2) the prjre . . . aajr’ version of the text was an ancient variant, read by the 
papyrus but neglected by the writer of the source of A and p in favour of pon 
. +. pp’ (or whatever stood in place of 1} »’). The easier variant pyre... 
pyr’ did not, however, disappear altogether, but was preserved in, for example, 
some lexicographical work and reinstated by Byzantine editors as the more 
intelligible reading. 

This second explanation may not be so unlikely as it seems at first sight. 
No one, I think, would claim that all our known evidence for the text of 
Sophocles is derived from the source of A and p: a certain number of readings 
neglected by that manuscript are known to us: there is, for example, the 
famous line 1167 of the Antigone, omitted by L and R (the only Roman manu- 
script which contains this play) but preserved by Eustathius. We ought also to 
remember that many variant readings were current at an earlier period when 
the ancient scholia were composed? and I do not think it unreasonable to 
suppose that a number of these variants continued to be known for several 
centuries. But merely to acknowledge the existence of ancient variants other 
than those recorded by L, G, and R is a very different thing from supposing 
a whole distinct ancient family to have existed alongside the Laurentian and 
Roman ones. 

In the three other readings in Group 1 the papyrus, Moschopulus, and A 
appear to be right against L, G, and R. Turyn quotes the readings at 297 and 
1306 as conjectures of Moschopulus’ own and in both cases remarks: “This 
agreement of Moschopulus with the papyrus is purely accidental.’? He quotes 
the third reading, at 1355, as peculiar to the Moschopuleo-Planudean re- 
cension.* 
ovferAdyEwv Pap. Ox. 2180 A Xa Xr Xs L puc. 
ovferdyywv L ac. GR 


297 


As in the previous example we can learn nothing here about A, because A 
agrees with Moschopulus. As for Moschopulus it seems likely that Turyn is 
right to see no connexion here between his text and that of the papyrus: it 
looks as though the text established by the Alexandrine scholars read odfeAéy- 
fwv (hence the papyrus reading) and the corruption otfeAéyywv occurred 
sometime between the date of the papyrus and the ninth or tenth century 
when it found its way into the source of A and p. It is quite easy to imagine 
Moschopulus, faced with manuscripts all reading éfeAéyywv, restoring the 
future form simply by his skill as a textual critic. 


! Editors since the time of Dindorf have 
usually favoured yn’ as the original reading, 
but jr’ (read by Brunck and Dain) is very 
attractive, as it so easily accounts for the 
change to pre . . . ir’. Denniston (The 
Greek Particles, 2nd ed., p. 509) recognizes 
the usage yy. . . wyre in tragedy. 


2 For examples of variants known to 
scholia see, for example, 0.7. 194 quoted 
above. On the date and composition of the 
ancient scholia see Vittorio de Marco, 
Scholia in Sophoclis Oedipum Coloneum (1952). 

3 ‘Studies’, pp. 22-23. 

* ‘Studies’, p. 24. 
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(L’s [ovgeAdy]fwv supra lineam is by a late hand, not, as Jebb says, ‘either by 

the first hand itself. . . or by the first corrector’. It is not by A, either, but 

looks late enough to be post-Moschopulean and must therefore be left out of 

account here.) 
1306 roiav Pap. Ox. 1369 A (in textu) U (in textu) Xa Xr Xs 

moiav LA s.l. U sb. 

ofav GR 

(6rotav rovavrnv Xr 5.1., rovadrnvy Xa s.l. Xs 5.1.) 


Again, as A follows Moschopulus, we have no major problem to solve. 

It looks as though an original roéav (clearly the right reading) was sup- 
planted in the source of A and p by démoiav, which had originally come in as an 
interlinear explanation. This could account for both woéay in L and ofay in 
GR through independent errors.' It is interesting to note that Xr reads d7o/av 
s.l., which may illustrate the process I have been trying to describe. I would 
suggest that the editor of 7 (U’s testimony shows that the double reading was 
known to the source of A’s family) took ro‘avy from Moschopulus but noted 
moiay also from some Laurentian manuscript.” 

As for the connexion between the papyrus and Moschopulus, I incline to 
agree with Turyn that it is purely accidental. It would certainly be unwise to 
argue that this emendation is beyond Moschopulus’ powers. I have already 
quoted examples of his editorial acumen and one need only look through 
Turyn’s exhaustive lists’ to be convinced of it. Conjectures like dcos for és 
(Euripides, Phoenissae 1235) or aAAa ydp for drdp (Phoenissae 1762), both the 
work of Moschopulus, make roiav for woiav seem a mere trifle. 

1355 axos Pap. Ox. 1369(?) A Xr Xs 
ayfos LGR Xa 


Here the Planudean version of Moschopulus’ text prefers the metrically 
correct reading dyos. Although this occurs in a kommos it is an iambic line and 
thus it would not be surprising if Planudes, seeing that dy@os did not scan, 
made the simple change to dyos. There is no need to suppose that his reading 
has any connexion with that of the papyrus. 

But even if these agreements between Moschopulus and the papyri were not 
accidental they would prove nothing about A. In all six of the groups of 
readings discussed we have found no completely original reading in A and 
cannot, therefore, give A credit for independent activity in Oedipus Tyrannus.* 
All that has been proved is that A’s text is overwhelmingly Moschopulean, 
with occasional departures, none of which is unaccountably original. I do not 
think, therefore, that one would have any justification in supposing from the 
present evidence that there existed a third branch of the old tradition from 
which A is ultimately descended. If this is true it is surely scarcely proper even 
to suggest that Moschopulus derived some of the better readings attributed to 


! Gmoiay being at the beginning of a line, 
the first letter might be obscured by scholia 
and omitted. it would not be difficult, 
either, to write ofav for émolay by a sort of 
haplography. 

2 Or there may be some connexion 
between soiayv s./. in AU and droiav roatrny 
s.l, in Xr. 


3 eg. ‘Recension’, pp. 131 ff. Cf. A. 
Turyn, “The Byzantine Manuscript Tradi- 
tion of the Tragedies of Euripides’, /llinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, xliii (1957), 
117 ff. 

* The situation is very probably identical 
in Ajax and Electra, as Turyn’s evidence 
suggests. 
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him from an ancestor of A; for, if A in the Triad is not distinguished by any- 
thing but its Moschopulean readings, one might equally well suggest that any 
other ‘Moschopulean’ manuscript is ultimately based on ancient tradition, 
and that its ancestors influenced Moschopulus when he was making his 
recension. 

To conclude, I ought to stress that I have purposely limited the scope of this 
article to Oedipus Tyrannus and that I have not by any means been trying to 
dispose of the whole problem of A. Until its text of the remaining six plays 
has been more thoroughly investigated there is no means of judging Turyn’s 
hypothesis, which seems to me prima facie a sound one, that A is an edited text 
throughout. 

Again, whatever conclusion one may reach about A, the problem of Moscho- 
pulus will doubtless continue to be debated. I am myself convinced by what 
I have seen of Byzantine emendation (from Turyn’s lists, for example) that 
editors like Moschopulus and Triclinius are not to be underrated, but, if one 
believes with Professor Kamerbeck that there are things in the edition of 
Moschopulus which are patently beyond Moschopulus’ power, then one must 
look for an ancient source other than A and p for these correct readings.’ But 
from this point of view the nature of the Moschopulean recension and the 
nature of A are two different problems, and I think it dangerous to see any 
connexion between them until we have precise knowledge of A’s behaviour in 
each play and until more work has been done on the Byzantine editors.” 


Newnham College, Cambridge 


' The true answer may be a compromise 
between the two extremes, namely that 
Moschopulus was indeed an able editor, 
but that he also had access to a fuller tradi- 
tion of Sophocles than that available to us. 
This would not necessitate belief in a third 
ancient family, which would bring many 
attendant difficulties, and it would account 
for the more curious agreements with the 
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papyri by supposing Moschopulus to have 
known a greater range of variants and 
scholia and also of lexicographical works 
than is now extant. 

* Tamvery grateful to Professor D. L. Page 
for much illuminating criticism and advice, 
and to Mr. R. D. Dawe for kindly reading 
this article in its final draft. 





CLAUSULAE IN THE RHETORICA AD HERENNIUM AS 
EVIDENCE OF ITS DATE 


Bevievinc that there is still something to be said about the early history of 
ciausulae in Latin prose, I set myself to trace the practice of the early orators, 
then that of the Rhetorica ad Herennium, accepting its conventional dating to 
86-82 B.c., and lastly that of Cicero in De Jnventione, assuming it to be roughly 
contemporary with the ad Herennium, and in his early speeches. But clausula- 
study itself, besides shedding light on the methods of composition used by the still 
unidentifiable Auctor ad Herennium, cast doubts on the conventional dating 
of his work. I gave a brief outline of my conclusions in C.R., N.s. vi (1956), 
134-6. I propose to attempt here a detailed justification of those relating to the 
date of the work, with a few modifications of some points. 

My argument may be summarized as follows. (i) The ad Herennium may be so 
subdivided as to show that the certainly original passages have very marked 
rhythmical characteristics; (ii) the exempla (illustrative passages) scattered 
through the work do not as a whole show these peculiarities to the same extent, 
despite the Auctor’s claim (in the prologue to Book 4) to have invented them 
himself; (iii) it has in any case long been realized that, whatever the Auctor 
says, many of the exempla are borrowed from Greek; study of these borrowed 
exempla shows them generally to lack the Auctor’s two highly favoured rhythms 
(-—v—~ and — v-——w). Further, exempla paralleled in Latin sources (mainly 
Quintilian) either do not show the Auctor’s rhythms or, by changes of word- 
order etc., show clearly that they have been altered by him to give his favourite 
rhythms; (iv) two main conclusions follow: (a) that the Auctor borrowed, 
with or without adaptation, Latin exempla which were sometimes derived from 
Greek, and incidentally that when Quintilian cites the same exempla, some- 
times in such a way as to suggest that he got them from a certain Cornificius, 
he is not borrowing directly from the Auctor, i.e. the Auctor was not Corni- 
ficius, as has often been claimed; and (4) that, the discrepancy between the 
Auctor’s rhythms and those of the exempla being clearly due to the mixture in 
them of the invented and borrowed, we may, with reservations to be mentioned 
at their place, classify other exempla as ‘rhythmical’ and original, or ‘non- 
rhythmical’ and so borrowed ; (v) it turns out that many of the exempla with 
historical content may well be borrowed, while others are probably original, 
yet the two groups of borrowed and original cover the same historical period, 
that down to 87 B.c. It is obviously probable that the borrowed exempla are 
earlier than the Auctor’s own rhythmical exercises, i.e. the subject-matter even 
of those the Auctor composed himself he borrowed, presumably from material 
familiar to him in his schooldays. Since there is no proof whatever that even 
the earlier ‘stratum’ of exempla was composed soon after the latest date to which 
it refers, the arguments for dating the Auctor’s collection and composition of 
exempla and the compilation of the whole work to soon after 87 B.c. are seen to 
be tenuous. Finally I approach the question of a true terminus ante quem for the 
work. 

Before giving the statistics on which my conclusions are based, it is perhaps 
desirable to say something of the methods adopted in obtaining them and on 
clausula-study in general. In this country in particular, Zielifski’s work on 

? 
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Cicero has had a dominating and far from healthy influence. Zielitiski tried to 
establish the facts of Cicero’s practice, to find the system on which the practice 
was based, and the ‘laws’ according to which the system was applied. Whether 
or not he was successful in the first of these undertakings, his conclusions on the 
other two matters are now generally rejected by those who have made their 
own study of the subject. There are other methods which are more informative. 
But Zieliriski’s exposition was imposing, and the vogue of his work has had 
other unfortunate effects for which its author is not to blame. Zielinski con- 
centrated on Cicero’s speeches—naturally enough, for they are consciously 
and avowedly rhythmical. But it does not follow, as seems sometimes to be 
thought, that Cicero alone used clausulae, or, more broadly, that only consciously 
rhythmical writers merit study, or again that we can impose Cicero’s rhythmi- 
cal preferences on other writers, as sometimes happens in textual criticism.’ On 
the contrary, many other writers merit, and have received, consideration in 
their own right.? Provided that we are not asking the question ‘What is the 
author trying to do?’ we do not have to establish conscious seeking after rhythmi- 
cal effects in order to achieve valid results any more than we do with other 
stylistic features when they are used solely as tests of date or authorship. Thus 
I am not concerned with the degree of conscious intention in the Auctor’s 
rhythms; indeed my arguments will be strengthened if he was not guided by 
more than a half-conscious liking for particular rhythms. For the conscious 
master of rhythm or any other trick of style may indulge in deliberate varia- 
tions ; the unconscious mannerism betrays the man even more effectively. 
Because I am here using clausula-analysis as an empirical and objective 
stylistic test, I need devote little space to two vexed questions : how is a clausula 
to be defined ? and how should it be scanned? These questions are important 
for those who try to formulate some total theory of clausulae.> But for my 





' As, for example, when Kroll chooses 
emungéré sdlébdt against emungi sdlébdt of other 
manuscripts of ad Her. 4. 67 on rhythmical 
grounds (Philologus, Ixxix [1934], 74-75), 
obviously basing himself on Ciceronian 
practice since he admits (p. 80) that no 
adequate study of clausulae in the ad Her. 
was available to him. We shall in fact see 
that the Auctor did not favour -vvv—v, 
though it occurs quite frequently in the 
exempla as a whole, so that the choice of 
reading is an open question. Even if Cicero 
were the writer, we should have to remember 
that though he notoriously liked —- vu vv —u 
he uses — v ~~ far more frequently (and this 
not only because it naturally occurs more 
frequently in Latin prose, but because he was 
partial to it, to an extent which can be 
determined by methods discussed below). 
In any case he did not greatly care for the 
typology of —- vv ~ -~ with the word-break 
after the dactyl. 

Similar objections may be made against 
H. J. Rose’s proposal (Handb. Lat. Lit. 
[London], 2nd ed., p. 106, n. 84) to emend 
L. Crassus’ possumus é débémiis to debémis 
ét posstimis. This imposes Ciceronian rhythm 
(I think a peculiarly Ciceronian rhythm 


originally) on an earlier author, and again, 
although it is true that Cicero normally 
avoided the double spondee except for 
special effect, he might well have used it in 
such a passage as this. 

? For some results see W. H. Shewring’s 
article ‘Prose-Rhythm’ in 0.C.D. 

3 It is perhaps the fact that scholars of an 
earlier generation offered conflicting and 
sometimes extravagant solutions to pos- 
sibly unanswerable questions about the 
general nature of prose-rhythm that has led 
some to regard the whole subject with 
suspicion. But I hope by the conclusions of 
this paper to show that there is a mean 
between the pointless amassing of statistics 
and wild theorizing. Only one of the main 
theories of prose-rhythm is totally incom- 
patible with my approach, that which held 
that repetition of clausulae was the essential 
element (Blass, May, Zander: see Shewring’s 
bibliography, loc. cit.). The ‘French’ school 
which stresses the word as unit (v.i.) and 
even those who see in accent the determinant 
of prose-rhythm (e.g. Broadhead) would 
probably reach the same results, though they 
would express them differently. 
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purpose it has been necessary to do no more than (i) to scan (exactly as verse) 
groups of syllables preceding strong stops in modern texts, and (ii) to give 
figures for the most important clausulae, selecting from and as appropriate 
combining, figures for a much wider range of metrical endings. I have naturally 
adopted what seem to me the most plausible methods, but in any case minor 
errors are likely to cancel out in an adequate sample. 

In his theorizing Zielinski took a wrong turning, though it will be clear 
from what has been said that the figures he gives, so far as they are accurate, 
can safely be used in such matters as testing the authenticity of a Ciceronian 
speech. In another direction, however, an advance has been made. De Groot' 
and Shewring? have made convincing use of the ‘relative’ method, by which an 
author’s preferences are determined by setting his clausula-statistics against 
counts for a standard non-rhythmical Latin prose, derived from Latin written 
in those parts of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries when the knowledge 
of ancient clausulae virtually disappeared and with it any attempt by writers of 
Latin to seek particular rhythms. The fact that no two counts of such prose are 
identical, though of course they are sufficiently similar to show that the idea of 
a ‘non-rhythmical’ prose is not nonsensical, enables conclusions to be drawn 
about the degree of variation which can reasonably be ascribed to mere chance. 
For this reason I made my own count of some passages of nineteenth-century 
Latin, and submitted it together with the De Groot-Shewring count and my 
figures for the ad Herennium to two of my colleagues who understand modern 
statistical methods. They confirmed that the discrepancies which seemed to 
me significant could be so regarded, while the discrepancies in the two counts 
for non-rhythmical prose were not so great as to destroy faith in its use as a 
criterion. It is worth noting, however, that my own count showed even more 
clearly than the other that Tacitus in the Annals was a quite unmetrical author, 
except that he avoided -vuvv—w. Shewring thinks that Tacitus favours 
—vu--—vs, but his figure of 2-9 per cent. for non-rhythmical prose seems to 
be unduly low. My own 4:2 per cent. corresponds closely to the 4-3 per cent. 
which I get for the first hundred endings each of Annals xi, xiii, xiv. My figure 
for the clausula heroiwca (6-9 per cent.) is lower than De Groot’s 8-3 per cent. ; 
for Tacitus I get 6-3 per cent.? The mutual support of such results seems to 
justify dissent from Broadhead’s dictum that ‘non-rhythmical prose regaided 
as a basis of comparison’ is ‘a fiction’.* 

After these preliminary observations we pass to the clausulae in the ad 
Herennium. Marx gave them passing notice (Prolegomena to his 1894 edition, 
pp. 99-101, 137), and Norden (Die antike Kunstprosa, i. 175, ii. 930) touched 
on them. But the chief contribution is that of Bornecque.’ He employed the 
so-called ‘French’ method of clausula-analysis, and despite the criticisms which 
can justly be made of this method® and a tendency to think too much in terms 


! De numero oratorio Latino (Groningen, 
1919) and Der antike Prosarhythnmus (Gronin- 
gen, 1921) are the most relevant of his works 
for my piesent purpose. 

2 C.Q. xxiv (1930), 164-74, xxv (1931), 
12-22, and an answer to criticisins by H. D. 
Broadhead (C.Q. xxvi [1932], 35-44) in 
C.Q. xxvii (1933), 46-50. 

3 One of my own results seems to be 
abnormal, 7-0 per cent. for -~- —vw, and 


I have borrowed De Groot’s 5-4 per cent. 

* CR. lii (1938), 148. 

5 La Rhétorique @ Hérennius, etc., in 
Mélanges Boissier (Paris, 1903). The substance 
reappears in his Les Clausules métriques 
latines (Lille, 1907), pp. 542-6. 

® (i) Its emphasis on the word as the unit 
of investigation conflicts with ancient 
authority; (ii) by treating the last word of 
the sentence as ‘given’ and asking ‘What 
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of ‘rules’ independent of an author’s practice, he reached the sound and 
important conclusion that rhythmical peculiarities in the Auctor’s exempla show 
that he did not, despite his claims, compose them all himself. Bornecque did 
not, however, perceive the implications of this fact. Since he wrote, Kroll 
(loc. cit.) and Golla' have recognized the need for a more thorough study. De 
Groot paid no special attention to the work. He gives figures based on 455 
clausulae (Prosarhythmus, p. 107), but does not seem to have detected the 
rhythmical differences in the different parts of the work. But these differences 
should be the starting-point of any investigation into the Auctor’s practice. 

The work falls into the following sections. First, each Book has a more or less 
elaborate prologue and epilogue; these sections are important as providing 
indubitable evidence of the Auctor’s own mannerisms, and as the figures given 
below prove, he departs very strikingly from non-rhythmical prose. In the 
remainder of the work the rhetorical system is expounded. Apart from general 
discourse on the topics as they occur—the bulk of the work—there are two 
special types of passage. There are first those which of their nature resist 
elaboration of style, including rhythm, that is, passages consisting of mere lists 
of technical terms, with concise definitions, and with these should be included 
themes for debate presented as brief statements of real or imaginary legal 
cases, for these also seek conciseness first, and are to be distinguished from the 
exempla, though Bornecque thought otherwise. The exempla, mentioned already 
above, are extracts from speeches real or feigned used to illustrate particular 
precepts. The following table gives percentages relating to nine selected . 
clausulae, first for natural frequency, then for the ad Herennium divided into (i) 
exempla, (ii) the bulk of the work, (iii) lists, definitions, and themes, and (iv) 
prologues and epilogues,? and finally the figures given by Shewring for 
Cicero’s works as a whole. Each column (except the last) is headed by the 
number of clausulae taken into account. 

We notice first that that part of the treatise which is entirely the author’s 
own work is marked by an astonishing prevalence of -v—-w and —-v-—y, 
totalling 64°5 per cent of all clausulae in these sections. In the main exposition 
the same preferences recur, but less strikingly—a total of 52-1 per cent. for the 
two clausulae, cf. 41°5 per cent. for Cicero. This we should expect, since these 
sections offer less scope for fine writing, and indeed much of the language in 
which the teaching was formulated was fixed by tradition.* Neither here nor 


metrical group precedes final words of 
various metricai forms?’ it obscures the part 
played in Latin clausulae by the flexibility of 
Latin word-order ; (iii) for a fault affecting 
the ad Herennium in particular cf. p. 69, n. 1. 
Some modern French scholars, e.g. Cousin, 
reject the methods of their predecessors. 

' Sprachliche Beobachtungen zum Auctor ad 
Herennium (Breslau, 1935), p. 16. 

? Because the Auctor claims originality in 
his exempla, Bornecque half apologizes for 
dividing the book up in this way with a 
view to settling questions of authorship. 
But even if the exempla were original, they 
might show interesting rhythmical peculi- 
arities, and in fact the Auctor’s claim is 
demonstrably false, and the dissection of his 


work justified by results. 

3 No trace will be found in my list of 
Zielinski’s procrustean ‘cretic-base’. It has 
been justly dealt with by earlier writers, who 
have also called attention to what is pos- 
sibly its most flagrant defect of detail, its 
exclusion of the double trochee, which, if 
ancient testimony is worth anything at all, 
was certainly a clausula in its own right, 
whether preceded by a cretic or not. 

* Detailed comparison of such passages 
as ad Her. 1. 11, Inv. 1. 26, Quintil. 4. 1. 71 
reveals a clear probability that the common 
ground is due to indebtedness to a common 
tradition recorded in non-rhythmical Latin 
rather than to direct borrowing. 

The elaboration of the prologues is not in 
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elsewhere do we find in the work a liking for a cretic in the last place; in 
Cicero the two main forms —-v—-~vuw and —-—-——v wy total 18-0 per cent. 
against 9°6 per cent. for non-rhythmical prose. Apart from the exempla, only a 
slight leaning towards — v v v — ~ can be found in the Auctor. In fact he some- 
times avoids the clausula deliberately. Golla (op. cit., p. 12) has shown the 
Auctor’s fondness for hyperbata which bring a main verb sentiendi vel declarandi 
within the clause it governs or where a verb precedes the infinitive it governs 
(e.g. potest esse, debet esse). But this does not fully explain several occurrences of 
videatur esse or similar, metrically equivalent, phrases (1. 3 and 11, 3.'26, 4. 25). 
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This word-order also produces the favourite double-trochee, and at four places 
where videatur, etc., occur as final word (3. 24, 37, 40, 4. 2), hyperbaton would 
not produce the favoured close, while at 4. 49 and 68 final videamur and videatur 
seem to be so placed because they carry emphasis and are by no means the 
almost otiose fillers of later Ciceronian practice. 

The column headed ‘Lists, etc.,’ provides more evidence of the Auctor’s 
addiction to the double trochee, though the very high figure of 44:1 per cent. 
falls to 33 per cent. if forms of nouns ending in -io are ignored. The Auctor 
clearly liked such words in the final position as producing the ditrochaic close. 
About one sentence in eighteen ends with such a word, or, if we exclude Lists, 
etc., as offering less freedom of word-order, one in twenty-five. I cannot help 
feeling that the Auctor liked this sonorous ending,' and yet that the prevalence 
of those abstract nouns in technical language at the same time gives an artificial 
or fortuitous boost to the figure under Lists. As a whole the figures under this 
head resemble the Auctor’s practice elsewhere more than might have been 
expected. 

The most notable features are in the figures for the exempla. If the Auctor’s 
claims in the lengthy prologue to Book 4 to have composed all his exempla were 


practice, and even in Cicero, according 
to Shewring (C.Q. xxiv. 167), the type 


itself remarkable. Ancient legal and mathe- 
matical treatises show the same phenomenon 


(cf. Wilamowitz in Hermes, xxxv [1900], 33 
and Schulz, Roman Legal Science {Oxford, 
1946], p. 187, n. 3). 

' I am sure that the French method is 
wrong which by its rules of procedure 
excludes all words of five or more syllables 
from consideration. This distorts the Auctor’s 


archipiratae is commoner relatively (i.e. in 
comparison with non-rhythmical prose) 
than esse constabat. Quintilian (9. 4. 66) 
warns against polysyllabic endings as etiam in 
carminibus . . . permolle, but in censuring the 
ending archipiratae clearly recognizes it as a 
clausula. 
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justified, we should expect them to show the high degree of rhythmical elabora- 
tion of which the Auctor was evidently capable, except where there were special 
reasons to the contrary, e.g. illustration of the Plain Style (genus tenue or 
attenuatum) (4. 14) or of faults, where the Auctor explicitly justifies the use of 
aliena exempla (4. 18). But as a whole the figures show the exempla to lack that 
high elaboration. Although they show pronounced departures from natural fre- 

quency, they do not go as far as the Auctor (-vv-—w and —-v—-vvy go in 

the opposite direction). The two clausulae— v — ~ and — v — —w total only 45:1 

per cent., while ---w and -v~vv—w are much commoner. The final cretic 
is somewhat commoner but still not sought. 

On rhythmical grounds, then, we can say either that the Auctor composed 
his own exempla in a less rhythmical style not only than that of his prologues but 
even than that of his main discourse or that he borrowed some or all of them. 
The former view, a priori high!y improbable, is ruled out by the fact known 
independently of any clausula-analysis that some at least of his exempla the 
Auctor did assuredly borrow. Did he borrow all of them? It is quite certain 
that several of the exempla come from Greek sources. For others possible origins 
in Greek have been detected. Secondly, several reappear in other Latin 
writers, and on occasions the Auctor appears to have adapted a traditional 
exemplum to suit his own rhythmical preferences. Thirdly, others suggest 
extracts from declamations on stock themes (cf. Marx’s Prolegomena, pp. 102 ff.). 
It will be found that all these categories tend to lack the Auctor’s characteristic 
rhythms, unless adapted. We may deduce that such lack is prima facie evidence 
of borrowing, but we should conversely allow as a general principle that the 
exempla showing the Auctor’s rhythms in high proportions are his own work, 
particularly where the evidence from clausulae is supported by the occurrence 
of the types of hyperbaton already mentioned as a mannerism of the Auctor ;' 
in other words, the exempla are a mixed bag of borrowed and invented. The 
only alternative would be to suppose that it is by sheer coincidence that so 
many of the demonstrably borrowed exempla are non-rhythmical.? To postulate 
such a coincidence would be perverse. It must, however, be borne in mind that 
the description of an exemplum as rhythrnical does not in itself amount to its 
attribution to the Auctor, nor its description as non-rhythmical to a denial of 
the Auctor’s authorship, though the balance of probabilities is not equal, for it 
is more likely that rhythmical features will occur by accident in borrowed 
exempla than that, except in special circumstances, the Auctor wil! have in- 
vented an exemplum lacking his usual preferences. 

Inevitably there are exempla about which we can reach no certain conclusion, 
sometimes because they are too short, though this proves much less of an obstacle 
than might be expected; more often difficulty arises with a long exemplum in 


' The Auctor achieved favoured rhythms ‘showing the Auctor’s liking for — » —~ and 





by this means in 29 of Golla’s 65 instances, 
but he liked it on its own account, for 27 
instances are not rhythmically affected, 16 of 
the 27 giving favoured rhythms with cither 
word-order. In 4 only does the hyperbaton 
produce a less-favoured rhythm. In 5 it 
impreves the clausula from ‘disliked’ to 
‘indifferent’. On the g further instances in 
the exempla see below. 
? Henceforward 


‘rhythmical’ means 


-~v-——w’. It does not include ~v vv —w or 
a cretic in the last place. ‘Non-rhythmical’ 
implies the absence of the favoured clausulae, 
and the presence of ~--—w or —~vv—y, or 
of clausulae so rare that even if there is some 
evidence that the Auctor liked or did not 
object to a particular ending of this kind, 
e.g. -vUv ——y, it seems better to treat them 
as non-rhythmical. 
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which the rhythms are mixed, a feature which should imply that the occur- 
rence of favoured rhythms is coincidental, but one cannot always be sure. 
One guide with the doubtful exempla is the general character of the groups in 
which they occur. A study of the evidence strongly suggests that the Auctor 
tended to make efforts at originality at the beginning of various groups of 
exempla, but—so it seems—had wearied rather quickly and begun to look to 
other sources. The most striking example of this is to be found in the illustra- 
tions of the ten Figures grouped as instances of xardypnots. Of twenty-six 
exempla there are eight which the Auctor probably borrowed ; of these eight 
only two occur in the first eighteen. It also seems likely that for certain particular 
types of stylistic device, especially purely verbal tricks, the Auctor was unable 
or unwilling to invent his own illustrations. By their position in patterned 
passages of these kinds doubtful exempla may give warrant for conjecture as to 
their origins. 

I now list and where appropriate comment on all the exempla in the above 
categories. I next try to determine the authorship of those exempla which refer 
to specific historical events and to assess the evidence they provide for the date 


of the work.' 


A. Exempla from Greek 


(i) Exempla on subjects from Greek mythology or history 

Rhythmical : 48. 17-49. 24: a long exercise on the stock theme in which Ulys- 
ses, found near the body of Ajax, was accused of his murder. 144. 6: the suc- 
cession of Greek hegemonies of the fifth to fourth centuries. The surrounding 
context with its predominance of borrowed exempla suggests that the Auctor has 


slighty adapted a borrowed passage. 154. 13. 
Non-rhythmical : 139. 27, 159. 20. 
Doubtful: 152. 14. 


(ii) Exempla closely imitated from Greek oratory or rhetoric 

Rhythmical: 145. 11, 150. 18: two short passages from Dem. De Cor., the 
latter cited less fully by Quintilian 9. 3. 88 (cf. p. 74, n. 1). 

Non-rhythmical : 58. 22, 58. 23. 126. 16: from Aeschines with imported allusion 
to populus Romanus. 130. 5: Dem. De Cor. 71 likewise adapted to refer to the 
socti, presumably the Social War (91-89 B.c.). 134. 1: a reminiscence of 
Isocrates ending amicum fore speres. The short vowel before s-impure occurs 
elsewhere in the Auctor’s clausulae only at 6. 5, 111. 8 (lect. dub.), and 179. 20. 
Its rarity suggests that in his clausulae, though not elsewhere (cf. 108. 9, 109. 24, 
111. 3 and 24), the Auctor generally avoided the problem it presented. 144. 1, 
147. 13, 150. 21, 152. 6, 158. g: a mistranslation of Dem. De Cor. 129 with 
dispondaic ending, intended to illustrate translatio obscenitatis vitandae causa. 
The context contains very many exempla of the Auctor’s composition; his 
reluctance to offer his own illustration of this particular point shows delicacy. 
165. 13, 179. 24: these two passages, the former long, the latter short, perhaps 
contain reminiscences of Aristotle’s &s 5€ Adwy érdpoveer cited (Rhet. 3. 3. 
140627) as from Homer, though not in our texts. Such indebtedness does not 
amount to much, cf. on 156. 16 below (A iii), 180. 1. 188. 18: this instance of 


' References are by page and line of and Roman authors for the borrowed 
Marx’s smaller (1923) edition, in which also —_exempla. 
will be found the parallel passages in Greek 
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brevitas referring to a campaign in the Aegean and Hellespont perhaps goes 
back stylistically to Dem. Phil. 3. 27 with its rapid survey of events and string 
of place-names. But the content is quite different. Miinzer' suspected a Rhodian 
source referring to the campaigns of Philip V in c. 200 B.c. Warde Fowler? 
sought to associate it with the movements of Lucullus in 84 B.c., so providing 
a new terminus post quem for the work, but the matter remains very doubtful. 

Doubtful: 142. 7: one of several indeterminate passages of some length which 
begin non-rhythmically, but end with a strong display of the Auctor’s rhythms 
(cf. 118. 3, 162. 8). Here the ditrochaic rhythm of the last two clausulae is 
accompanied by hyperbaton (conveniat commoveri, putet . . . nominari). It is 
noteworthy that the penultimate period is still close to the Greek (Dem. 
Aristog. 1. 76), but the last sentence has no parallel there, and may well have 
been added by the Auctor. 152. 3: Dem. De Cor. 3 with imported allusion to 
populus Romanus (cf. 152. 6). 


(iii) Exempla from Greek poets 

Rhythmical: 156, 16, 19, 20: in a group which as a whole strongly savours of 
the Auctor there occur these three sentences all of which can be paralleled 
in Homer. But this is only to say that they were part of the common stock of 
Greco-Roman ideas. The expression sermo melle dulcior goes back to Il. 1. 249 
(yéAcros yAuxiwy péec addy), but this and similar characterizations in Homer 
had long been turned into rhetorical commonplaces, while the other two 
comparisons ‘white as snow’, ‘flashing like the sun’, could hardly help being as 
old as European literature itself. 


Doubtful: 121. 14: an illustration of the genus dissolutum or fluctuans, the 
perversion or exaggeration of the genus mediocre. It refers to the Social War, 
and ends with a sententia which goes back to Sophocles’ Electra (320). The close 
is unrhythmical but this is what one would expect, even if, as I believe, the 
Auctor wrote it. 166. 9: a description of the horrors of the sack of a city, which 
again not surprisingly contains touches traceable as far back as Homer. 


(iv) Exempla traceable in other Greek sources 


Rhythmical: 149. 12: an adaptation by the Auctor of the well-known poema 
loquens pictura, pictura tacitum poema, here ending debet esse. 176. 11: begins with 
a reminiscence of Xenophon, and ends potest pervenire. Of the nine exempla cited 
by Golla as containing hyperbata only these two show evidence of indebtedness.’ 

Non-rhythmical : 132. 13. 139. 5: reminiscence of Theophrastus in which the 
paronomasia exemplified (dilegere/diligere) occurs only in the Latin version. 


Doubtful: 177. 10, closely paralleled in Lucian. 


Conclusion. The evidence shows that the Auctor may have written his own 
exercises on such traditional themes as the Ulysses-trial, or produced his own 
versions of aphorisms from the rhetoricians’ standard stock-in-trade of popular 
literature and philosophy. But the greater part of his exempla from Greek sources, 
especially those taken from Greek orators where ultimate indebtedness is often 

 Philologus, \xxxix (1934), 215. stops). The rhythmical effects are: in one 

2 Roman Essays and Interpretations (Oxford, no improvement of a ‘bad’ clausula, in five 
1920), pp. 91-99. a less-favoured rhythm is replaced by the 

3 The other occurrences are 52. 3, 63. 16, double trochee, in three a double trochee 
133. 6, 135. 26, 160. 10, 169. 4,171.17 (the results either way. 
first, fourth, and fifth not before main 
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beyond question, are non-rhythmical. There is a strong suggestion of a con- 
nexion between lack of the Auctor’s favoured rhythms and indebtedness, and, 
since it is hardly likely that he wrote his own non-rhythmical translations from 
Greek, it is clear that he borrowed from Latin predecessors, whether he knew 
their Greek origins or not.' In a word, the Greek exempla prove that the Auctor 
borrowed, and that he borrowed from Latin writers. The last non-rhythmical 
exemplum above (139. 5) is good evidence for this. Abundant evidence suggests 
that the Auctor borrowed exempla involving word-play of this kind, so that 
between him and the Greek original, which does not contain the verbal point, an 
intermediate non-rhythmical Latin source must have existed. I believe further 
that such a source must have been written some time before the Auctor com- 
posed his work, for there is no reason to suppose that he had a rhythmical gift 
unique in his day. 
B. Exempla paralleled in Latin 


Rhythmical: 51. 9, 60. 25, 125. 16, 139. 18: all these exempla, closely paral- 
leled elsewhere in Latin, show signs of adjustment to the Auctor’s rhythmical 
preferences. The last has a minor abnormality. This pun on patres conscripti/ 
circumscripti is quoted and deplored by Quintilian 9. 3. 72, who writes videantur 
circumscripti, keeping the point to the end and avoiding a hexameter ending or 
alternatively a long-winded esse videantur. The Auctor, on the other hand, has 
circumscripti putentur, departing from his otherwise invariable practice of re- 
serving the pun-word to the end, whatever the rhythmical effect. 144. 4: 
verbatim in Quintil. 9. 3. 72; for reasons of context and the mechanical nature 
of the Figure illustrated (gradatio, xAtpaé), I do not think the Auctor com- 

it. e 

Non-rhythmical: 51. 18. 57. 3, 57- 13: these two exempla are aphorisms on 
avarice and friendship, paralleled, the first closely, in Cic. De Inv. 1. 95. 
Between them the Auctor inserts an aphorism on wisdom not paralleled in 
Cicero, ending consuerunt. Both are doubtless echoing classroom maxims. Had 
the Auctor written his own version of 57. 13, he must surely have put possis 
tocari, not tocari possis. The Ciceronian version on avarice ends pecuniae cupiditas, 
the Auctor’s with pecunidé cipiditatém. The latter clausula occurs little in De 
Inv. 1, but it is common in the exempla of the ad Herennium, with a strikingly 
high proportion of the typology — | ~vv—w here represented (11 out of 25 
instances).? In the exempla it generally occurs where on other grounds the 
Auctor’s authorship is to be questioned : exceptions are 134. 13, 166. 21 (per- 
haps echoing 166. 5, a passage which shows little of the Auctor’s manner), 
172. 26. Was it perhaps a mannerism of noster doctor (14, 15)? 125. 5, 128. 7, 
138. 10, 149. 7: all these are various forms of word-play. For the last two 
Quintilian has versions more markedly rhythmical ; thus in 138. 10 (a play on 
dvitim/dvitim) the effect is the converse from that noted above for 139. 18— 
Quintilian has dviiim dicit, the Auctor, true to his usual practice, diicit dd dvitim. 

Doubtful: 126. 13: this passage contains three — -— ~ against one —-vu— w 


' Thus we cannot plead as Caplan does (16 out of 50). Its proportion to other 
(Loeb ed., p. xxxi) that his boasts of typologies diminishes as the work proceeds: 
originality refer to producing hisowntransla- _ Book 1, 5 in 9; Book 2, 5 in 14; Book 3, 5 in 
tions from Greek. 18; Book 4, 1 in 9. By nature the typology is 

2 In the Auctor’s main work this clausula extremely rare, since words of the form 
is but little sought, though this typology still wv -v are few. 
occurs in a high, though smaller, proportion 
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and one ~v—-—w, but one double spondee avoids the final cretic ignosci 
postulant, which is in Quintilian’s version, and achieves hyperbaton, while the 
final phrase is conveniat eos impétraré. This last sentence is not in Quintilian, and 
may have been added by the Auctor. This exemplum may thus be statistically 
doubtful, but I do not question that it provides another illustration of the 
Auctor’s adaptation of a traditional exemplum. 


Conclusion. We thus gain further insight into the Auctor’s methods. We see 
him not only borrowing but also adapting, a process which we may presume 
sometimes to have taken place untraceably in the ‘Greek’ exempla' and in 
many others where evidence is lacking. The rhythmical exempla paralleled in 
Latin were adapted by the Auctor. It is a natural deduction that Cicero and 
Quintilian ultimately drew on a common source older than the Auctor, and 
the Cornificius from whom Quintilian perhaps borrowed some exempla was not 
the Auctor, nor directly indebted to him, but to the common ‘pre-rhythmical’ 
stock of deplorable puns, etc. 


C. Exempla giving detail from Roman history and their bearing on the date of the 
ad Herennium 


Rhythmical: 126. 8 (Rome and Carthage): from context and character 
(verbal point), this is unlikely to be the Auctor’s. 129. 12 (the Gracchi, 133- 
121 B.C.); 129. 16 (Fregellae, 125 B.c.) ;? 157. 10 (Second Punic war); 161. 
10 (L. Cassius and the trial of the Vestal Virgin, 113 B.c.) ; 173. 19 (Decius’ 
devotio, 343 B.c.) ; 186. 24 (L. Brutus [510 B.c.] returns from the dead in illustra- 
tion of the Figure zpoowmomotda); 188. 11 (Saturninus, 100 B.c.); 188. 21 
(? Marius, ? Sulla: see below). 

Non-rhythmical: 39. 6 (Caepio, 100 B.c.); 125. 13 (Scipio Aemilianus, 146- 
133 B.c.); 126. 13 (Laelius, Scipio Aemilianus’ contemporary); 148. 8 (C. 
Gracchus 122 B.C.). 155. 15 (fall of Carthage, 146 B.c.): this exemplum inter- 
rupts a long series of rhythmical exempla. 186. 16 is probably from a speech, real 
or fictitious, against the Gracchi referring to the events of 146-133. If the 
following exemplum, which has similar spondaic quality, but contains the 
characteristic hac utatur oratione, is to be accepted as the Auctor’s, 186. 16 also 
may be by him. 188. 18: see A (ii) above. 


Doubtful: 118. 3: example of the genus mediocre referring to the Social War. 
This is probably by the Auctor. In rhythmical elaboration it falls half-way, 
as it should, between his examples of the genus grave and the genus attenuatum. 
140. 10 (ill-fated tribunes from Ti. Gracchus to P. Sulpicius, killed 87 B.c.) : 
I discuss this at length below. 143. 5 (the plea of a general who surrendered, 
known from 20. 21 and elsewhere to be C. Popillius in 107 B.c.); 147. 7 
(Numantia 133 B.c. and Fregellae) ; 189. 12 (death of C. Gracchus). 


Conclusions concerning the date of the ad Herennium 


Though from a more detailed survey of the evidence it does noc emerge, as 
I suggested in C.R., loc. cit., that few of the exempla referring to datable events 


' The only exemplum from Greek which is 133 observed by Marx is slight, as Hubbell 
also paralleled in Latin is 150. 18, where the comments in reviewing Caplan’s Loeb 
Auctor is more rhythmical than Quintilian— edition of the ad Herennium (A.3.P. \xxvii 
but also nearer the Greek. [1956], 214). 

2 The resemblance to Aeschines in Ctes. 
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bear the marks of the Auctor’s composition—it would be begging the question 
to urge that the rhythmical exempla listed above were adapted by the Auctor 
from older sources, though this may often be the truth—the conclusion which 
I drew as to the composition and date of the treatise is but little affected. 
There is not simply a group of non-rhythmical historical exempla, but two groups 
with historical content, one rhythmical and one not. Now it is unlikely that 
both groups were composed by one man at one and the same time, or at the 
same date in the same school. The non-rhythmical should be earlier than the 
rhythmical. Yet the two groups have a common historical background. In both, 
the latest certainly datable event is the Social War, while I assign to the doubt- 
ful group the exemplum which alludes explicitly to the death of Sulpicius in 87. 
We must leave out of account the two exempla of brevitas (188. 18 and 21). One 
is rhythmical, one not. They are both so obscure, and the second so corrupt, 
that no safe conclusion can be drawn from them, although it is generally 
agreed that the second refers either to Marius or Sulla.' 

One of the allusions to the Social War is a non-rhythmical adaptation of 
Demosthenes (130. 5), the other occurs in the specimen of the genus mediocre, 
which is probably the Auctor’s own. But the Social War appears as a theme for 
declamation at 73. 2, a fact which suggests that the Auctor returned to a stock 
theme familiar in his youth in order to illustrate the genus mediocre, but there is 
no proof that even the earlier exemplum was composed soon after the Social War. 

The exemplum, rhythmically doubtful, which mentions the death of Sulpicius, 
was, i believe, borrowed, with at most some adaptation by the Auctor. It lists 
the murdered tribunes of the period from 133 to 87 B.c.; the point is that each 
tribune’s name appears in a different grammatical case! The evidence suggests 
that to his credit the Auctor did not take kindly to the composition of exempla 
depending on such mechanical verbal points. Furthermore, Marx, seeing in 
many of these ‘historical’ exempla indebtedness to collections of declamations 
or school-exercises, not only assigned to them passages referring specifically to 
historical events (e.g. 39. 6 and 12, 161. 1, and 189. 13) but attributed to a 
‘Sulpicius-declamation’ several passages (127. 14, 142. 18, 148. 10, 158. 11) 
containing no specific reference. I believe that it is more than coincidence that 
these passages are non-rhythmical or doubtful, and that the Auctor did in fact 
draw on a Sulpicius-declamation older than his own work. The common as- 
sumption that the terminus post quem of 87 B.c. is also a terminus haud multo post 
quem is plainly invalid in the absence of supporting evidence. It is merely to 
reinforce this general argument that I point out that it is highly doubtful if the 
Auctor himself composed this exemplum and more likely that he borrowed from 
an earlier source itself of quite uncertain date. 

It is clear too that if the Auctor did compose this exemplum, he was returning 
to a theme of bis student-days as he returned to the theme of the Social War. 
The death of Sulpicius, like the Social War, appears as a stock theme in 
passages (21. 11, 73. 2) which there is no reason to divorce from their general 
context, and that context, even if the Auctor himself was not as puerile as 
Marx maintained, was undoubtedly the teaching the Auctor received in 
youth. 

Thus the Sulpicius-exemplum in no way proves—indeed it could not prove— 


' It is usually assumed that both exempla reports that Kroll had communicated doubts 
are more or less accurate accounts of real to him. 
events, though Miinzer (op. cit., p. 217) 
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that the Auctor wrote soon after 87. More probably he wrote later, copying an 
exemplum composed earlier but equally at an uncertain interval after 87. We 
now turn to other considerations affecting the dating. 


(i) When we observe the resemblances of ad Herennium and De Inventione, we 
must always remember how little conventional rhetorical teaching changed 
over long periods. The De Oratore avoids and belittles the text-book traditions, 
but nowhere suggests that they had changed since Cicero’s youth. Quintilian’s 
work shows at many points the same conservatism, even in details of wording, 
over a century later. 

What of the Auctor’s two claims to specific innovations? On the difficult 
question of the relation of ad Her. 1. 16 and Inv. 1. 23 I agree with Caplan 
(pp. xxix—xxx) that the Auctor here claims a minor variation of terminology 
as a major innovation. As to the implication of 4. 10 that the Auctor offers his 
own translations of the Greek names of Figures, my analysis suggests that he is 
guilty of a half-truth here as in the matter of composing exempla. When the 
Auctor’s names are found nowhere else, or only where Quintilian (9. 3. 98) 
rejects their claims to be Figures, we find the Auctor mixing invented and 
borrowed exempla, and it is difficult to test his claim to originality in nomencla- 
ture. But where he uses the same name as Cicero and Quintilian, he has bor- 
rowed the exempla, sometimes with adaptation; so that where we know that a 
name is not peculiar to the Auctor, the name, like the exempla, is very possibly 
not his own invention, and his claim to priority doubtful. 


(ii) The exemplum (160. 7) which has been held to imply juries of senators and 
knights, and so to yield a date not later than 82 B.c., does not prove so much, 
Cicero after the restoration of mixed juries in 70 often ignores the tribuni aerarit 
and alludes to senators and knights alone (Font. 36, Clu. 121, 130, Flacc. 4, 96, 
Rab. Post. 37). Thus the years after 70 are not ruled out, and the years 81-70 
are excluded only if the speaker of the extract is demonstrably reproducing 
conditions contemporary with the Auctor. I believe the Auctor composed 
this exemplum, but though he may be referring to contemporary events, he is 
within a few lines composing (as I believe) an exemplum referring to events of 
113 B.C. 


(iii) The Auctor’s list of models for imitation in the prologue to Book 4 ends 
with Antonius and Crassus. But he thrice refers to the orators he has in mind as 
antiqui (106. 26, 108. 16, 109. 4), and in the first passage Crassus is coupled 
with Gracchus as enjoying the auctoritas antiquorum. The question is, by what 
date must the Auctor have mentioned Cicero as an author whom he was not 
going to quote? We do not know; but text-books in general and ancient 
rhetorical treatises in particular are so conservative that we need not put the 
date very early. Text-book writers, like public speakers, are much more likely 
to quote from the established classics familiar to their audiences or readers than 
from contemporaries. 


(iv) The elder Seneca declares that the first known references to declamatio 
occurred in Cicero and Calvus (Contr. 1 praef. 12). Now the word occurs in the 
ad Herennium (3. 20), but in the sense of ‘voice-training’, not with reference to 
the speeches on set themes which Seneca presumably had in mind. The prob- 
lem is to determine at what date it would have become unlikely for the Auctor 
so to limit the connotation of the word without any hint of its use in connexion 
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with practice-speech and school-debate. The evidence’ suggests that the transi- 
tion falls in the early 40’s B.c. The Auctor claims to be offering something new 
on voice-production and delivery in general (3. 19, 27). If he is telling the 
truth, these sections represent doctrines contemporary with the date of writing, 
which may accordingly be as late as c. 50 B.c. If he is in fact recalling what he 
learned at school, the date may be later still.* 

Kroll (op. cit., p. 64) was prepared to bring the date down as far as 70; I 
believe we must be prepared to go much farther, and that it is time for some- 
body to re-examine the ad Herennium with an open mind as to its date for more 
positive indications to supplement my own mainly negative arguments. I would 
myself add two points. (i) If my arguments are sound, the chief support 
disappears for the not uncommon view that the rhetoric schools of the early 
first century B.c. encouraged their pupils to discuss the most inflammatory 
issues of contemporary politics,? and consequently there is no mystery about 
the notorious ambiguity of the Auctor’s political attitude. Like all other 
practitioners of the suasoria, the exercise on a set historical theme, he may 
have drawn his themes from a comparatively remote past.* I was earlier mainly 
anxious to argue that rhythmical considerations show that some of the Auctor’s 
work must be considerably later than the latest datable event to which it refers. 
That it might be should always have been obvious, and perhaps would have 
been but for the conviction that similarity of content to the De IJnventione 
implied proximity of date. (ii) The Auctor remains, I think, incertus. The 
common ground, such as it is, with the Cornificius cited by Quintilian is best 
explained by indebtedness to a common unchanging tradition.’ But two points 
should be noted. First, the tradition contains a feature peculiar to the Auctor 


and Cornificius, namely in a treatment of certain Figures censured by Quin- 
tilian (9. 3. 98). In ad Her. (pp. 130-52 Mx.) these figures appear as Figures of 
Speech and Cornificius treated them in the same way. Quintilian denies that 
half of them are Figures at all, the other half he classifies as Figures of Thought. 


' Well set out in Bonner’s account in 
Roman Declamation (Liverpool, 1949), though 
the early dating of the ad Herennium is of 
course assumed. The root sense of the group 
of words derived from declamare is ‘loud 
utterance’, The first technical sense is to 
‘rehearse’ a speech (for a real case) (Rose. 
Am. 82). The association with voice-training 
survives at least till 55-54 (De Orat. 1. 251). 
Declamator and declamatorius are related to 
practice-speeches from 55-54 (Planc. 83, 
De Orat. 1. 73, Q-F. 3. 3. 4), but declamatio 
still means ‘shouting’ (Mur. 44, Planc. 47) 
until 44 B.c. (Fam. 16. 21. 6), and declamare 
first appears in the full technical sense in 
45-44 (Fin. 5. 5, Att. 14. 12. 2). 

2 On these sections Marx observes (86. 24 
with app. crit.) : Aine usque ad finem libri III 
stilus peculiaris, a statement for which support 
can be found in the clausulae, with a figure 
of 49 per cent. for -u—w. So this may 
genuinely be a ‘late’ passage. 

3 eg. in A. Gwynn, Roman Education 
(Oxford, 1926), pp. 68 and 162. His view 
about the political significance of the closing 


of the schools of the rhetores Latini by the 
censors of 92 has been questioned by Tenney 
Frank, Life and Literature in the Roman 
Republic (Cambridge, 1930), p. 150, n. 28, 
M. L. Clarke, Rhetoric at Rome (London, 
1952), Pp. 12-13. 

* The sceptical are invited to apply the 
criterion of the latest datable event to 
Cicero’s Topica and Part. Orat. and to the 
two sets of declamations once attributed to 
Quintilian, and to consider, among much 
else, Quintilian’s list of turbulenti in Inst. Or. 
2. 16. 5. Suetonius (Rhet. 1) refers to de- 
clamatory themes drawn ex veritate ac re si 
qua forte recens accidisset, but he is dealing 
with controversiae, which were on legal 
themes. So in Cicero’s De Inventione of c. 86 
B.c. a legal case of the late go’s is cited, but 
the latest important political event referred 
to belongs to 106 B.c. 

5 For good arguments against Cornificius’ 
authorship cf. Kohler, De Rhetoricis ad C. 
Herennium (Berlin, 1909) and the admirable 
summary by Caplan, op. cit., pp. ix—xiv. 
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Some of the Auctor’s exempla of these are borrowed, and again we may have 
traces of a common tradition. But it is of course possible that, though the 
Auctor borrowed the exempla, the faulty classification is his own. Secondly, 
it has been argued convincingly that Cornificius was a writer of Augustan date, 
since he appears in what seem to be chronological accounts in Quintilian in an 
Augustan context. But if my view about the date of ad Herennium is correct, 
this is no longer conclusive against the identification of the Auctor with 
Cornificius. 

But if the Auctor’s date and identity remain obscure, of his personality one 
can learn much by separating off his own contributions among the exempla. 
Not only does he belie the energetic protestations of originality contained in 
the prologue to Book 4 because, as I have suggested, his inventiveness was short- 
winded. There is significance, too, in the types of exempla which do or do not 
stimulate his powers of composition.’ We thus discern that he was impatient 
of merely mechanical verbal tricks and not very much at home with close 
argumentation. His strength lies in a rea! sense of style which is by no means 
contemptible, shown best perhaps in the field of vivid description, whether of 
the horrors of assassination or the lighter side of everyday life. When we con- 
sider too his orderly but laboured presentation of rhetorical doctrine in the 
work as a whole, we can on all these grounds say that the Auctor, whoever 
he was, reveals himself as he clearly wished to be revealed—as a true Roman.’ 


The University of Southampton 


A. E. DouGtas 


? The best defence of the Auctor’s failure sentence, and (iii) that the end-rhythms are 


to keep his promise is that the proem of 
Book 4 deals with borrowings from creative 
writers, i.e. orators, poets, and historians. 
Borrowings from such sources can nowhere 
be proved of him in Book 4 apart from Greek 
oratory, and the exempla from these reached 
him through intermediate sources. But he 
makes unacknowledged borrowings from 
Latin rhetoricians, and in implying that the 
choice lies between taking exempla from 
orators and pocts and inventing them he is 
clearly guilty at the least of falsa enumeratio. 
? This article was completed before the 
appearance of W. Schmid’s Uber die klassische 
Theorie und Praxis des antiken Prosarhythmus 
(Hermes Einzelschriften Heft 12 [1959]), in 
which the author, adhering closely to ancient 
sources, argues inter alia (i) that the word 
clausula strictly means only ‘end ofa sentence’, 
not a rhythmical form of sentence-ending, 
(ii) that prose-rhythm runs throughout a 


in no way so distinctive as to merit the cus- 
tomary concentration of investigation on the 
(so-called) ‘clausulae’. While accepting that 
(i) and (ii) are undoubtedly true of ancient 
theory, I do not feel it necessary to abandon 
the established modern usage of clausula; and 
though I agree with Schmid that ‘clausulae’ 
are not the only element in prose-rhythm, I 
remain convinced that, as indeed much 
ancient evidence suggests, the rhythms of the 
sentence-endings were and are the most 
striking in effect, and the most susceptible of 
analysis; and that as ancient authors show 
undoubted idiosyncrasies in their end- 
rhythms, it is not improper to make special 
studies of these, at least for such purposes as 
the present onc, as an ‘empirical and objec- 
tive test’ (cf. p. 66, n. 3 above). For further 
comment on Schmid’s novel and interesting 
ideas cf. my forthcoming notice in C.R. 





AESCHYLEA 


tpitaiov }uap rovd’ épnpevn tadov 
téxvots érwle [Coa] trois reOvnxdow. Niobe. 


€mwle Hesych. ; émouwfovea IT. 


ARE we to restore érw@fe ‘sit on eggs’ after Hesychius or emule ‘cry &’, 
‘lament’ after Nauck? In his recent supplement to the Loeb Aeschylus, Mr. 
Lloyd-Jones says that the latter ‘is far better suited to the context’, by which I 
am given to understand that he means that Aeschylus would have been very 
unlikely to employ the brooding metaphor in this passage. Admonished by 
Wilamowitz (Interpretationen, p. 57 n.) that ‘es unverzeihlich ist, das Bild der 
briitenden Henne zu vertreiben’, I fall back in some bewilderment on the 
fact that I personally like it very much and that the tomb-nest symbolism, 
though not absolutely presupposed by Cho. 247 ff. and 501 (‘Sav veoogods 
roves’ épnuevovs tadw), would certainly have encouraged the poet to write 
these later passages. But there is a dearth of objective argument on this matter 
which I want, if possible, to supply. 

We know from Epicharmus, fr. 172, and Cratinus, fr. 108 (the correction is 
certain), that éc{ew was current in the time of Aeschylus in the sense ‘sit on 
eggs’. We do not know that émdew was current at that or any other time in the 
sense ‘cry w’, ‘lament’. I wish I could satisfactorily elucidate Ar. Av. 265 f. : 


, 
adAws ap” oro, ws €or’, és TH Adxpnv 
eupas érdle [or éra@le]' yapadprov prpovpevos. 


xapadprov pupovpevos was referred by Euphronius to the tradition according to 
which a look from a charadrius cured jaundice, and the bird had to be hidden 
away until sold or the prospective buyer would be cured free. To imitate a 
charadrius, then, is to hide, and as this is the point in Hipponax (fr. 58 Bergk), 
it is wiser to accept it here’ than to resort to modern observation of the plover’s 
habits. So the hoopoe behaves like a charadrius in hiding in the thicket and we 
are no forwarder in interpreting é7{e. In this context it could of course mean 
‘cry w’ (though without the idea of lamentation) ; but the point could also be 
that the hoopoe brooded in vain and therefore produced no birds, or that it 
cackled like a laying hen (or clucked like a broody hen) and no birds came. 
I must say, if I were trying to disprove the bird-reference of éma{ew, I should 
be vexed at finding it once again in a bird-context. The evidence of usage 
seems to me to favour ‘brood’ as the sense of émafec in our Niobe passage. 


Kai Ta@vde TUOTIS OUK OKvw xpovilerat: 
/ 7 e /, ‘ 
xAnpoupévous 8” éAeutrov, wis mdAw Aaywv 
Exaoros avrayv mpos mUAas ayo. Adyov. Theb. 54-56. 


54 T@Se mionis od pov xapilerar Stobaeus; per’ od todd 5€ radra yowon rH meipg. 4 mepi 
Tovrwy axon ov Bpaddws yéyovev. rdxu yap FyyeAa Z Med. 


' Here again I suspect that we should D’Arcy Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, 


restore the present tense. p. 311. 
2 So Wellmann, Real. Enc. iii. 2115; 
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Interpretation of v. 54 has wavered between the alternatives implied by the 
scholion : 


1. “Your learning of these matters has not been delayed by any hesitation of 
mine.’ 

. ‘The proof of these matters is not being delayed by any hesitation of 
theirs.’ 


1, although the more popular interpretation, seems to me to be clearly wrong. 
As Verrall says, it does not account at all well for the tense of ypovi{era:. Nor 
can éxvos refer merely to hesitation by the messenger as to whether he ought 
to stay longer and see more, for it always conveys a suggestion of fear or flinch- 
ing. (Tucker’s attempt to meet this requirement by claiming that the messenger 
might have flinched from incurring odium as the bringer of ill tidings will not 
do, for what he brings is not so much bad news as vital operational intelligence 
which Eteocles is anxious to receive.) Nor again do wv. 55 f. do much to sub- 
stantiate a claim by the messenger to have come without delay ; Eteocles might 
just as well have thought that he had cut it a bit fine as that he had hurried 
away to give plenty of warning. 

To 2, on the other hand, I can think of ro substantial objection ; it would 
be captious to argue that any suspicion of é«xvos which survived the preceding 
verses, in particular vv. 52 f., would not be removed by drawing lots. But; like 
most of those who have preferred this interpretation, I think it necessitates the 
adoption of iors from Stobaeus ; rHvde warts is what Eteocles has just had 
from the messenger—it is miotts which the imminent attack will supply. 
Clearly, an interpretation which involves preferring a common word of in- 
ferior authority to a rarer word of superior authority has no strong claim to 
acceptance, though it may in fact be right. I should like to suggest as a pos- 
sibility that Aeschylus wrote xai r@vde mvatis obK Sxvw (or ?uovq from pov 
Stobaeus) yapi{era: ‘and your learning of these matters affords no indulgence 
to hesitation (or delay)’, i.e. ‘you have not had enough advance notice to 
allow for any hesitation’"— dydw yap dvbpas ob péver AeAetppevous (T.G.F. 37). 
This use of yapileoOa differs from E. Tro. 1129 xdpw povis éxwv (with which 
we may perhaps compare A. Ag. 1356 rijs peAods xdpw méSov matobrtes. 
See Page, ad loc.), for it means ‘show favour to’ rather than ‘find gratification 
in’, but both would arise quite naturally.' 


Tpomov aiyumuay, 

oir’ éxmarios dAyect taidwv 

Urarot Aexéwv orpopodwoivrat .. . 

bratos 8’ diwv 7 tis And\Awy 

7} Tlav 4 Zeds oiwvdPpoov 

yoov ofuBoay r&vbe peroixwy... Ag. 49-57. 
51 bmrarnAexéwv Headlam. 


In recent years Headlam’s conjecture has won acceptance by Fletcher, 
Winnington-Ingram (C.R., N.s. i. 148), and Rose and a compliment (without 
acceptance) from Denniston—Page. Fraenkel, however, dismissed it contemp- 


* It would be a welcome consequence of restore xpovi{eoBa: middle at Ag. 304. After 
eliminating xpovi{ew from this passage if all Aeschylus wrote something and the possi- 
Professor Fraenkel would now allow us to _ bilities are circumscribed. 
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tuously ; and if I regard it as palmary, it will certainly not be thought super- 
fluous for me to say why. 

Housman’s objection to dzaros with the genitive in the sense ‘high above’ 
has never been satisfactorily answered. It is surely not enough for Denniston 
Page to refer to draros ywpas in 509 below, when they themselves admit that 
it could mean ‘highest of the land’. A mere preference—and one by no means 
universally shared (compare, for example, Beattie in C.R., N.s. v. 6)—can 
hardly avail in a matter of grave linguistic difficulty. 

In C.P. xlvii. 150 I raised a further objection to drarot Aeyéwv, viz. that Greek 
is not in the habit of combining a strong plural (referring to more than one 
bird) with a weak plural (referring to one nest). No one seems to have con- 
sidered my point, but seven years of reading have not acquainted me with so 
close a combination of disparate plurals. revyéwv mdAouvs (Eum. 742) would be 
nearly comparable if we were under any obligation to believe that there was 
only one urn. 

These, however, are purely negative arguments against drat Aeyéwv, and 
the justification for this note lies in what I have now to say in commendation of 
Headlam’s conjecture. In C.R. xvi. 436 Headlam wrote: ‘the eagles in their 
lofty haunts are conceived as denizens (yérowxox) in the region of the loftiest- 
dwelling Gods’; and Fraenkel says ‘those lofty regions belong really to the 
gods; they alone have full rights of citizenship therein. The birds that are 
permitted to live there too are yéro.xor in the heavenly 7oAs.’ So it is because 
they live on high that the birds are péroor of the gods on high. But this is 
precisely what the manuscript reading does not say ; according to it, the com- 
parison, if any (it is spoilt by making draro relative to Aexéwv), is between 
where the gods live and where the birds fly. But Aeschylus called the swallow 
médoixos (7.G.F. 53) because it nests with man under the eaves, not because 
it flies about the house or streets. If the vultures are ‘very high above the nest’, 
then the nest is very far below them and there is no perouxia; petoikwy pre- 
supposes that the ofxos is draros and thereby establishes Headlam’s conjecture. ' 

It is on a correct appreciation of the metaphor that the defence of ravde 
must turn. The deictic pronoun points to the darnAexéwv . . . braros associa- 
tion which has already justified eroixwy before it is actually used. 

I have heard it asserted (though never argued in print) that drarnAex7s is an 
improbable form. I cannot think it would have offended a poet who used 
peyordripos (Supp. 709). Thomson has pointed out that the corruption would 
be facilitated by the scribe’s familiarity with datos ‘consul’ ; I might add that 
the construction of draro: Aexéwv would not surprise a scribe familiar with, for 


example, mpd@rés pov (John i. 30). 


Ka. Ayapépvovds o€ dnp’ éroipecBar popov. 

Xo. evdnpov, & raAawa, xoiwnoov ordpa. 

Ka. add’ ovr rau 708" emoraret Adyw. 

Xo. ovk, eimep Eorat y™* aAAa par) yévorrd mus. Ag. 1246-9. 


No interpretation of v. 1248 can be considered which is not directed against 
what the coryphaeus has just said ; and, so far as I know, the only such inter- 
* A further argument in its favour is the _ is a corrective epithet. Young vultures are 
fact that, as Stanford remarked (C.P. xxxiii. ‘children that nest on high’, just as fish are 
307), there is no other instance of wais tout ‘children without voice’. 
court, ‘young of animals’, and what we need 
G 
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pretation as yet proposed is ‘this is no occasion for a Paean’, i.e. for a propitious 
utterance to which eddnpyos could be applied. But the difficulties mentioned by 
Denniston—Page, that the sentence is confused rather than enriched by the 
obvious play on Paean (song) and Paeon (healer) and that xoiunoov shows 
that it is silence the Chorus enjoin, strike me as absolutely crippling. I will 
add that, on this interpretation, I am not entirely happy about v. 1249— 
‘If we really are going to see Agamemnon dead, then your saying so is no 
occasion for a Paean’—though I suppose the point, if any, would be that a 
Paean would be appropriate if the admitted danger failed to materialize. 

Now a comparison, for example, of 543 with Eum. 836 shows that r@de 
Adyw is capable of meaning not ‘my assertion’ but ‘your request’ ; it may even 
be that a Greek would more naturally refer it to the nearer of the two. Is it 
possible that I ara the first to suggest that, enjoined by the Chorus to be silent, 
Cassandra retorts with “Talking like that will not help’? The Chorus have 
already admitted (1198 f. with Fraenkel’s commentary) that perjury would 
not avail (wa:ov yevéoba) to obliterate the past; now Cassandra chides 
them for trying to nullify the future by wrapping it in silence. Their rejoinder 
betrays the confusion between free will and determinism which is characteristic 
of the Greek attitude in such circumstances. 


abyxeis elvat rd5€ Tovpyov edu: 
pnd’ émdrcex Os 
Ayapepvoviay elvai x” ddoyov. Ag. 1497-9. 

There are three problems here: 

1. Fraenkel has established that y5¢ without a preceding negative cannot 

mean ‘but not’. 

2. The normal meaning of émAéyeoGa: is ‘take into account’, which does not 

appear to suit the context here. 

. Whereas éydv in 1497 refers to that mortal woman, Agamemnon’s wife, 
who the Chorus are so sure did the deed, pe in 1499 refers to that other 
something whom they are warned not to confuse with her. It is not often 
in Aeschylus that poetry quite parts company with logic, and we need 
not apologize for seeking an explanation. 

The thought seems to me to run like this: ‘you confidently assert that I 
(Clytemnestra) did this deed’ ; perhaps she was going on to develop the argu- 
ment of 1475 ff., viz. that the real murderer was the Atreid dAdorwp. But a 
more striking thought intervenes, and she continues with ‘do not even assume 
that J (the real murderer) am Agamemnon’s wife’. The point of yndé ‘not 
even’ is that the Chorus were already perplexed on the score of responsibility ; 
now they are told that not even identity can be taken for granted. But can we 
admit ‘assume’ as a possible rendering of émAéyeo8ar? It seems to me that 
wav émAeydpevos treiceoba xpjua (Hdt. 7. 49. 5) comes within a hair’s breadth 
of meaning ‘assuming that everything will befall him’, and that the difference 
between ‘taking into account’ and ‘assuming’ is only that the latter conveys a 
suggestion that the factors taken into account are open to dispute. 


KA. oddév ceBiln yeveOdous apds, réxvov ; 
Op. rexotca ydp pw’ eppupas és 7d Svatuyés. Cho. 912-13. 


‘Hast thou no awe of a parent’s curse?’ (Weir Smyth) is the all but uni- 
versally accepted rendering of 912, but it is vulnerable on four counts: 
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1. yeveOAlovs dpas, as Sidgwick comments, is an unusual expression for ‘a 
mother’s curse’. afwa yevéBAvov (E. Or. 89), which has been cited in defence, 
may well be rendered ‘blood from which he took his birth’ ; and I know of no 
other instance of yevé@Avos where a literal rendering would be so absurd.' 


2. o€Bew and oeBilew usually betoken positive rather than negative reverence. 
In particular tas €4as dpas c¢Bwv (E. Hipp. 896) means ‘respect my curse and 
bring it to fruition’ not ‘avoid incurring it’. Even together these two considera- 
tions would not avail to throw grave suspicion on the accepted interpreta- 
tion, but: 

3. if Clytemnestra really threatened Orestes with a visitation of the Furies, 
his retort—‘you were a bad mother’—strikes me as singularly ineffective. 
That the Furies would abate their onslaught one whit on that account was out 
of the question, nor is it easy to believe that it would render Orestes indifferent 
to his fate. Such diffidence as I feel in urging this view is tempered by con- 
sideration of vv. 924-5, where Clytemnestra (surely a little surprisingly) 
repeats the threat, and Orestes’ retort—that he cannot escape the Furies by 
sparing her—is effective enough. 

4. If we set aside g12 as sub iudice, it appears that Clytemnestra essays 
persuasion until g22 and only then resorts to a threat. 


It will be conceded that the rendering ‘hast thou no reverence for the prayers 
offered at thy birth?’, viz. that he would be a comfort and succour to his 
mother (cf., for example, S. 4j. 559 and 570, E. Med. 1033) meets all these 
objections. There remains the difficult question whether Aeschylus can pos- 
sibly have used dpa in the sense of ‘prayers for good’. At 145-6: 

tair’ év péow TiOnp Tis Kaxijs apas, 
keivois A€youoa rHvde THY KaKTV apav 


the most natural course—in spite of Wilamowitz’s irascible assault (Jnterpreta- 
tionen, p. 204) and Groeneboom’s unenthusiastic defence—is surely to read 
xedvis (or xaAijs) for kaxijs. Not only is it true that Electra interrupts her prayer 
with a curse, not only does rv Kaxyv point to rijs Kedvijs, but, as has been well 
observed, the apologetic note suits both the general reluctance of the Greeks 
to mix good and ill (Ag. 648) and the particular reluctance of Electra to wish 
her mother harm (122). Of course if Aeschylus used xedv7) apa for ‘prayer for 
good’, it would be a further step to use dpai by itself in the same sense ; but one 
could hardly assert with confidence that he wouid not take it, and he may not 
have realized that yevé@Avor dpai could possibly be mistaken for curses. I know 
of no other evidence for apa in the sense of ‘prayer for good’ in tragedy. 
Mythologically speaking the apai of Theseus were ‘wishes’ rather than curses 
(2 Hipp. 46), but Euripides is wholly concerned with the one which was used 
as a curse. But considering that apac8a: appears five times in tragedy in the 
sense of ‘pray for good’, and apd itself is similarly employed on its only oc- 
currence in Pindar (Jsth. 6. 43), I think that, in assigning the good sense here 
too, we are not paying too high a price for our escape from trouble. 


University College of North Wales, Bangor A. D. Frrron Brown 


' I do not find Untersteiner’s attempt to meet this point convincing. 
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Tue following suggestions for the interpretation of Parmenides and Melissus 
can be grouped for convenience about one problem. This is the problem 
whether, as Aristotle thought and as most commentators still assume, Par- 
menides wrote his poem in the broad tradition of Ionian and Italian cosmology. 
The details of Aristotle’s interpretation have been challenged over and again, 
but those who agree with his general assumptions take comfort from some or 
all of the following major arguments. First, the cosmogony which formed the 
last part of Parmenides’ poem is expressly claimed by the goddess who ex- 
pounds it to have some measure of truth or reliability in its own right, and 
indeed the very greatest measure possible for such an attempt. Second, the 
earlier arguments of the goddess prepare the ground for such a cosmogony 
in two ways. For in the first place these arguments themselves start from 
assumptions derived from earlier cosmologists, and are concerned merely to 
work out the implications of this traditional material. And, in the second place, 
they end by establishing the existence of a spherical universe: the framework 
of the physical world can be secured by logic even if the subsequent introduc- 
tion of sensible qualities or ‘powers’ into this world marks some decline in 
logical rigour. 

These views seem to me demonstrably false. As long as they are allowed to 
stand they obscure the structure and the originality of Parmenides’ argument. 


What measure of truth or reliability is claimed for the cosmogony? 


Here our chief problem is the reinterpretation of a couplet which was already 
for Diels in 1897 the most controversial text in Parmenides. It occurs, accord- 
ing to Simplicius’ quotation, at the end of the goddess’s opening remarks. 


xpew S€ oe mavra mubécba: 
Hpev aAnbeins edxuKr€os drpepes Arop 
75¢€ Bporay dofas, tais odK év miatts Gdn Os. 
GAN’ Eurns Kai tabra pabjocat, ws 7a d0KotvTa 
xpi Soxipws elvac dua tavtos mdvra Tepavra. 


(B 1. 28-32. In the first instance I shall quote fragments from the text of 
Diels~Kranz.) 

Thus the final couplet follows a sharp denunciation of Bpordy dé€a, and 
subsequently this denunciation is driven home. When the goddess comes to 
the promised account of mortal ideas she calls it by the phrase which Em- 
pedocles took as a challenge—xdopov éuav éréwv ararnAdv (B 8. 52, cf. Emped. 
B 17. 26). And it is certainly this same way of inquiry that she bars to her 
hearer in B 6. 4-9, and B 7. 1-5:' the way of mortals who know nothing, who 


* Contra those who follow Bernays in 183-4), though this path is the ‘wholly un- 


identifying this, the second of the false paths 
denounced by the goddess, with the theories 
of Heraclitus, and so have to distinguish it 
from the unheraclitean cosmology expounded 
in the last part of the poem. This thesis led 
Burnet to identify the cosmology with the 
first false path (Early Greek Philosophy,* pp. 


intelligible’ line of sheer negation (B 2. 5): a 
preposterous equation that he did not try to 
make plausible. The second false path is the 
error not of Heraclitus but of all men: see the 
second section of this paper and Verdenius, 
Parmenides, app. J; Jaeger, Theology of the 
Early Greek Philosophers, p. 101; Kirk, 
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wander deaf blind and bemused, compelled by habit' to trust their aimless eye 
and sounding ear and tongue. Despite all this, Parmenides’ readers have 
nursed the conviction that he meant to claim an independent validity for his 
cosmology, a reality of some kind or degree for the phenomena described in it. 
So there must be a saving clause in the denunciation. But where ? 

Wilamowitz found one in the goddess’s promise to expound a didxoopov 
€ouxdra mavra (B 8. 60).? éovxdra he interpreted in a sense similar to that which 
it carries in the Timaeus 29 b-d. Verdenius replied that without some such 
supplement as rots érvpoun (cf. Xenophanes B 35) the word can hardly have 
had this meaning for Parmenides;? and the same rejoinder rules out Rein- 
hardt’s ‘Folgerichtigkeit und Augenscheinlichkeit’ and Kranz’s ‘wahrschein- 
lich-einleuchtend’. Verdenius himself cited Homer in support of the translation 
‘fitting’ or ‘proper’,* and this sense is the more convincing in that the purpose 
for which the cosmology is fitting is announced in the next line of the poem: 
it is given simply «ds od yy tror€ ris ce Bpotwv yun mapeAdoon (B 8. 61), though 
these are still the same witless mortals, men at the mercy of the words they use 
(B 6. 4-7; B 8. 38-41, 53; Bg). So, on this construing of the lines, no onto- 
logical claims have been made and the cosmology need be no more than 
a dialectical device. 

Nor, again, can any reality be conjured into the world of appearance from 
the ambiguous couplet B 8. 53-54. ‘Mortals decided to name two forms, of 
which it is not right to name one—and there they went astray’: whether or 
not these words are meant to show that, as Aristotle supposed, one of the forms 
which dominate the cosmogony zs logically respectable, what is certain and 
agreed is that the question cannot be settled from the obscure text. The inter- 
pretation of that text itself depends on the answer we give to our general 
problem.’ So the saving qualification is still to seek. 

Hence the importance of the couplet which ends the passage quoted above 
(B 1. 31-32) ; for since Wilamowitz many interpreters have thought that on its 
most natural interpretation it expressly promises some sort or degree of reality 
to the contents of the cosmology. 

The sole authority for the couplet is Simplicius, and he quotes it together 


Heraclitus: the Cosmic Fragments, p. 211. To 
take this path is to suppose that to be and not 
to be are the same and not the same (B 6. 8-9: 
for the negative in 7d od« elva cf. B 8. 40, 
where it cannot be explained as oratio 
obliqua). Gregory Vlastos, to whom I am 
indebted for making me reinforce and re- 
consider my argument at some salient points, 
argues: “Those who deny any allusion to 
Heraclitus in Parmenides . . . have yet to 
explain why in these lines Parmenides should 
(a) impute to anyone the belief in the identity 
of being and not-being (rather than merely 
the belief in not-being, which is bad enough 
...) and (6) after saying ols 76 méAew re Kai 
ov« elvac ravrév vevopiora: here, which 
would be quite sufficient to make his point, 
should add maliciously «od ravrov, producing 
the expression radrov xo radrév, which so 
strikingly parallels 6Aa «ai ody dAa in Hera- 


clitus’ (A.7.P. bexvi [1955], 341 n. 11). The 


explanation is given below, pp. go—g2 and p. 
gt, n. 3. Both the points queried by V. are 
essential to Parmenides’ criticism: ordinary 
men not only want to keep both efva: and 
ov« elvat; in trying to distinguish them they 
confuse them. That is why both expressions 
in their ordinary use are empty names (B 8. 
38-41). 

? 00s modvmepov, B 7. 3, for which Calo- 
gero suggests ‘l’esperienza della molteplicita 
delle cose’ (Studi sull’Eleatismo, p. 32 n. 1); 
but if the adjective is woAvmepos it is better 
taken with the accompanying ge. Perhaps 
from roAumeipwy, ‘widespread’. 

2 Hermes, xxxiv (1899), 204-5. 

3 Verdenius, op. cit., pp. 50-51. 

* Ibid., citing Odyssey 3. 124~5 and 4. 239 
(cf. 266). 

S Cf. Kirk and Raven, Presocratic Philo- 
sophers, p. 281 n. 1, and by contrast Vlastos, 
Trans. Am. Philol. Assn. \xxvii (1946), 74. 
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with the three preceding lines (De Caelo 557. 25-558. 2 Heiberg). Of the four 
manuscripts used in Heiberg’s text two, which share one archetype (A, F), 
give explicable and worthless variants for paOjcea. Of these two manuscripts 
one, which is particularly given to literal and accentual errors and improve- 
ments,' reads wepd@vra in the last line as against wep évra in the other three 
manuscripts. Despite these poor credentials mep@vra has been generally 
received.’ Diels, as we shall see, had a special motive for adopting it, and those 
who did not follow Diels’s interpretation seem to have accepted the reading on 
the ground that its better-attested rival would make the goddess claim, by 
a flat self-contradiction, that nothing existed but the doxoévra. Whether she 
would be much happier to claim that all things are permeated by those 
doxobvra is an open question ; but this is one dilemma that can be left to yield 
in due course to a general solvent. 

All the manuscripts have doxiyws (and I have no doubt they are right). 
Wilamowitz explained the word in accordance with his Platonic reading of the 
dudxoapov doxdra. He credited Parmenides with the theory that ‘neben die 
Wahrheit die in sich geschlossene konsequente Hypothese tritt. In diesem 
Falle ra doxoivra boxiyws dors rovaira, oder besser in der Rede des Eleaten 
boxijsws dors, die Hypothesen haben in einer probehaltigen Weise Realitat’.’ That is to 
say: provided our account of the phenomenal world can be got to conform to 
certain canons of internal consistency-—-even if as a whole it is vitiated by its 
premisses—then the phenomena can be allowed a modest but ‘warranted’ 
reality of their own. Kranz translated accordingly: ‘Doch wirst du trotzdem 
auch dieses kennen lernen und zwar so, wie das (ihnen) Scheinende auf eine 
probehafte, wahrscheinliche Weise sein miBte, indem es alles ganz und gar 
durchdringt.’ Grant the translation, and the saving clause has been found. 

Diels replied that this interpretation will not square with Parmenides’ 
ontology, and he was right.* There can be no degrees of reality: what exists 
must mdpmav meAdvas, on pain of being nothing at all.’ But all such general 
issues apart, Wilamowitz’s sense cannot be got from the Greek. Where doxipws 
is attested elsewhere (Aeschylus, Persae 547, Xenophon, Cyr. 1. 6. 7) the lexica 
and the editors rightly translate it ‘really, genuinely’, and the earlier editors 
of Parmenides had no doubt that this was its sense in the present context.® 
‘The déxijmog is the reliable man, not one who measures up to some standards 
but fails the main test.” So doxiyws elvas is assuredly to exist; and this is what the 


' Heiberg’s A, which makes two other 
such slips in the five lines quoted. 

* The sole recent exception is Zafiropoulo, 
L' Ecole déate, p. 297. 

' Wilamowitz, Lc. ; ef. Reinhardt, Parmeni- 
des, p. 9, Calogero, Studi, p. 41 n. 1. 

* Poetarum Philosophorum Fragmenta (1901), 
p. 60, 

5 BSB. 11, 15-18, 42-39. In line 43 most 
editors excise pA with Bergk and, with 
qualms, understand ¢év as copulative 
éév émbevds. But see Hermann Fraenkel, 
‘Parmenidesstudien’ in Wege und Formen 
friihgriechischen Denkens, pp. 192-3. The 
same sense can be got from Gomperz’s 
fan yap ob dmbeds: at ddv 8° dv mavrds ddeiro : 
any admixture of pi dv (any statement of the 
form otd« dori) is as ruinous as taking the 


first wrong path at once. See below, pp. 
90-92, 97-98. 

® ‘Plane’ Wrandis (18195), ‘clare’ Karsten 
(1845): both accordingly felt compelled to 
discard elva: for Peyron's lévac. 

7 Arbenz, Die Adjektiv auf -os, Zurich— 
Tubingen (1933), pp. 38-41; Hermann 
Fraenkel, Hermes, lx (1925), 190. See, e.g., 
Aesch. Persae 87 (Séniuos with inf, = ‘able’), 
Democritus B 67, B 68. In Herodotus the 
sense ‘renowned’ becomes common, but 
never with the implication that the renown 
is not wholly deserved, The exception that 
may seem to tell for Wilamowitz is Hera- 
clitus B 28, 80xndovra yap 6 doxmtpwraros 
ywoona, dvadoon. But if we give doy 
raros here the weak sense of ‘having the 
greatest (but finally undeserved) reputation’ 
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phenomenal world can never do for Parmenides’ goddess. The same fact 
defeats any attempt to read dox/jws as ‘in a manner appropriate to doxodvra’.' 
Avoiding these pitfalls, Verdenius followed Hermann Fraenkel in translating 
the word ‘acceptably’ ;? but he recognized that the reality of the appearances 
could not be acceptable to the goddess and therefore took this to mean ‘ac- 
ceptably to mortals’. He glossed the lines: ‘How mortals starting from a certain 
principle were able to explain reality in detail in a manner satisfactory to 
them’. The saving dative is far to seck (it is scarcely enough to argue that since 
it must be supplied with doxodvra it can be imported elsewhere in the clause). 
But the weightier objection comes from an independent survey of the use of 
ddéxipos. Writing after Fraenkel, Arbenz showed by his discussion of the 
evidence that ‘acceptable’, however plausible at first sight, is still too weak a 
translation for this strong adjective. He was induced by that evidence to claim 
an original sense for the word that is not passive but active, ‘receiving the 
enemy in battle’ and hence ‘steadfast, sure’.* 

Such difficulties with doxiyzws seem to recommend Diels’s emendation : ws 7a 
Soxobvra ypiv boxudo(at) elvar bia ravrds mdvra mepdvra. Here, as in the older 
edition of Karsten, mepavra takes on an excellent sense, describing not the 
appearances but the inquirer. But old snags give way to new. The elision is 
harsh, and harder to parallel than Diels supposed.’ doxijdoas he took for the 
equivalent of doxydoa, and on this assumption two interpretations of the 
clause wes . . . efvae seem to be possible, depending on whether edvas is taken with 
Soxobvra or with doxidoau. The first is ‘how one should examine the things 
that seem to exist’ (the alternative taken most recently by Messrs. Kirk and 
Raven) ; the second is ‘how one should test the appearances with regard to 
their reality’ (Diels’s original rendering®). The first requires a close coupling of 
doxobvra and elva that the order of the text makes very improbable. The 
second ignores the fact that doxyudoa with the infinitive would naturally 
mean ‘approve or admit their reality’,’? and this is certainly too hospitable for 
Parmenides’ goddess. In his later editions Diels saw an escape-route: he 
reduced elva: to a copulative role and took it closely with ws (‘wie man... 
annchmen miisste, dass sich jenes Scheinwesen verhalte’).* Such a reading is if 
anything strengthened by Reinhardt’s objection that doxijwpe must be equated 
not with doxiudlw but with doxdw (= ofopat).? But the proverbial opposition 


we spoil the aphorism, which is a paradox _ verschaffend’. 


comparable with B 5 («xa@aipovra 6" dAAw 
aipate puawopevan), B 56 (efqmarnvra 
raparAnaiws ‘Ourpw, os ¢ydvero trav ‘EA- 
Ajwev aodurepos navrwv), B 68 (describing 
the mysteries as dea). Such paradoxes 
trade on giving their full sense to certain 
expressions while putting them, as it were, in 
inverted commas: your ‘sage’ Homer was a 
fool, your ‘purifications’ are defilings, your 
‘Boxipwraros’ is only an expert on doxdovra. 

' Prompted perhaps by B 19, odrw rou 
xara ddfav Edu rade. This sense again might 
seem warranted by Heraclitus B 28 (see last 
note) ; but of course Heraclitus’ characteristic 
word-play depends on there not being any such 
overt connexion in sense between the words. 

* Fraenkel (see p. 86, n. 7 above) had 
suggested ‘annehmbar, sich Anerkennung 


> Parmenides, pp. 49-5!- 

* Op. cit. (p. 86, n. 7 above), comparing 
Sdxipos = és Boni dyabds with dAniwos = 
és dAnny dyabds: cf. Page, Sappho and Alcaeus, 
p. 184 (ad loc. A 6). 

5 The elision in Xenophanes B 3. 5 was 
exorcized by Wilamowitz. Kirk and Raven 
(Presocratic Philosophers, p. 268) say ‘the 
elision is otherwise unknown in hexameters’, 
but editors have cited Iliad 11. 272, 143. 777, 
17. 8g. 

6 ‘Wie man alles durchforschend das 
Scheinsein auf seine Echtheit priifen mud’, 
Parmenides Lehrgedicht (1897), p. 59. 

7 LSJ. s.v. IL: ¢.g. dedompacpdvos immeiav. 

® Poet. Phil. Frag. (1901), p. 60. 

* Reinhardt, Parmenides, p. 6. The sense 
required by Diels is found only in the letter 
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of doxeiv and efva is enough to make any such weakening of eZva: implausible 
in this context, where the antithesis is inescapable. And Reinhardt found other 
objections, arguing for instance that at this date xpjv cannot be read as xp7: 
unless it is genuinely historic in tense it can express only what is contrary to 
fact, and as such it cannot introduce the general rule of procedure which 
Diels found in it.' 

So muci for a notorious deadlock. Between these lines of interpretation the 
choice is disheartening ; but fortunately it seems also to be unnecessary. The 
competing answers are answers to a mistaken question. 

The assumption on which the debate depends is put clearly by Verdenius. 
To settle the status of the cosmology, he observes, ‘we should first examine the 
general character which the goddess attributes to her statements regarding 
human opinions. This is contained in the following lines—namely, in the 
couplet we are discussing. Thus the problem becomes: just what comment on 
human opinions does the goddess volunteer in these lines? And this is the 
mistaken question. 

The first step is to see, as Kranz and others have seen, that when the goddess 
promises aAd’ €urns Kai tadra pabjcea her radra is naturally taken to refer to 
the previous line. It means just ‘the contents of mortal opinions’.* There is no 
true belief found among such opinions, nevertheless Parmenides shall be told 
these things too. And then without a connective the sentence continues: ws 7a 
doxoivra xpiv Soxipws elvar dca tavros ravta mep@vra. Now according to the 
received view this is the goddess’s own comment: her promise to say how the 
appearances can have a sort of reality, or how they can be tested, or whatever. 
But this gives the sentence an intolerable twist. It must now be supposed to 
mean: Still, you shall learn the contents of men’s opinions from me at second-hand 
—and at the same time learn from me at first-hand how the appearances are to be 
allowed a sort of existence (or how to test them, etc.). But the connexion that I 
have italicized is not in the text. Kranz writes ‘und zwar’, and it corresponds 
to nothing at all. The relative clause from «ws to ep dvra (or mep@vra) can only 
be epexegetic, elaborating the raéra: and raéra, on the natural reading, are 
the contents of human opinions. So the sense is: Still, you shall learn (at 
second-hand from me) these things too (sc. the content of mortal opinions), 
namely (still at second-hand and giving the general content of those opinions) 
how the things-that-seem had to have genuine existence (Soxiyws efvac in the 
only possible sense), being indeed the whole of things’*—or, if we read 7epavra, 
*, .. and to pervade everything without exception’. 

To be sure, the twist of sense on which I have laid stress—the twist that 
forced Kranz to supply ‘und zwar’—might also have been avoided by denying 
that radra looks back to the preceding line. We might have held, as Diels and 
others have done, that the whole couplet is concerned with the goddess’s own 
comment on mortal opinions. But if we say this all the old puzzies are restored. 
The only people who can say of the Soxodvra that and how they doxipws exist 
are the mortals who believe in them (B, 8. 38), not the goddess. 

If this is correct, the choice between ep dvra and mepavra depends on a last 


of ‘Pherecydes’, Diog. Laert. 1. 122. Hesy- 2 Verdenius, Parmenides, p. 49. 

chius gives doxipoyu doxéw, ofopar. Cf. Gow 3 raéra after Sofas is of course no obstacle : 

on Theocritus 30. 25 (apparently misread cf. e.g. Od. 3. 124-5. 

by LSJ. s.v.). 4 wep as vel, cf. Denniston, Greek Particles,* 
* Reinhardt, op. cit., pp. 7-9. pp. 482, 484. 
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minor point of interpretation. Suppose we take the couplet as anticipating 
some such general description of 5oxodvra as that given in B 8. 38-40. In those 
lines mortals posit certain illusions, believing them real; in our couplet they 
claim that they assuredly exist. The illusions in question include coming to 
exist and coming to an end, being and not being, shifting place and changing 
colour: in fact they are presumably all the ordinary manifestations of change 
and plurality. Then if these are the doxoévra of our couplet we had better read 
mep ovra, for if the list comprises all the phenomena these must exhaust and not 
merely pervade the totality of things for those who believe in them. And in that 
case the tense of yp7jv must be taken to show that this is how things inevitably 
were from the start. But the past tense comes more firmly into its own on 
a slightly different interpretation. For suppose that by doxodrra here the god- 
dess means primarily just those two forms from which the cosmogony begins 
(B 8. 53-54). The tense of the verb is wholly apt to the first stage of the cos- 
mogony ; and now zepdvra is just as attractive, for the forms are expressly said 
to permeate the universe (B g. 3). However, it is not clear that this pervasion 
of things by Light and Night could form part of the ordinary man’s description 
of his world: it seems to be the goddess’s independent commentary on the 
disastrous results of naming the two forms (B 8. 53, Bg). So on balance I am 
inclined to keep mavra wep dvra both as more appropriate to the content of 
mortals’ beliefs and as the better-attested reading. But no major point of inter- 
pretation now hangs on it. 

If this general solution of an old puzzle is acceptable, it is worth seeing how 
much or how little it establishes. The goddess, we can now say, is not incon- 
sistent in her denunciation of the mortal opinions she surveys; there is, after 
all, no saving clause. Her account of those opinions is not introduced as a 
contribution to early science. But to say this is not of course to deny that it was 
the most complete and plausible system its author knew how to produce. If the 
building of such a system was never his end, it could certainly be a means to 
his end ; and for my part I take its purpose to be wholly dialectical. Parmenides 
set himself to give the correct or the most plausible analysis of those presup- 
positions on which ordinary men, and not just theorists, seem to build their 
picture of the physical world. (These are in fact presuppositions reached by 
analysis, but Parmenides presents them as conscious past decisions.') Whittled 
down to their simplest and most economical they can be seen still to require 
the existence of at least two irreducibly different things in a constant process of 
interaction ; and both the plurality and the process have now, on Parmenides’ 
view, been proven absurd. 

But needless to say the points for which I have so far argued do not depend 
on the truth of these larger claims. 


Do the arguments of the AdAnBeva depend on assumptions derwed from earlier cosmology? 


Here I can best begin by illustrating the type of interpretation that I want 
to reject. Cornford maintained that Parmenides’ whole argument depends on a 
premiss which ‘states in a more abstract form the first assumption common to 


* On this see Verdenius, Parmenides, p. 53 ‘arbitrary decision’ (B 8. 53) ; the second an 
and app. E. With Parmenides, if not before, _ historical mirage thrown by the first, as the 
appears the ambiguity in voyzos and voyi- Social Contract was by current forms of 
{eo8ac which runs through fifth-century society. 
thought: ‘unchallenged custom’ (B 7. 3), 
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all his predecessors, Milesian or Pythagorean: ultimately there exists a One 
Being. . . . He considers what further attributes can, or cannot, logically 
belong to a being that is one.’ Following the same line of interpretation 
Raven held that Parmenides is really talking about the Pythagorean One: 
‘Unity’, he wrote, is ‘postulated as an ultimate principle’ .* Such theories are in 
fact answers to a familiar problem for which we must try a different solution. 
The problem is this: when the goddess begins her argument by distinguishing 
the right way of inquiry—1) pev dws éorw re Kai ws od« €ore pr) elvar—from a 
wrong way—) 8” ds ok €orw Te Kal os ypeuw dors pr) elvar (B 2. 3-6)—what is 
the unexpressed subject of the verbs éarw and od« €orw? Cornford and others 
import a subject from earlier cosmology, and by looking too far afield they 
overlook a remarkable argument. 


(a) The subject is not ‘What is’. Diels understood 76 é6v as the subject. Corn- 
ford even proposed to introduce this into the text at B 2. 3 (1) pév dmws doy 
éort Kai obs odn €ore jar) elvac).? But there is a conclusive reason why this subject 
will not do. The reason is that it turns the éo7w into a mere tautology and the 
ov« éorw correspondingly into a flat contradiction, whereas Parmenides thinks 
it necessary to argue for éorw and against ovx éorw. We shall come to the detail 
of his argument directly, but first this general point must be guarded against 
misunderstanding. No one will deny that, as the argument goes, 7d édv is 
a correct description of the subject. The point is that Parmenides purports to 
prove that it is a correct description, and that (as we shall see) his proof is not 
a disingenuous petitio principii, and therefore he cannot be assuming it from the 
start. Cornford indeed seems to suppose that ré édv éo7w would not be a tauto- 
logy for Parmenides, for he holds that it has to be incorporated in a group of 
special premisses on which, in his view, the whole argument depends.* But 
even if this paradox could be made out—if, that is to say, édv could be divorced 
from e«fvae in such a way as to make the proposition non-tautologous (and of 
course Cornford does not profess to do this)—it would not affect the point. 
For, quite apart from the consideration that no such premiss is either recognized 
or required by the argument, the very fact that Parmenides argues for the 
existence of his subject proves that for him the assertion of its existence was no 
more a bare assumption than it was a bare tautology. 

Yet a theory such as Cornford’s does imply, wittingly or unwittingly, that 
Parmenides did not try to prove his éorw, and in face of this we need only 
remind ourselves of Parmenides’ arguments on this head. ‘The purpose of 
those arguments is well known: it is to rule out two wrong roads which, 


* Cornford, Plato and Parmenides, p. 29. _ infinitives (so Simplicius and Burnet, rightly ; 


How far Cornford’s picture of Parmenides’ 
predecessors as sharing this assumption is 
acceptable is another question and one which 
lies outside this paper. 

* Raven, Pythagoreans and Eleatics, p. 176 
and ch, iii passim. It is to be noticed that 
Mr. Raven takes a different and, I believe, 
more plausible view in the later Presocratic 
Philosophers (see p. 93 n. 4 below), 

3 Plato and Parmenides, p. 30 n. 2. As a 
parallel he cites B 6, 1, ddv dupevar, yet within 
a few lines he destroys this parallel by tak- 
ing the éév with the immediately preceding 


Cornford, op. cit., p. 91 n. 2; see below, p. 
94). In B 8. 3, as other editors have seen, 
édv is part of the predicate (cf. Laws go4 a). 

* Plato and Parmenides, p. 44. Of the other 
‘premisses’ detected by Cornford one (‘that 
which is is one and cannot be many’) will 
be considered in part (6) of this section of the 
paper and the other (‘that which is can be 
thought or known, and uttered or truly 
named; that which is not, cannot’), or an 
emended version of this, in part (c). None is 
in fact a ‘premiss’. 
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together with the remaining right road, make up an exhaustive set of possible 
answers to the question éorw 7 od« éorw ; ‘Does it exist or not?’ The right path 
is an unqualified yes. The first wrong path is an equally unqualified no ;' and 
this is rebutted at the start by the argument that what does not exist could not 
be thought or spoken of, odre yap dv yvoins 76 ye jet) edv (od yap dvvardv) obre 
dpacats (B 2. 7-8). (Later I shall suggest that this reply is itself reinforced by a 
further argument at the beginning of B 6.) There is no suggestion that anyone 
takes the first wrong road, which simply comes to saying that there is nothing 
whatever in existence. It is the second, the blind alley described in the latter 
part of B 6, that is followed by ‘mortals’-—i.e. by everyone in his daily business.” 
To take this well-trodden path (mdros dvOpurrwv, B 1. 27) is tosay, very naturally, 
that the question €o7w 7 od« éorw; can be answered either yes or no, depending 
on what one is talking about, and when, and where. Ordinary men want to 
keep both elvas and od« elvac in use: horses exist, mermaids do not; there is 
sandy soil here but not there; there are dodos at one time, not at another. 
It is this qualified answer that Parmenides denounces as looking both ways 
(dixpavo, B 6. 5), moving in opposite directions (waAlvtpomos xéAevbos, B 6. g) ; 
and his first and fundamental argument against it is that it treats existence and 
non-existence as different and yet identical ; ofs rd méAew re Kai odx elvae radrov 
vevopuora Kod tadrév (B 6. 8-g). This clause, which has been construed out 
of context by those who read it as a reference to Heraclitus,’ has an exact sense 
in Parmenides’ argument. Ordinary men and cosmologists alike try to dis- 
tinguish existence from non-existence by saying, for instance, that lions do 
exist and mermaids do not; yet in distinguishing them they identify them, for 
(by the argument already brought against the first wrong road in B 2) if non- 
existent mermaids could be talked about they would be existent. Subsequently 
Parmenides essays to refute those who say that €orw is true at one time but not 
another (the elimination of yéveots and dAe@pos in B 8. 6-21), or true for one 
thing but not another (the proof that the subject is unitary and indivisible 
first introduced at B 8, 22-25), or true at one place but not another (the proof 
of spatial uniformity in B 8. 42-49: we shall return to these latter arguments). 
He is anxious to show that the second wrong road has no advantage over the 


3 Because they have to break it into two 
supposedly Heraclitean conjunctions: being 
and not-being, and same and not same (cf. 


' The two paths are ‘It exists and must 
exist’, ‘It does not exist and cannot’ (B 2. 
3 and 5). The force of the ‘must’ and ‘can- 
not’ is shown by the remaining path, which — Vlastos, p. 84, n. 1 above). Quite apart from 
says accordingly that the subject can but the implausibility of the attempt to read 
need not exist (€or. yap elva, cf. p. 94 — these as actual echoes of Heraclitus (see the 
below), and means by this that the ques- ‘parallels’ adduced by Kranz in his appara- 
tion ‘Does it exist?’ has to be answered some- _ tus, Vors.” i. 233), this fragmentation destroys 


times yes and sometimes no (see the text). 
In ruling out ‘can’ in favour of cither ‘must’ 
or ‘cannot’ the other paths are ruling out this 
qualified answer. This warns us against 


saying that the third path is a conflation of 


the other two. 

2 Pace A. H. Coxon, who holds that 
Parmenides consistently distinguishes be- 
tween dvOpwro. = mankind as a whole and 
Bporol = philosophers (C.Q. xxviii [1934], 
134). I am obliged to him for a copy of his 
paper vigorously annotated with its author's 
second thoughts. 


the sense and the grammar. The point is 
not that men simply identify being with not- 
being, or the same with the different, but 
that they cannot distinguish elva: and od« 
elvae on their own terms without identifying 
them, Cornford, who does not claim a refer- 
ence to Heraclitus here, commits the same 
fault of fragmentation (Plate and Parmenides, 
Pp. 33): in a changing world, he says, men 
hold that things (a) are (at one time) and 
are not (at another), and (+) pass from 
being one thing (the same) to being another 
(not the same). 
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first, and so to reduce the choice of answers to mdyrav meAdvar 7 odyi (B 8. 11 
and 15-18) ; to qualify the positive answer at all is to go wholly astray (B 8. 
32~-33'). And thus by elimination he tries to establish the conclusion he wants : 
€orw. 

I confess that in face of this I do not see how it is possible to interpret 
Parmenides either as preoccupied merely with the truism that what exists 
exists, or as smuggling in the existence of his subject as a premiss in the 
argument. 


(b) Nor is the subject ‘The One’ or ‘The One Being’. Another premiss that Corn- 
ford detects behind Parmenides’ argument is the proposition that what exists is 
single: “That which is, is one and cannot be many.’ This, he claims, must be 
a premiss, for Parmenides gives no proof of it.? Thus he is able from the start to 
pack unity as well as existence into the unexpressed subject of the argument ; 
and then it is a short step to the claim that what Parmenides is discussing, 
albeit in this uncandid way, is just the One Being of Pythagorean cosmology. 
But this move to fill out the subject is one degree less plausible than the last. 
For not only does Parmenides prove the unity of his subject instead of (as 
Cornford believes) assuming it; he proves it at the second remove, from a 
theorem that he has previously proved about its existence. However, it is not 
hard to detect a reason why this was overlooked and indeed why Parmenides 
might seem to be offering no proof of unity at all. The reason seems to lie in 
a misreading of the first line of his proof. 

The proof that the subject of the argument is single is of course just the proof 
that it is ‘indivisible’ and ‘continuous’, which is given in B 8. 22-25 and 
promised in the év, ovveyés of B 8. 6. The first line of the argument is always 
given in the form: od5é duaperdv é€orw, eet wav €orw cpoiov, where mav éorw 
dpoiov is predicative and the premiss of the proof is that its subject is ‘all 
alike’, But at once we run into difficulties. The passage is embedded in a long 
self-contained train of argument quoted as a whole by Simplicius ;} and there 
is no previous point in the argument in which it has been concluded that the 
subject is homogeneous. Indeed it seems that the sense in which this is meant 
can only be gathered from the following lines: presumably the subject is dpotov 
just in the sense that it is ovveyés, and then the supposed argument collapses into 
a mere petitio principii or, as Cornford might say, into the enunciation of an 
unsupported premiss. In any case it is unconnected with the arguments that 
precede it, and the deductive form in which it is cast is misleading. 

But the picture is quite changed once it is seen that dzofov here must have 
not predicative but adverbial force and that the éo7w before it must accordingly 
be written éo7w.* For several reasons this seems certain. First, dyotov is parallel 


' See p. 86, n. 5 above. x¢poov Kai @ddacoay éxmepav (Homer's 


2 Plato and Parmenides, p. 35. 

3 Simplicius,. Phys. 145. 1-146. 25 Diels. 
Some have suggested that the passage is not 
continuous and that some lines have dropped 
out after B 8. 25 (cf. Zeller—Nestle i’, 692). 
But it is not the case that Proclus quotes B 5 
as though it directly followed B 8. 25: he 
turns to it with the words xai mdAw (in Parm. 
708 Cousin). 

* Syoww and dyoa are used as standard 
adverbs with the dative: for the absolute 
use as here cf. Aeschylus, Eum. 240, dpoia 


yaiav duot Kai mévrov), where as all editors 
have seen dyoia has adverbial force whether 
or not it is read as technically qualifying the 
nouns: so Parmenides in B 8. 22 (and per- 
haps the formula ce yijpas reper dpotiov, 
Il. 4. 315, which scholl. rightly use dpoiws 
to explain). The form dpoiws which appears 
in the fifth century is not found in Homer, 
Hesiod, or Parmenides, though éuds occurs 
in them all: notice that roios kept its adverb 
toiov, as olos did ofov and rowiros roaira. 
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to the 77 aAAov / yetpdrepov of the next two lines (B 8. 23-24), where the verb 
to be supplied from the first line can only be éorw: the subject exists uniformly, 
not somewhat the more in one part or somewhat the less. Next, it is this premiss 
that was proved in the preceding lines (B 8. 6-21). For in those lines it is 
argued that, since there cannot be any change from non-existence to existence 
or Vice versa, oUTws 7) mapytrav TreA€var xpewv €otw 7 odyi (B 8. 11); and then the 
second alternative is ruled out as unintelligible (B 8. 15-18). So the proof has 
allegedly been given that the subject exists mdyzrav or dpoiov, unqualifiedly, 
without intermission ; and this is exactly the premiss required to prove that it is 
indivisible and single. Moreover, the form and placing of the ézei-clause in B 
8. 22 show that it takes up a conclusion previously established. For Parmenides’ 
train of argument in B 8 breaks into four main stages which are clearly dis- 
tinguished and correctly ordered in the programme given at the start,’ and 
each succeeding movement is introduced by an ézei-clause which, in the other 
cases at least, shows how the new argument depends on a proposition already 
proved. (Thus in the third movement B 8. 27 looks back to B 8. 6-21 and 
especially to line 21; and in the fourth B 8. 42 looks back to B 8. 26-33 and 
especially to lines 26 and 30~31.”) As we might expect, then, the second stage 
of the argument—the proof of unity and continuity in lines 22—-25—is no more 
an isolated and unargued pronouncement than the other stages. The unity of 
the subject is proved, not assumed ab initio. 

It is worth noticing that all but the first of these reasons for reading éorw 
dpotov could be satisfied by an alternative explanation of the lines which would 
leave duoiov predicative. (But the first seems to me inescapable.) Up to this 
point the argument has been concerned only with variation in time: the sense 
in which it has been shown that the subject wdpav wéAerat is just that it has no 
temporal boundaries, no yéveots or dAefpos. Now this is just the sense that 
Melissus later gave to wav dpoiov,’ and the words can be construed in the same 
way in B 8. 22 without at all affecting the proposed interpretation. The fact 
that, on either version, the argument for continuity in lines 22—25 depends on 
the prior elimination of temporal starts and stops in lines 6-21 is of the first 
importance for understanding that argument, and we shall come back to it in 
another context. For the present we have sufficient grounds for dismissing these 
attempts to saddle Parmenides’ argument with a subject from earlier cos- 
mology. 

(c) But there is a subject. Some interpreters gave up the quest for a subject. 
Hermann Fraenkel suggested that ‘the €o7w is primarily used by Parmenides 
as a so-called impersonal, somewhat like ‘‘it rains” = ‘‘raining takes place”’ ’.* 
But this move, soundly antiseptic as it is, is unconvincing because Parmenides 
goes on to prove various characteristics of the subject of his €orw. To supply 
that subject we have to repeat our question : What must it be from the start if it is 
to satisfy the demands of the argument? If it is not assumed to be existent and 
indivisible, what is it assumed to be? And the answer is clear and, I think, of 
great interest. The goddess maintains that to the question ‘Does it exist?’ 


' See the Additional Note, p. 101 below. * Class. Philol. xli (1946), 169, criticizing 


2 On this see the third section of the paper. 

3 Melissus B 7 = Simplicius, Phys. 111. 
22-23 Diels (cf. 112. 3-4): ef yap érepowotra 
avayKn 76 €dv 27) 6potov elvar, aAAa amdAAvaBat 
76 mpdabev dov, 7d 5é ovx ov yiveorBas. 


Verdenius’s suggestion that the subject is 
‘All that exists, the total of things’. Cf. 
Calogero, Studi, p. 18; Kirk and Raven, 
Presocratic Philosophers, p. 269. 
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only a positive answer can be given; the negative is ruled out by the plea that 
what does not exist cannot be distinguished in thought or speech (B 2. 7-8), 
and this plea is basic to the following arguments and recalled more than once in 
them (B 8. 8-9, 17-18, probably 34-36). This alone would give us the answer 
to our problem ; but before drawing the moral we may take one more step to 
clarify the argument. The goddess’s premiss in this opening game is that what 
does not exist cannot be thought or spoken of or, what comes to the same, that 
what can be thought or spoken of exists. But this, after all, is far from self- 
evident. The plain men whose daily uses of language make up the second wrong 
path hold that plenty of things can be talked about which do not exist: they 
need not wait for Gorgias to tell them that they can think of Scylla and 
Chimaera.' So how are they to be convinced that what can be talked or thought 
about must exist? It is this prior point that Parmenides seems anxious to 
establish in the opening couplet of B 6; and he argues it from something that 
plain men can be expected to concede, namely that what can be thought or 
spoken of could exist (even if they want to add that in fact, in particular cases, it 
does not). The couplet in question is xpi 76 Aéyew re voeiv 7” dov Eppevac 
€or. yap elvat, pndev 8’ ode €orw. I adopt the familiar version of Burnet: 
‘What can be spoken and thought of must exist; for it can exist, whereas 
nothing cannot.’ Hence, of course, it is not nothing ; and hence it exists. That 
this celebrated fallacy? is the point of the lines seems certain on several scores. 
This seems to be the sole way of construing them that saves them from plati- 
tude. And the presence of an important argument in the couplet is shown by 
the goddess’s injunction to ‘think that out’ (rd 0” éya dpdleobar dvwya, B 6. 
2), just as the fact that the argument is important to the reasoning in B 2 is 
proved by her immediate reference to the first wrong path (B 6. 3).* Moreover, 
this reading provides a context for B 3, which on a similar interpretation 


2 A, which can exist, is distinguished 
from B, which (poor thing) cannot: invalid, 
for to say ‘nothing cannot exist’ is not to 


* Commentators are still seduced by 
Aristotle’s loaded comment in Met. A 3. 
984°29-"1 into diagnosing Parmenides’ 


basic fallacy as a confusion between the 
existential and the predicative senses of 
elva:: as though he was (a) right to say that 
we cannot talk about a non-existent X but 
(6) wrong to suppose on this score that we 
cannot say ‘X is not white’. Both (a) and (b) 
are groundless. Parmenides, though he 
certainly could not have drawn the necessary 
logical distinctions, might nevertheless fairly 
assume that, if one part of the world is white 
but not another, this can be formulated exis- 
tentially as ‘there is white, or a white thing, 
here but not there’; the point may be con- 
fused but is not annulled by the use of ro 
Aevxdy to mean both the colour and what 
has it. The move from dyévnrov to drpepés 
is valid enough : what is mistaken is his claim 
that we cannot talk of the non-existent. We 
can, of course: mermaids, for instance. How 
we can is another matter, and Aristotle was 
not the first or last philosopher to fail to see 
his way through it; but it is his failure that 
underlies his treatment of the Eleatics and 
their predecessors in A 3. 


ascribe compulsory non-existence to any- 
thing but to say that it is necessarily (truis- 
tically) true that what doesn’t exist doesn’t 
exist, and this unexciting reformulation 
disables the argument. The fallacy is the so- 
called de re interpretation of modal statements. 

3 Kranz tries to save matters with an un- 
warranted ‘nur’: ‘Nétig ist zu sagen und zu 
denken, daB nur das Seiende ist; denn Sein 
ist, ein Nichts dagegen ist nicht.’ The trans- 
lation ‘One must say and think that what is, 
is,’ is ruled out by pp. 90-92 above. 

* Notice that Parmenides is refuting the 
first wrong path for the benefit of the plain 
men who take the second; for he refutes it 
from their premiss, that what can be thought 
of can exist. A convinced follower of the first 
wrong path would deny this by saying not 
only od« éorw but xpedy dors pr elvar (B 2. 
5), and with this Parmenides admits he 
could do nothing: it is mavavev6ds (B 2. 6). 
But since no one takes this line it is enough 
to rule out ov« €or from the plain man’s 
assumptions. 
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embodies the essential admission that Parmenides needs: what can be thought 
is identical with what can (not must) exist. 

Either with or without this reinforcing argument, however, the subject of 
the reasoning is clear. What is declared to exist in B 2 is simply what can be 
talked or thought about ; for the proof of its existence is that, if it did not exist, 
it could not be talked or thought about. (On our version of B 6. 1-2 the sub- 
ject comes into the open there : 70 Aéyew Te voeiv 7” édv.) And it needs no proving 
that the subject of the argument can be talked and thought about, for we are 
talking and thinking about it. Hence indeed the temptation to say that the 
€orw has no subject ; for Parmenides’ argument need assume nothing save that 
we are thinking and talking of something, and this seems to be guaranteed by 
our framing or following the argument at all. The subject is quite formal, 
until it is filled in with the attributes (beginning with existence) that are 
deduced for it ; and because this seems to reduce to the vacuous discovery that 
the subject is just the subject, it is as tempting as it is certainly illogical and 
misleading to say that there is no subject at all. 

Is this too small a mouse from the mountain ? Philosophically it seems more 
like the giant that Parmenides’ successors thought it. The comparison with 
Descartes’ cogito is inescapable : both arguments cut free of inherited premisses, 
both start from an assumption whose denial is peculiarly self-refuting. This 
seems sufficient to establish that Parmenides does not, in the sense described, 
rest his argument on assumptions derived from earlier cosmologists.' ‘To me it 
seems sufficient to establish him as the most radical and conscious pioneer 
known to us among the Presocratics. 

But those who wish to set his poem inside an orthodox cosmological tradition 
have one prop left to rest on: the spherical universe, whose appearance is the 
outcome of the whole argument. 


Does Parmenides argue for the existence of a spherical universe? 

There is no novelty in denying, as I shall, that Parmenides’ arguments set 
up a spherical world. But the reasons sometimes given for the denial seem to 
carry little weight. 

One reason suggested is that Parmenides does not say that reality is a sphere, 
only that it is like one: ed«vxAov odaipns évaArlyxvov dyxw (B 8. 43).? But no 
doubt o¢aipa has its usual Homeric sense of ‘ball’, and a spherical world 
can certainly be compared to a ball.’ Another reason is that Parmenides does 
not deal in spatial concepts at all : for him, nothing exists but thought.‘ But I do 
not for my part think that this is the necessary translation of B 3 (70 yap avro 
voeiv €orw re xai efvat) or that there is room in Parmenides’ argument for such 
a thesis. Again, Hermann Fraenkel rejected a spherical world in his analysis 


¥ ‘In the sense described’: I am not of 
course denying that some of the ideas em- 
ployed in the course of the argument may 
have been inherited from earlier theorists. 
This must be true of some of the cosmogony, 
and probably of at least the idea of weipas in 
the AArGaa (see the third section of the 


per). 

2 e.g. by Coxon, C.Q. xxviii (1934), 140. 

3 A point most recently taken by Jameson, 
Phronesis, iii (1958), 15; but it does not go 
home, as he thinks, against Fraenkel (Wege 


und Formen, p. 196). 

* Argued by Vlastos (Trans. Am. Phuilol. 
Assn. \xxvii [1946], 66-77, Gnomon, xxv 
[1953], 168) following von Fritz (Class. 
Philol. x1 [1945], 236-42). 

5 Vlastos argues that ‘the thought which 
knows being could hardly be denied exis- 
tence .. . and since being is “‘all alike’’ (B 8. 
22) [but see pp. 92—93 above on this reading], 
if thought is any part of being, all being must 
be thought’ (Gnomon, xxv [1953], 168). This 
takes for granted that Parmenides must have 
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of the ofaipa-passage : he set the lines in a wider context (B 8. 26-33 and 44-49) 
which he construed as a critique of Anaximander." But the plausibility of this 
interpretation need not concern us now, for his wider context unhappily stops 
just short of the lines which settle the problem. These lines are the proof of 
continuity that is given in B 8. 22~25, and the importance of the proof is that it 
is precisely the same pattern of argument that is later given to show that what 
exists is like the mass of a rounded ball (B 8. 44-48: 44-45 are introductory). 
Since the repetition is beyond question deliberate, and since the argument is 
used at its first occurrence to prove that there is no part of reality that borders 
on nothing, it cannot be used at its second occurrence to prove that reality 
does border on nothing in all directions at an equal distance from a centre. 
This contention is correct, but to be conclusive it needs reinforcing at 
several points. The exact correspondence between the two occurrences of the 
argument scarcely needs proving. The proposition that the subject cannot be 
broken up by gaps of nothingness (od5é diaiperov eorw, eel wav Eotw dpoiov, 
B 8. 22 = ovre yap ovx édv Eat 76 Kev mravor uw ixvetoOa eis dudv, B 8. 46) is 
followed by the complementary proposition that it cannot exist to a different 
degree at different points (odd€ 71 7H paAAov . . . odd€ Te yetpdrepov, B 8. 23-24 = 
ovr’ édv gotw ors ein Kev édvtos TH paAddrov 7H 5’ Hooov, B 8. 47-48). The 
explanatory érei wav éorw dovAov of B 8. 48 answers to the wav 8” éurAedv €orw 
édvros of B 8. 24 which is itself in effect a restatement of the premiss éei wav 
éorw dpoiov. The 76 xev mavor puv ixvetabas eis dudv of B 8. 46-47 matches the 
76 Kev eipyor uv ovvexeoBae of B 8. 23 (the sole difference being that in the later 
version of the argument the phrase attaches to the first proposition, and in the 
earlier to the second). If it had been noticed that the ixveio@ar eis dudv is no 
more than the earlier cvvéyeo#ac we might have been spared such eccentric 
renderings as Burnet’s ‘reaching out equally’ ; as Empedocles well knew,” the 
phrase means ‘reaching to its like’, éov édv7e weAalew. For my part I can see no 
such difference between the two passages as Calogero detects.) He takes the 
vocabulary of the first to be ‘static’ and that of the second to be ‘dynamic’. But 
76 Kev travor yuv ixvetoOas eis dudv is neither more nor less dynamic than the 
earlier 76 Kev eipyot juv ovveyeoOat . . . édv yap édovre meAdler: the primary sense 
of weAdlev, like that of ixvetaPat, is one of movement, but the reason why either 
verb is preferred to a more static counterpart must, here as elsewhere in the 
argument, be one of style and not of content.4 The same holds good of the 
later conclusion, duds ev meipacs xipe (B 8. 49), even if we read this as though 
it were éyxvpe: weipact (‘gleichmaBig begegnet es seinen Grenzen’, Kranz) ; but 
probably xvpe: has its weaker, copulative sense. Yet this very phrase engenders 
doubts about the parallel I have tried to draw between the arguments. How can 


faced squarely the question ‘Is thinking of 
being a part of being?’ Plato implies that 
he had not; for Parmenides constantly 
couples thinking and naming (B 2. 7-8; 
B 8. 17; B 8. 35-36), and in Soph. 244 c-d 
Plato argues that Parmenides does not face a 
dilemma in the relation of 76 év to its name: 
are there after all two things in existence or 
is the name a name of nothing? This is in 
effect the same problem as whether the 
vonua is distinct from or identical with r6 
éév, and (for what this is worth) Plato im- 
plies that it had not been faced. He implies 


the same at Soph. 248 d-249 a in making the 
Eleatic Stranger say that if reality contains 
life and soul and understanding it cannot be 
dxivntov €ards. 

' Wege und Formen, pp. 186-97. 

2 Empedocles B 62. 6. 

3 Studi, p. 27 and n. 1. 

* The AAjéaa is full of metaphors of 
movement and arrested movement: motion 
on a path comes often (including the puzzling 
B 5), and arrested motion in B 6. 3; B 7. 3; 
B 8. 13-15, and 37. Cf. L. Woodbury, Harvard 
Studies in Class. Philol. \xiii (1958), 154. 
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the reasoning in B 8. 44-48 be the old argument for unbroken continuity, when 
it issues now in the assertion that its subject is contained equally within certain 
boundaries, meipara ? Or when it is prefaced by the claim that the subject has a 
mreipas mUparov and is rereAcopévov mavrobev, evxixAou adaipns évad.iyKiov 6yKw 
(B 8. 42-43) ? Moreover, if it is the same argument, what can be the point of 
repeating it in detail ? These difficulties can be met by settling the course of the 
argument and the use that is made in it of one or two cardinal expressions. 
Having argued that his subject has neither beginning nor end in time (B 8. 
6-21), Parmenides goes on, in accordance with the programme he has laid 
down,’ to prove its unity and continuity (B 8. 22-25). It is often assumed that 
at this point Parmenides is turning from existence in time to existence in space, 
from a refutation of yéveots and dAeOpos to a rejection of spatial division and 
variation. The impression is probably strengthened by the fact that when he 
repeats the argument for continuity it is in a context of spatial concepts 
(ofaipa, peoodGev, etc.). But the impression is surely false. For in the first place, 
as I have argued, the premiss of the continuity-argument at its first occurrence 
is taken from the refutation of yéveois and 6AeOpos that precedes it, and conse- 
quently must carry a temporal sense. Secondly, this application of the pre- 
ceding conclusion is clearly called for. For when it has been argued that the 
subject has neither beginning nor end in time it still remains to draw the corol- 
laries, that there can be neither a succession of separate entities nor inter- 
nal change in any one entity; and these corollaries are drawn in B 8. 22 
and 23-24 respectively. Thirdly, the temporal import of the argument at its 
first occurrence is proved, not only by its being embedded in a context of 
temporal argument that reaches to B 8. 33, but by the fact that when Par- 
menides comes to resume the conclusions reached at B 8. 34-41 he mentions 
only ideas of temporal change (lines 40-41, where the only exception is 
elvai te xai odxi, and these are present because their misuse is taken to be basic 
to the other errors). Moreover, that cvveyés can have a temporal sense needs 
no arguing,’ and that it must have it here is shown again by the couplet which 
introduces the refutation of yéveots: odSé mor’ Fv ob5’ ora, éxei viv éorw 
Gpot wav, év, auvexés: tiva yap yévvay dilyjceat adrod; (B 8. 5-6). Thus one 
of our difficulties is resolved : Parmenides’ reason for repeating the continuity- 
argument is that it is applied first in a temporal sense and then in a spatial. 
The next section of the argument (B 8. 26-33) remains within this temporal 
framework. It begins adrap axivnrov peydAwy év meipac Seopav eotw dvapyov 
dravorov, and thereby shows that in its turn it is applying the conclusions 


! See the Additional Note, p. 101 below. this passage but the whole treatment of 

? And if ovvexés then also in this context temporal variation is couched in spatial 
its opposite, d:acperov. (Thus Aristotle, main- metaphor (the impossibility of any different 
taining against Parmenides that continuity state of affairs is pictured as being chained to 
does not preclude but always entails divisi- one place, B 8. 14-15, 26-27, 30-31, 37-38) ; 
bility, can say that time and any process in and Parmenides wants to keep open the pos- 
time is ovvey7js and therefore d:acperos, Phys. sibility of a spatial application of the same 
Z 2. 232°23-26 et al.) In this setting of arguments. (Karsten, pointing to the sin- 
temporal continuity it is natural to explain gularity of +7 here without an answering 
that 79 in line 23, which is commonly read adverb and observing that the necessary 
as implying an answering 74 in 24, musthave contrast is carried by nm... 7. . ., emended 
not its spatial sense but its wider meaning, so as to excise it; Stein proposed 7p, 
‘in this respect’ (Empedocles B 26. 10); plausibly in view of the source of contamina- 
but I doubt if Parmenides wants wholly to _ tion in B 8. 45 and 48.) 
lose the spatial metaphor in rj, for not only 

H 
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already reached. For just as the last two attributes have already been proved, 
and Parmenides at once refers to the proof (B 8. 27-28), so the possibility of 
any change whatever has been excluded by the argument for temporal con- 
tinuity, and it is to this argument that Parmenides refers in order to establish 
that radrov 7° év rav7T® Te pévov cal” avd re Keiras yoUTws Eurredov ad&t péver 
(B 8. 29-30). For, he says, ‘mastering necessity holds it in the bonds of a limit 
that wards it about, since it is not permitted that what exists should be in- 
complete (dreAevrnrov). For it is not lacking in anything; if it were, it would 
lack everything’! (B 8. 30-33). Here the premiss that the subject is od« ém- 
devds or odn ateAevTnTov, on which the proof of general immutability is made 
to depend,’ is just a restatement of the wav 8’ éumdedv €orw edvros in the 
continuity-proof; and the argument now given for this premiss, that to lack 
anything is to lack everything, is a reminder of the way in which the same 
proposition in the continuity-proof had been reached : namely by the opening 
argument that mdumav meAcevar xpewv €orw because a yes-and-no answer to 
the question ‘Does it exist?’ is no better than a flat negative. 

Now what is the sense within this argument of the statement that the subject 
has a meipas or weipara (B 8. 26 and 31)? Not, certainly, that it has boundaries 
in time, a beginning or an end: this is exactly what Parmenides denies from 
the start. The sense of ‘consummation’ or even ‘perfection’ that the word 
occasionally carries in Homer® is nearer to what we need, but (supposing we 
shelve the problem of reconciling this interpretation with the use of amepov 
by other early thinkers and with Aristotle’s generalization on the matter)‘ 
the sense is inappropriate in line 26, where as yet we know only that the subject 
is invariant in time and this fixity is the sole point made and reiterated in the 
context (B 8. 26-31). meipas in fact is the mark of invariancy: this is certified by 
Parmenides’ language (in both 26 and 31 the subject is chained and imprisoned 
by the meipas), and the same sense seems to be found in Pythagorean theory, 
for Aristotle’s report of that theory may be taken to show that square num- 
bers from one onwards exhibit wépas because their sides are in constant 
ratio while oblong numbers exhibit rd dme.pov because with them the ratio 
varies.§ 

Similarly, to say that the subject of the argument is od« dreAevrnrov (B 8B. 
32) is not to say that it has frontiers, as opposed to stretching ad infinitum. The 
sense of it is just that, since we cannot talk of what does not exist, we cannot say 
that there is still something lacking which could be supplied by any change. 
But this formulation, like Parmenides’ own, is ambiguous, and the ambiguity 
gives him his transition to the final spatial conclusions in B 8. 42-49. If we 
consider the possibility of change in general, there is an obvious temporal sense 
to be given to Parmenides’ formula : the subject lacks nothing, in the sense that 
there is no state of affairs left for it to realize in the future. But movement has 
just been distinguished from other forms of change (B 8. 29-30, cf. the résumé 


* See p. 86, n. 5 above. 

2 obvexey in B 8. 32 means ‘because’ (as 
generally in Homer: so Fraenkel, Wege und 
Formen, pp. 191-2), not ‘therefore’ (as von 
Fritz argues in Class. Philol. xli [1946], 237— 
8). Von Fritz urges that to deduce immo- 
bility from finiteness would reverse the 
‘natural logical order’ and depart from 
Parmenides’ procedure of putting the ‘more 


essential qualities of ré édv’ before the less, 
but he has not seen that the ov« dreXedrnrov 
is in fact the conclusion of the opening argu- 
ment and the premiss of the next. 

3 Iliad 18. 501; Odyssey 5. 289. 

* Aristotle, Phys. I’ 4. 2034-15. 

5 See Ross’s note on Phys. I’ 4. 203*10-15; 
Raven, Pythagoreans and Eleatics, pp. 188-94- 
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at B 8. 41); and if we consider this form of change in particular there is an 
equally obvious spatial sense to be given to the formula: the subject is not 
areAevrnrov or émdevés in the sense that there is no empty or relatively empty 
space for anything to move into. In its first sense the formula insists that there 
cannot be an existential statement that is false at one time and true later; in its 
second it says that there cannot be an existential statement that is true of one 
place but not another. But Parmenides has no right yet to take the words in this 
second sense, for, as we have seen, at this point they are merely a restatement 
of the maymav meAdvac and av éurAedv édvtos of the earlier arguments ; and those 
expressions were to be understood in the temporal sense. Since Parmenides is a 
wholly honest and explicit reasoner he sums up his interim conclusions in lines 
34-41 and then, finally, turns to prove that his formula is equally true in its 
spatial interpretation. 

He begins this last stage of the argument with the words avrap ézei weipas 
mupatov, rereAcopevov €ari mavrobev (B 8. 42-43). The ered shows that this proof 
in its turn depends on the conclusions already established ; but even without the 
connective it should have seemed absurd to interpret zeipas here as ‘boundary’, 
a sense flatly incompatible with the whole train of argument in which the word 
was first introduced. The epithet miuarov, so far from compelling that transla- 
tion, itself recalls meiparos . . . rd uw audis éépyer, a phrase used in = context 
where any suggestion of literal boundaries was out of the question (B 8. 31). 
So the sense is not in doubt: the opening words mean, in effect, ‘Moreover, 
since it is utterly unchanging’. And the conclusion is drawn that, since there 
cannot be movement, there cannot be room for movement. reteAecpévov 
mavrobev is the exact spatial counterpart of the temporal ov« dreAevryrov in 
B 8. 32; and in case this correspondence should escape any reader Parmenides 
reinforces his conclusion and shows its sense by transferring to this spatial 
context the very argument for continuity which was earlier, in its temporal 
application, associated with the ov« dreAedrnrov (B 8. 44-48). But before 
giving this argument Parmenides introduces his simile: the subject is edxv«Aou 
apaipns évadiyxwv dyxw, peood0ev icomadés mavtn, precisely because there is 
nothing true of it at one point or in one direction that is not true elsewhere. Its 
uniformity is like the perfect balance of a ball about its centre. (It is not of 
course a uniformity of radius: that is ruled out by éoomadds.) And the whole 
argument concludes: of yap mdvrobev loov duds év meipacr xipe (B 8. 49). 
Here again is the metaphorical notion of being contained in zeipara; here 
again is the equality which is ré ioomaAés, spatial indifference. And duds does 
not of course mean ‘at an equal distance from the centre’: its meaning is 
given by the ixveioGas eis duov of lines 46-47. So the phrase has an exact sense : 
to the zeipara of temporal invariance Parmenides has added the dyads of 
invariance in space. 

So Parmenides’ treatment of space exactly matches his treatment of time ; 
there is no place in it for boundaries or a spherical universe. And if that is so 
there is a rider that deserves to be added. It is sometimes said that Melissus 
differed from Parmenides ‘in holding that reality was spatially as well as 
temporally infinite’.' Both, we are told, agreed that ‘reality is eternal’; but it 
was Melissus who saw the inconsistency of saying in the same breath that it had 
spatial frontiers. Thus it becomes an engaging puzzle why Melissus directs the 


* Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy’, p. 325. 
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brunt of his opening argument to proving that his subject is temporally 
infinite, whereas its spatial infinity—supposedly the major point of departure 
from Parmenides—is introduced by the almost perfunctory dAd’ womep Eotw 
dei, o0rw Kai 76 péyeBos ametpov dei xp7) efvar (30 B 3).' To this puzzle we have 
a clear answer. When Melissus indicates in these words that his argument for 
temporal infinity can be carried over, mutatis mutandis, to prove the corre- 
sponding point about space, he is not correcting Parmenides but following 
him without reservation. On the other hand, the point on which his opening 
argument is brought to bear is precisely the issue on which he does seem to 
differ from Parmenides : namely, on the form of those general conclusions which 
can be given both a temporal and a spatial application. For Parmenides had 
argued that, since there is no change, there can be no way of distinguishing the 
past and the future from the present: oddé zor’ Hv 085’ Earat, érei viv Eorw 
6uo0b wav (B 8. 5). In order to make the distinction there would have to be 
something true at one time that was not true at another. And, just as there is no 
purchase for temporal distinctions, so there is none for spatial: what exists 
exists 6400, the mind makes no distinction between far and near (B 4).° Yet 
this conclusion raises in an acute form the difficulty besetting Parmenides’ 
argument. The very proof which rules out all variation in time and space 
has to use language which implies temporal and spatial distinctions. It has to 
say that what exists is continuous, édv yap édvrTe weAdle.; and that it remains 
the same; and that it is uniform in all directions. Just as Parmenides can only 
prove the unintelligibility of od« €o7tw by himself denying the existence of 
certain states of affairs, so he can only show the vacuousness of temporal and 
spatial distinctions by a proof which employs them. His argument, to adopt an 
analogy from Sextus and Wittgenstein, is a ladder which must be thrown away 
when one has climbed it. Melissus saw this hazard, and tried to evade it by 
reimporting the distinctions discarded by Parmenides: dei Hv 6 re Hv Kai dei Eorat 
(30 B 1), dei re Fv Kai dei €orar (30 B 2). To him it seems clearly significant to 
say that reality always was and will be exactly the same, even though no 
description can be given to pick out one time from another; and thus his 
position is comparable to that of later philosophers who deny the ‘identity of 
indiscernibles’.* But he is at pains to explain that the distinctions he reimports 
do not entail divisibility in the obnoxious sense in which it had been rejected 
by Parmenides. To this end he argues that, since what exists is single, it 


' Vlastos (Gnomon, xxv [1953], 34-35) 
thinks this fragment (= Simplicius, Phys. 
109. 31-32 Diels) to be concerned only with 
temporal infinity. His motive for trying to 
discount its natural meaning (and that of the 
following fragment, B 4) is that he does not 
see how to reconcile a spatial conclusion 
with B 9, which denies that rd éév can have 
o@pa or maxos. But Melissus was just 
denying that ro éév can be a solid (see this 
section of the paper). 

2 Fraenkel now challenges this reading 
of the lines (Wege und Formen, additional 
note on p. 191), arguing that otherwise 
Parmenides faces the dilemma I describe 
in the text; but the dilemma is genuine 
and Melissus’ language shows that he 


recognized it. 

3 Clement, who quotes this fragment, 
interprets it in terms of temporal not spatial 
distance (Strom. v. 15), but shows that he 
found no warrant for this in the text by his 
words ITappevidns mepi ris €Amidos aivic- 
adpevos. The verbs oxidvac8a and ovv- 
taraca call for a spatial interpretation. 

4 See for instance Max Black’s description 
of a world containing a number of things 
having all their properties in common (Mind, 
Ixi_ [1952], 153-64) and on Parmenides’ 
side cf. Russell’s objection that there could 
be no way of establishing the existence 
of a plurality of such objects (Inquiry into 
Meaning and Truth, p. 102). 
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cannot have a body ; for otherwise it would have solidity (7dyos) and, conse- 
quently, distinguishable parts (yépia), and then it would be no longer single 
(30 Bg). Here the word pépiov must evidently be understood in the light of the 
Eleatic attack on divisibility: the argument assumes that, on the ordinary 
view of the world, a physical solid is divisible in the sense that parts can be 
identified and distinguished in it, either by finding or making gaps between 
them or by characterizing them as having more or less of something (hardness, 
say, or heat) than their neighbour; and it is this divisibility into parts against 
which Parmenides’ argument in B 8. 44-48 is directed. So Melissus is anxious 
to point out that his subject is not such a solid: mere extension in time and 
space does not involve divisibility or prevent the subject from being €v, cvveyés. 
That Plato at any rate took this to be Melissus’ point appears from his defence 
of Parmenides in Timaeus 37 e—38 a: what is unchanging, he says, can only be 
described in the present tense, for #v and €ora: are parts of time: they imply 
change and they break up the unity of the immutable. In reimporting such 
distinctions Melissus may of course have supposed himself to be not correcting 
but clarifying Parmenides’ results. But one thing strongly suggests that he saw 
himself as a dissenter. For with those distinctions he couples an expression that 
Parmenides could never have used in any sense to describe his world : azretpov. 


In sum: Parmenides’ goddess does not claim that her cosmogony has any 
measure of truth or reliability in its own right; her subject-matter and her 
assumptions are not inherited from earlier cosmology ; and she does not argue 
for a world that is spherical and everlasting. Parmenides did not write as a 
cosmologist. He wrote as a philosophical pioneer of the first water, and any 


attempt to put him back into the tradition that he aimed to demolish is a sur- 
render to the diadoche-writers, a failure to take him at his word and ‘judge by 
reasoning that much-contested proof’. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford G. E. L. Owen 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


B 8. 2-4, The Programme of the Argument 
(see p. 93, n. 1, and p. 97, n. 1 above) 


In B 8. 2-4 the goddess gives a list of the ‘signs’ which mark the right road. 
This list is in fact a programme of the succeeding argument. 

Simplicius twice quotes the lines in a longer context, which ensures that he is 
not trusting to memory (Phys. 78. 12-13, 145. 3-4 Diels), and then writes 
them: 

ws ayévnrov €ov Kai avwAeBpov earw 
ovAov pouvoyeves Te Kai atpepes 75” atéAeoTov. 
But elsewhere, quoting the second line by itself and presumably from memory, 
he writes 75’ dyévnrov for 75” dréAeorov, and so, in the same circumstances, do 
Plutarch and Proclus and the ps.-Plutarch Stromateis. Though Clement keeps 
this reading in quoting the whole couplet, it involves an impossible repetition 
when the ling is coupled with its predecessor. This leaves small hope that 
Plutarch and Proclus are safe sources for the rest of the line, yet Kranz 
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abandons the odAov pouvoyevés of Simplicius, Clement, and Philoponus for éo7s 
yap ovAopeAds, which he takes from the isolated citations of the second line by 
Plutarch and Proclus. That reading must be rejected because (a) the éor ydp 
occurs only in Plutarch and may well not be intended as part of the quotation 
(cf. a similar doubt over Plutarch’s quotation of Heraclitus B g2), (6) the ydp 
is inappropriate since dévaiperov is to be proved from dyévnrov dvwAeBpov and 
not vice versa, (c) the unreliability of Plutarch and Proclus in short quotations 
is notorious (see for instance Plutarch’s quotation of Empedocles B 27, and on 
Proclus Dodds, Gnomon, xxvii [1955], 167 and now Jameson, Phronesis, iii 
[1958], 21). In face of this the apparent incongruity between pouvoyeves and 
dyévnrov can be discounted (Plato writes «fs d5€ povoyer)s odpavos yeyovus, 
Tim. 31 b, and this would be a pleonasm if the epithet had the force suggested). 
But there is another correction to be made. 

The lines give the programme of the argument. dyévnrov Kai dvuwAeBpov is 
proved in B 8. 6-21 ; odAov pouvoyeves (the exact equivalent is €v, ovvexés in line 
6) is proved next in lines 22-25; drpeyés is proved next in lines 26-33. Then, 
after resuming his interim conclusions in lines 34-41, Parmenides goes on 
finally to prove in lines 42-49 that his subject is rereAcopevov mdvroBev; and 
here the programme inexplicably ends with 75’ a7éAecrov. Diels, following 
Simplicius’ mistaken attempt to find Melissus’ aeipov in Parmenides (Phys. 
2g. 26-30. 5 Diels), explained dréAeorov as ‘endlos’ or ‘ohne Ziel in der Zeit’, 
but this will not do. For one thing, the word would be a mere repetition of 
dvwAebpov and the one redundancy in a very economical couplet ; for another, 
the word is not to be found in Diels’s sense. Homer couples it with ddvov, 
a’tws, zap, and it connotes failure or unfulfilment (this is its sense in both the 
passages cited by Diels himself: /liad 4. 26, Odyssey 16. 111). As such it is the 
equivalent of dreAedrnrov which Parmenides explains by émdevés and which 
he expressly denies to characterize his subject (B 8. 33-34). And it is his asser- 
tion that the subject is not dreAedrnrov that is carried over and given a spatial 
application in the final argument that it is rereAcopevov mavrobev (see the final 
section of this paper). So 78° aréAeorov cannot be right: what we want is just 
its opposite. 

Brandis in 1813 proposed o¥8’ dréAeorov (Comm. Eleat. i. 109-10, 138-40). 
But the reading is ungraceful and the authority of Karsten and Diels killed the 
attempt at emendation. I prefer 75€ reAciov: a copyist was seduced by the 
reiteration of negative prefixes (dyévnrov . . . dvwAeOpov . . . drpepeés) into writing 
75° dreAeiov and this was corrected to the orthodox Homeric clausula 78’ 
aréAeorov (Il. 4. 26). With this emendation the programme is complete. 





MENANDER’S HYPOBOLIMAIOS 


(Fr. 416 and Pap. Didot. b) 
A. Fr. 416. 
Tovrov evruxéararov A€dyw, 
id , > , td 
doris Vewpnoas advrws, [lappévw, 
Ta cepva Tair’ amrnAdev dbev FAVev trax: 
‘ Ld ‘ , “ , 4 , 
Tov 7Avov Tov Kowdv, aarp’, Ddwp, védn, 
mip: Tadra, Kav éxarov érn Buds, ere 
»” , bel , ‘ , , ’ ’ 
Oper mapdvra, Kav éviavtods apddp’ oALyous, 
oeuvorepa ToUTwy Eerepa 5° odK ower rote. 
Travyyupw vopucdv Tw’ elvas Tov ypovov 
ov dnt TobTov, Tiv émdnpiav avw- 
» > , / - , 
6xAos, ayopa, KAérrar, kuPeiar, dvarprBai. 
dv mp@ros amins, katadvceis BeATiovas, 
€fdd.” Exywv amnAdes éxOpds ovdevi- 
¢ , , , Ul > Ld 
6 mpocd.atpiBwy 5° éxomiacev arodéaas, 
caxas 5€ ynpav évders mov yiverat, 
e , > ‘ e> » , , 
peuBopevos €xOpovs edp’, éreBovrAcvOn rrobev, 15 
ox edOavdrws amnAbev €ADwv eis xpovov. 


5 Bigs én Jacobs, Porson; fids, dei Meineke (fiovs dei Heringa); Biiceras (vel -nra) 
Stobaei codd, 11 BeAriova Stob.; BéAriov Salmasius 14 mov Haupt; rou Stob., K. 
Dr. G. Zuntz’s excellent paper on these verses in Proc. Brit. Acad. xlii (1956), 
209-46, deserves all our thanks for the clarity and good sense of its exposition, 


and for clearing away much unnecessary comment that has been encumbering 
the fragment, especially Bignone’s theory (Alene e Roma, i [1933], 30, and 
L’Anistotele perduto, i [1936], 94) that it derives its philosophy directly from 
Aristotle’s Protreptikos, with Kérte’s supplement that (since all of it derives 
from this sarne source) it is indivisible—that there is no break at v. 7; see 
K6rte’s Menandni quae supersunt (1953), ii. 147-8.' There is, however, I think, 
room for further comment on Zuntz’s interpretation of the lines, and on his 
view that the fragment known as Papyrus Didotiana b (Kérte?, i. 145) may 
belong to the same play, Hypobolimatos. 

Zuntz argues that (as many have thought) v. 8 cannot follow directly on 
7—the change both in style and thought is too abrupt—and that in conse- 
quence there is no evidence that 8-16 came from the same play or were written 
by Menander (unless style strongly suggests it) ; for, if Stobaios or his manu- 
scripts could omit, after v. 7, xai mdéAw or the heading rod adrod, he or they 
could with equal ease have omitted the name of another poet. This, it seems 
to me, is putting the problem too simply. There are four possibilities: (1) that 
all the 16 lines are continuous ; (2) that there was a short break after 7, ¢.g. an 
observation by Parmenon, and at 8 a resumption by the speaker of 1-7; (3) 
and (4) that the two parts are quite separate, from different plays, both by 
Menander or the first by him, the rest by another. Certainly Stobaios, or his 
manuscripts, or both, are weak in this field of accuracy; but they have some 
weight—after all a number of his attributions are supported by other writers, 
and more, including wv. 1-7 of fr. 416, are accepted by all on his sole authority. 

' [The edition of Kérte-Thierfelder (1959), ibid., omits all reference to Bignone and prints 
two separate fragments.] ; 
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The evidence of sense and style is not, in my view, sufficient to outweigh this 
evidence ; and while I think that the second of the four alternatives given above 
is more probable than the first, it is just easier to believe that Stobaios or an 
earlier anthologist, purposely or accidentally, omitted a verse or two inter- 
jected in what is in effect, as Zuntz says, a monologue, than that he omitted 
a new heading, rod adrod, or another’s name.' 

‘In effect a monologue.’ Yes; but the presence of Parmenon is not as ir- 
relevant as Zuntz supposes. He thinks the speaker (of vv. 1-7 only, of course) 
to be a young man, and that ‘the melancholy which dominates them could 
hardly but be the result of the same breakdown of his former convictions [as 
seen in frr. 420 and 417] and it is hardly necessary to urge that, in comedy, 
this could only have been brought about by some real or imaginary disappoint- 
ment in a love-affair’ (p. 239). But this is not the only possibility nor the first 
to come to mind; death, the death of a young man or woman is the more 
plausible alternative. For the natural reaction to the former is ‘Is there no 
faith, no loyalty, no constancy left in the world ?’ rather than ‘a long life has 
nothing special to offer’; but whether disappointment in love (‘I shall go off 
to Baktria or Karia, Parmenon, as a soldier and get myself killed’ ?) or a report 
of a death, it must come fairly early in the play ; for in comedy the disappoint- 
ment will be remedied or the report of a death proved false. The easiest sug- 
gestion is that Parmenon had brought to his master news that the neighbour’s 
son or daughter (who was to marry his master’s child) has died and that the 
neighbour is beside himself with grief. The philosophical reflections of fr. 416 
are (surely) those of an older man, of a character somewhat like Pataikos in 
Perikeiromene ; and Parmenon’s interjection between vv. 7 and 8, if my conjec- 
ture of a line or two lost is a reasonable one, could have been either ‘but our 


neighbour does not at all take his loss that way’, or ‘yet it is sad to die without 
knowing the good things of this world’ : e.g. 


GAN’ arobaveiv y’ od yevodpevov Twvdi Kaddv 
€Xcewov €art, S€arror’. B. jAWiws Aadeis 


might do (showing that Parmenon had not really understood the other’s 
thought). This could have started his master musing in another vein : the good 
things are not so good. My respected uncle, Menander himself may have 
remembered, likened this life to a zav7yyvpis, and said that he who laughed and 
drank and loved best in this short spell was the happiest (Alexis, fr. 219) ; but a 
mavyyupis is not all fun and laughter. The echo of Alexis’ words, as Zuntz says, 
is unmistakable : 
drodypias b¢€ ruyydvew Huds ae 
tovs (avras, worep eis mravyyupiv Twa 
adeipévous €x Tod Oavdrov Kai Tod axdrous 
eis rhv diarpiBiy eis 7d dads te To0d" & 51) 
épapev. ds 8 dv mAciora yeAdon Kai min 
kai ris Adpodirns avrAdBnrat tov xpdovov 
Tovrov dv adeirat, Kai ruyn y’ épdvov Twos 
mavnyupicas, HdvoT’ amrpAbev oixade, 
Therefore, with perhaps the break of a line or two, v. 8 of fr. 416 of Menander 
* I note that Zuntz accepts Kock’s fr. complains (rightly) that it is omitted alto- 
483 as belonging to fr. 417 (K6rte) in spite gether in Korte. 
of a gap between the two in Stobaios, and 
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may well follow v. 7; I cannot agree with Zuntz that the two parts cannot 
come from the same scene and are probably not from the same play. 

So much for the possible dramatic place of the fragment. For interpretation 
it is important to note that the speaker does not say, in 1-7, that the happiest 
man is he who dies youngest ; the emphatic word, by position, is dAvmws, ray 
is put away at the end (and the idea is perhaps taken up in 8-16). It is as in 
Herodotos 1. 30-31, Solon to Croesus: ‘the happiest man I ever knew was 
Tellos, who lived to see his sons prosper and his grandsons grow up [to his 
sixties, therefore] and then died a good death in battle for Athens. The second 
happiest were Kleobis and Biton who died in youth, painlessly, in an hour of 
modest glory. Always, Croesus, watch that a man dies well.’' So Menander: ‘if 
a man has seen, with understanding, these noble things, and suffered little 
pain, he may die content ; both if he live a hundred years and if he live but few, 
he will have seen the sun, our common comforter, the stars, rain,” clouds, fire, 
and nothing nobler will he ever see’. It is not just melancholy, though the 
occasion was a melancholy one ; the spirit of it is nearer to ‘see Naples and die’ 
than to ‘life gives us little here below, and the sooner we leave it the better’. 

In 8-16 rov xpdvov dv dye Tobror is difficult but not impossible for ‘this 
period of time which I mention, our sojourn here above’ (cf. Alexis’ Il. 6-7) ; 
certainly no probable correction has been made. (’ Ovjoipe, Nauck’s, is decep- 
tively attractive ; it would of course establish 8-16 as separate from 1-7.) But 
if the text is corrupt, it is so whether it is to be separated from 1-7 or no. 
I see no difficulty in rv émédnyiav avw making clear (without any mystic 
feeling) the meaning of rov xpdvov rodrov. Then xvBeia should be taken specifi- 
cally ‘gambling’ rather than ‘frauds’, as Zuntz, and d:arpeBai are diversions, 
distractions, anything to make pass the time at the fair. V. 11 I do not find so 
difficult as some have done: if we emend to BeAriovas and may take éywv with 
xatadvaeis as well as with éfodia (or xadod:’ ?), meaning ‘getting lodging’, we 
have excellent sense : ‘get away first (or ‘‘early”’, mp@os, as Preller suggested ; 
but mpdaros, the manuscript reading, satisfies) and you avoid the crowd going 
home, and find lodging and food before supplies are exhausted or you have 
spent all your money, and you have quarrelled with no man.’ Zuntz objects 
that xardAvors should mean final lodging, in the next world, as it often does in 
contexts similar to this; and suggests to me (by letter) that we can keep 
xatadvcets as a verb, with its reference to the next world, if we read dv apwios 
arins, xatadvces BéArwov with the permissible metrical licence BéAriov; and 
€$08.” €ywyv fits well into such a context; but the combination of future and 
aorist, xataAvoers and amfAGes, is difficult, and much of the liveliness of the 
comparison is lost. ‘Good lodgement on the way home from this panegyris 
which is life’ may not be strictly relevant, but it helps to make the picture more 
vivid—the return journey for those who must stay to the very end and taste 
every drop of life that is offered them, being so much a part of a holiday. 
Menander (or another) is doing in this simile what Homer so often did, and 


* Zuntz, p. 223, says that the insistence 
on grief in this world is characteristic of the 
age of Menander; ‘when the Greeks had 
passed their heroic and tragic ages, this 
is what remained’, But the optimistic fifth 
century, and Homer, had felt much the 
same. 

2 | think téwp may here mean rain rather 


‘ 


than water. As Zuntz points out (p. 224), the 
speaker is not cataloguing the elements. (It is 
perhaps necessary to remind ourselves that 
rain is generally a blessing in Attica— 
Clouds 299, 1115.) 

I prefer to adopt ém rather than dei, 
adopted by Kérte, at the end of v. 5, but 
with the comma before it. 
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other poets,’ as Jebb so well elucidated in his Introduction to Homer, p. 28, with 
Thad 13. 62-65 for his example: 

adros 8° ws 7” ipn€ wxvmrepos pro mérecOas, 

Os pa 7” an’ aiyidumos rrézpns trepyynKeos apbeis 

opunon mediow SusKew dpveov addo, 

Os and trdv hke [loceddwv evociybwv. 


‘Poseidon is not pursuing anyone ; the point of similitude is solely the speed 
through the air. .. . But . . . if A is to be made clearer by means of B, B itself 
must be clearly seen; and therefore Homer takes care that B shall never re- 
main abstract or shadowy ; he invests it with enough of detail to place a con- 
crete image before the mind. The hawk is more vividly conceived when it is 
described as doing a particular act characteristic of a hawk—viz. pursuing 
another bird.’ That is just what the writer has done here. Then at v. 14 he 
drops the simile ; at 16, with the remarkable expression ovd« edavdtws he is very 
near to Herodotos again. peu Pdpevos too is interesting: a new word in litera- 
ture, it would seem (see LSJ.), for the action for which in Fpitr. fr. 3 Menander 
uses dAvew. I can see nothing foreign to Menander in aAAGev €ABciv in the last 
verse—on the contrary there is point in the conjunction. 

It is interesting to observe the two contrasts with Alexis in 1-7 and in 8-16, 
and the difference between them. In the second it is simple: Alexis says ‘get 
as much joy as you can out of this brief time’, while the other has ‘there is not 
much joy and there is a good deal of bother in it, and you gain something by 
leaving first’. With 1-7 on the other hand Alexis has in common ‘there is 
much to value in this life’, but the contrast is much profounder, ra ceva 
radra with laughter, wine, and love. 


B. Tue Story or Hrrosotimaios 


Dr. Zuntz in the last part of his paper has conjectured much about the plot 
of the play, building hypothesis on hypothesis (what else indeed can we 
do?). His final words are: ‘The main purpose of the present essay was to 
retrieve a piece of great poetry from the clouds of scholarly fancy. I pray that 
the concluding excursion into the realm of scholarly fancy may not cloud over 
this purpose.’ This is both wise and disarms criticism ; nevertheless it is worth 
while examining afresh the little that we have of the play, in order (if we can) 
to understand that little, keeping in mind always what Zuntz in spite of his 
sound principles sometimes forgets, that each fragment had once a dramatic 
context. 

First, then, of some twenty references in ancient authors to the play, in 
only one (fr. 428, from Photios) is the double title ‘YaoBoAypaios 7 Aypouxos 
given. We may be in error in taking this to be correct. We should perhaps 
remember that Clement of Alexandria has Mévavipos yotv . . . év “Hudyw, év 
*"YroBoApaiw 7H Spduare (Protr. 7, Korte ii, fr. 178), which, however it is to 
be explained, should not mean a play with these alternative titles. The only 
other support for Aypouxos is Varro’s reference to the rustic garb of a farmer in 
Caecilius’ Hypobolimaeus (R.R. 2. 11. 11, Kérte ii, p. 147). Secondly, even if 
Caecilius’ play was based on Menander’s, as Ribbeck argued (but four other 


* Including Sappho, e.g. 105 (olov 76 ‘a simile carried beyond the immediate pur- 
yAvxvpadov), as I should have said in my pose of comparison, for its own sake’. 
article in 7.H.S. lxxvii (1937) rather than 
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Greek writers of comedy used the title), we must still be cautious in reconstruct- 
ing the plot; for though it is generally assumed that we have the familiar 
contrast of the two brothers, the one brought up in the country, the other in the 
town, in none of the references to Menander and in only one of those to Caeci- 
lius, Cicero’s (pro Roscio Amer. 46), is there any mention of two such brothers 
and Cicero’s reference is not certainly to Hypobolimaeus. Not much weight 
indeed should be allowed this negative evidence, for none of the fragments 
suggests drofoAn either; but we must not straightway assume the conventional 
contrast ; the title of the play after all is in the singular, and though the fact 
that a character is a supposititious child (not just a foundling, by the way) may 
not have great importance for the plot and the title may be as little significant 
as Epitrepontes, it does not suggest a couple of brothers ; and if there were two, 
and they were, in law, brothers or half-brothers, that one of them was suppositi- 
tious, not the place where they lived, may have been the point of contrast. 
An examination of the more significant of these fragments gives the following 

possibilities: 417, mavoacbe vodv €xovres, xrA.—a fine outburst, rather like 
Demeas’ in Samia—could easily, as generally supposed, be from the speech of a 
father disappointed in a son he had so carefully, with so much zpévora, brought 
up (cf. 430a below) ; or again, as easily, of someone, young or old, who had in 
spite of all zpdvoa lost a fortune; Menander’s feeling for the comedy of life 
was comprehensive as well as profound. Fr. 419, the power of wealth to conceal 
rascality and other ills, perhaps supports the latter guess. 418 (‘the man should 
rule the house’) and 421 (‘it is best to tell the truth’) without their context 
are but calendar-Polonius; nor has 422 (‘women the worst of evils’) any 
meaning for us—it might have been spoken by a servant (cf. Epitr. 387-8) or 
anyone else. Dr. Zuntz sets some store by 420: 

od travros ayabod thy mpovoray airiav 

kpivwy av opbds brodaBeiv tis por Soxei, 

GAN’ €or. Kai TadToparov Eva ypyioov. 


tiv mpovoav he says, must here be divine Providence, with an echo of Stoic 
doctrine. ‘Human prudence could not have been held to be the cause of 
“every good”; nor would it be adequately contrasted with radroparov nor, 
finally, would it be unambiguously indicated here by the mere article prefixed 
to the noun: contrast 7 mpdvova 7) Ovnry in fr. 417.’ This is really to forget that 
the lines come from a play, to argue as if they were just written for a motto in 
a calendar; it is absurdly easy to suggest a context. [épwv A: ‘I told you all 
would go well, and you see it has; I had foreseen every possibility.’ [épwv B: 
‘Foresight, I think, is not the cause of every good; chance plays its part’— 
a nice variant on the usual role of Tvyy: cf. Thuc. 1. 140. 1; and Ion of Chios 
fr. 3 Diels (F.Gr.Hist. 392 F 17), % téxn 7oAAa rijs codias duad€povoa meiora 
avr Guora 7ovet. Later perhaps chance did play its part, but to bring misfortune, 
and hence the outburst (by I'épwv A) in fr. 417. Quintilian’s reference to the 
father’s care in educating his son, fr. 430a, might also be part of a dialogue 
between two such gerontes. Nor should we conclude that 427 (‘the poor old 
fool has been cheated’) indicates that the young man with the help of his 
servant had successfully diddled his father. It may be only the servant’s com- 
ment on the misfortune, or supposed misfortune, that may have occurred 
between 420 and 417. Lastly 428, ‘the young lady’s mother saw you, Moschion, 
driving through the agora at the Little Panathenaia’. It is hard on Moschion 
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to say, on this evidence, that he ‘is practically certain to have been the typical, 
light-living “‘young man about town”’, on whose education the father has wasted 
so much money in vain’. Did not good young men ever ride in processions in 
honour of Athena? These lines imply that the young man was vain and liked 
to be seen in his glory? Perhaps; but in Samia Moschion is well behaved, 
eminently xdéop.0s, but vain too. It is also (probably) to the point that the 
festival is the Little Panathenaea: not such a very imposing spectacle. 


C. Papyrus Dipotiana B 


Following Herzog (Philol. lxxxix [1934], 185-96), Dr. Zuntz thinks that this 
schoolboy’s ‘exercise’ too may be from Menander’s Hypobolimaios, and that the 
lines were spoken, in all seriousness both of dramatis persona and of author, 
by the good dypoixos (which will mean not a surly or rustic-mannered man, 
but just one who lived in the country) : 

épnuia pév €or, KovK dKovoeTat 

ovdeis tapwv ; 01 TH Adywv dy av AEéyw. 

€yw tov aAdov, avdpes, éreOvyjxew Biov 

drav@’ dv Elny, rotro wor moreverte. 

mavv TavTo To KaAov, Tayabdv, TO cepvov Fv 

70 Kaxov:! towodrov Hv ri pov maAat oxdTos 

tepi TH Sudvovay, ws Eouke, KEtpeEvoV, 

6 mavr’ expurre taira Kydanlé por. 

viv 8° évOad° edAdcv, domep eis AoxAntiov 

éyxaraxAbeis awheis re, Tov Aourov xpdvov 

avaBeBiwxa: repurata, AAAD, dpova. 

Tov THALKOUTOV Kai ToLodTOV HALov 

viv mparov edpov, avdpes, €v TH THMEpoVv 

buds op@ viv aidpia, rov a€pa, 

THY axpotroAw, To Oéarpov.” 15 
This is at least a novel kind of good young man from the country, who comes to 
town and at once perceives that life in the country is but a monotonous round, 
death in life, and that only in the city is there light and one can live : repitara, 
AadrAd, dpove. These clever philosophers! But it is unexpected that, besides the 
Acropolis, the theatre, and the packed audience, he should see for the first 
time the sun and the sky. Athens of the fourth century was not of course so 
large that its inhabitants were divorced from the country and knew nothing of 
it, nor so high built that men rarely saw the sun, nor so well lit at night that the 
full and the new moon were alike unobserved (Clouds 611-14; Wasps 245-62). 
Still it was a crowded and busy place, full of noise and distractions (Acharnians 
33-36), not where you would choose to go in order to contemplate ra ceuva 
tadra. And are not rov tryAckodrov Kai Towdrov jAvov surprising words ?—the 
sun which is so large (‘larger than the Peloponnese’ ?) and so constituted (‘a 
mass of blazing metal’?). To me it seems clear that either the speaker, the 


character in the play, is quite serious and the irony, indeed the fun, is the 
' wdvv ravro is Herzog’s emendation, and __ is not altogether easy. 

#v Bucheler’s supplement. Both seem right, 21 think the subscription aporwv /|/ 

but the result is not entirely happy: three ¢«Aogodos / pabnpara is as likely as anything 

words on the one side, for the good, only to be the schoolboy’s comment on his 

one on the other; and the article with xaxéy master. ‘Ariston’s a philosopher : his lesson’. 
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author’s, or the speaker is laughing at the city’s pretentions; only the context 
could tell us which, though the former seems more probable. ‘A wonderful 
place, Athens. Here we learn to talk and think; here I have discovered the 
sun, here I first see the sky, as well as you, gentlemen, and the Acropolis. 
What darkness shrouded us all in the country!’ Whoever it is who speaks this, 
it is surely not Caecilius’ Eutychus to whom Cicero refers ironically as ‘banished’ 
to the country by his father; he surely never left his country life. 

There is one other curiosity in these lines: in this context one would expect 
€pnyia pév €or to be part of the description of life in the country, ‘there’s 
nobody to talk to’, not just ‘there is no one about and I may speak freely’. 
(From whom must he conceal these thoughts ? From his father who had hoped 
that he would turn in disgust from the noise and chatter of the town? Or from 
a friend who has too solemnly urged the advantages of town life at which he 
is now laughing ?) This expectation may be due only to similar uses of épnyia 
to contrast the country with the town because it is especially favourable to 
philosophic thought, e.g. in Menander, Georgos 82, and frr. 34, 336, 401, 
and to our knowledge of later Stoic language, especially such a passage 
as that of Epiktetos, 3. 13. 16 (to which Zuntz draws our attention), the one 
in which he is arguing that the wise man is never €pypuos, he always, besides 
other things, has the sun and moon to contemplate and enjoy. (Herzog gives 
fr. 34, together with Acharnians 20 and Platon, fr. 173. 1, as instances of 
épyuia meaning, as here, ‘the stage is empty’; in each case, I think, wrongly. 
Fr. 34, especially, means the quiet of life by oneself, even if this is applied to an 
empty stage.) But that is not all. épyyia pév €or: what is the meaning of pév? 
There is no d¢-clause in sight or to be imagined ; and Menander was careful 
in his use of this formal sentence-structure. 

It is impossible, I know, to demonstrate the dramatic meaning of this 
interesting fragment, but to me it is as different in tone from fr. 416 as could 
well be, and not particularly in keeping with any of the other fragments of 
Hypobolimaios. This would not prevent it being Menander’s, and is not decisive 
against it belonging to this play; but this last seems to me very unlikely. 

A. W. Gomme 


The Editors are indebted to Mr. F. H. Sandbach for his assistance in seeing this 
posthumous paper through the press. 





TWO NOTES 


1. LyKopuron, Alexandra 600-11 


Tuis passage concerns the bird-colony on the Diomedean islands, now called 
Tremiti, off Gargano in Italy ; it is said to have been formed by the companions 
of Diomede, when they became birds. ‘They shall hunt fish-spawn with their 
beaks, dwelling in an island bearing their leader’s name they shall fashion the 
streets for their close-packed nests with firm blows’ (of their beaks), on an earth- 
covered slope, tiered like a theatre, imitating Zethos’ (i.e. building to music, the 
birds are noisy when breeding). “They shall set out to hunt and return to the 
hollow, together and at night.* They shall flee all together from a crowd of bar- 
barous men, but on the way home to their accustomed bivouacs they will take 
offscourings of bread and after-dinner fragments of barley-cake from the hand, 
provided they come from the pouches of Greek robes ; they will murmur softly 
in friendly fashion, sadly remembering, poor birds, their former way of life.’ In 
[Aristotle ]’s’ account the birds dive-bomb the heads of barbarians. That pas- 
sage does not describe shearwater but it may easily refer to other birds on the 
Tremiti. Evidently the observers did not drag the shearwater out of their burrows, 
which is the only way to be certain of their appearance. The Lockleys* teil us of 
gulls marauding round the Skokholm colony. Black-headed gulls feed from the 
hand on the Embankment, and dive-bomb intruders near their eggs. 

Lykophron does not mention the name of the species in the colony. He may 
not have known it, but if he did it is quite characteristic of him to leave his 
readers to guess at it. After all the name of Diomede is not given here. 

This habit of going out all together by night’ fixes the group as Procellaria, 
and they must have been shouting or who would have known of their going ? 
The close-packed burrows in which they nested confirm the kind of bird. The 
fact that they are said to be like swans® in some respect has led everyone 
astray. Being nocturnal on land, they are seldom seen there, and judging by their 
voices, one might well expect a bird as big as a swan. There is evidence that 
shearwater once lived on the Tremiti.? Lykophron here says that Diomede 
founded Argyrippa in memory of his lost companions and Strabo® confirms this. 

Lykophron likens the Greek fleet off Tenedos to a flock of shearwater wait- 
ing on the sea off shore, tossing like rigged ships in stormy weather, not daring 
to come ashore to their burrows before darkness. It is a simile showing close 
observation of nature; Lockley has photographed the flock doing just this. 
Mair’s translation ‘corded gulls’® is obscure. 

* dunddocs ropais: Mair’s translation Koch broadcast of shearwater, setting off at 
1 a.m. 


(Loeb ed.), ‘with firm bits of wood’, suits 
most birds’ nests but not shearwaters’; in 
them there are no ‘twiggy bits’ (Glossary), nor 
‘wattlework’ (Warde Fowler, C.R. xxxii. 
67) nor ‘crates’ (Pliny, N.H. 10. 61). The 
birds dig tunnels. Why attempt to whitewash 
Pliny? 

* Mair has quite missed the point that 
these birds set out and return in the dark. 

3 IT. Oavy. dx. 79 (836a). 

* Shearwaters. See opp. p. 9. 

5 Cf. the Lockleys’ account of shearwater 
sitting on the sea waiting for sunset, or the 


® Alex. 1. 599. 

7 Alex. 594. See Thompson’s article in 
his second edition of the Glossary. Aldro- 
vandi’s drawing was taken from a dead 
shearwater sent to him from the Tremiti, and 
incorrectly represents the bird as standing: 
shearwater neither stand nor walk. The 
name Great Shearwater is kept now for an 
oceanic bird which flies from the Arctic to 
the Antarctic. ® Strabo 283 ad fin. 

% Alex. 230. Surely a translator should aim 
at giving some meaning even to an obscure 
author. 





AESCH. AG. 115 


It is pleasant to relate that the current scientific name of the species Cory’s 
Shearwater is Procellaria diomedea. 

The classical name for this shearwater was ai@ua. The word is connected 
with storm and quick movement: @veAAa, aicow, aificow. It lives on the deep 
sea except in the breeding season. It flies like an arrow and for great distances. 
It hunts in the trough of the wave and it was an attribute of Athena,' the storm- 
goddess. It dives from the surface and then swims deep’ with its wings to avoid 
its enemies. Ornithological nonsense is often produced when the word aifua 
is translated ‘gull’ as is the custom. Douglas’ observes that ‘Gull’ is a bad name 
for a racing mare, but he should have seen the take-off of a frightened shear- 
water. Gulls flap slowly, low over the water, or soar in high, slow circles. The 
shearwater takes its English name from its low swift flight, shearing the waves. 
Its Homeric name is similar, dp77,* a cutting instrument. The legend says that 
the Harpies, creatures like the Harpe bird, fled from the Bosphorus to the 
Strophades islands; and shearwater were still breeding there when I saw them 
in 1932. 

It is not to be expected that all Greeks knew the difference between off- 
shore birds, like Adpos the gull or «§ the tern, and the pelagic ai@ua, but 
sometimes they did, and a correct translation often gives an added point to 
a poem.’ Classical scholars, to whom all sea-birds are gulls, should read the 
excellent articles in the second edition of the Glossary on aidvia® and Avopydevor 
”Opvibes. 


2. AESCH. Ag. 115 


© ‘ oe 2 = , > ~ 
6 KeAawos 6 7’ éfdmw apyas 


(See also Aristotle, H.A. 618° ff. [9. 32].) 


Near the start of the Trojan expedition two eagles were observed in a con- 
spicuous place feeding on a pregnant hare; one was dark and the other had 
a white tail. The seer made a comparison between the kingly birds and the 
two kings, so different in spirit from one another. To all commentators white 
signifies cowardice, and analogy has been drawn between eagles with black 
tails, weAdurvyo,’ and brave men like Herakles. The word peAdurvyos is not 
used here; wvyapyos is never used of men, and it is carefully avoided here. It is 
hard to believe that in this solemn passage Aeschylus is making a comparison 
between the colour of birds’ tails and ribald folk-beliefs about the significance 
of the presence or absence of pubic hair in men. The comparison is nct close ; 
can we find a better? 


’ Paus. 1. 5. 3; 41. 6; cf. Alex. 359. Of 5 e.g. Anth. 6. 23, 7. 285, 295, 374, 652, 


course this epithet can have nothing to do 
with ships: see Liddell and Scott. 

2 Cf. Od. 5. 337, 353. Cf. Anth. 7. 285. 

3 Beasts and Birds of the Greek Anthology, 
Pp. 105: commentary on Anth. 7. 212. 
Agamemnon had a mare called ‘Ai@n’ in a 
winning team: /liad 23. 295. 

* Iliad 19. 350. ‘Shrill-voiced, with long 
beating wings.’ The description fits the 
shearwater exactly. Liddell and Scott say 
‘unknown bird of prey, prob. shearwater’, 
which is no bird of prey. 


654. Note on 6. 23 edoriPes aidvias .. . 
Aémas, rock well-trodden by the shearwater. 
Though the birds cannot walk, they do 
wear grooves in climbing up rocks for the 
take-off. I cannot, however, be confident that 
this was known to the poet (Shearwaters, 
Pp. 49). They sometimes nest in caves, 
especially in Greece. 

® The latest Liddell and Scott follows the 
Glossary. 

7 peAavdépoou as an emendation of péAavos, 
rob @npyripos in Il. 21. 252 is not convincing. 
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Meddprvyos cannot properly be used of eagles,’ because there is no eagle 
with a completely black tail? and a body of another colour. Contrast peAdvoupos, 
who is still the mackerel, with a black tail and a spotted body. Homer says 
that the péAas aierds* is the strongest, but we do not know with what it is 
being compared, very likely with some of the smaller eagles, such as the Short- 
toed Eagle, who has a good deal of white on his body. 

Aristotle* lists w¥yapyos as a species of eagle, but does not attribute cowar- 
dice to him; he says the bird has 6dpaos. He has not, however, noticed that his 
Sea-eagle, dAuderos, has a white tail and a dark body, or he would have added 
a whole list of other ruthless qualities to White-tail, who varies in size, but who 
can be slightly the largest, and is much the most active, of the eagle tribe. He 
still comes to kill ducks in Britain. White-tail was active in the Saronic Gulf, 
for Nisos,’ king of Megara, was turned into one and continued to prey on sea- 
birds. He was a son of Pandion, king of Athens. There were birds with white, 
wedge-shaped tails just like a Sea-eagle’s on the Geison of the old Hekatom- 
pedon.® It is likely that White-tail was held in particular regard in Athens. 
There are still large trees in well-watered Eleusis. The portent may have been 
seen by Aeschylus on a nest in his own back garden,’ for White-tail nests on 
trees, and the juveniles start life with dark tails. This solution also avoids the 
ornithological absurdity® of eagles of different species amicably sharing small 
prey. The deference of Menelaos to his elder could be likened to the sub- 
servience of the eaglet to his elders; as described by Mountford.® Sea-eaglets 
must be subservient or they will regret it, so Aristotle’® tells us. 

We have to choose whether Aeschylus is making up a portent that could 
not have happened, or describing something that he could have seen in his 
own home town and something which yields a closer and a more respectable 
comparison. The kingly brothers Menelaos and Agamemnon saw a family of 
kingly birds with prey, the all-dark junior and the white-tailed senior, in that 
order. 

Scientifically there can be no doubt that 6 7’ éfdmw dpyds is the White-tailed 
or Sea Eagle, Haliaétus albicilla. It is the only adult dark eagle with a pure-white 
tail. It eats fish, small mammals, water-birds, and carrion. We have seen that 
it must have been prevalent in the Saronic Gulf. It breeds now" in the vicinity 
of the mountain lakes of Macedonia. It seems likely that Aristotle’s second 
species of eagle, 6 [TAdyyos, who kills ducks and frequents marshy lakes, and his 
third species MeAavderos, who kills hares, are the juveniles of White-tail. 
They could of course be other species, and the nations have made different 
guesses at the identity of ITAdyyos, but all eagles are noisy, Albicilla when young 
is the darkest, and kills the largest game, especially ducks. 


S. BenTON 


' Facts of this sort would not of course 
deter a punster, but this is tragedy. 

2 There is no proof that Archilochus fr. 
93 Diehl (110) is talking about an eagle. 

3 Jl. 21. 252-3. * H.A. 618°1(9.32). 

5 An Osprey will not do because the king 
went on chasing a bird: the Osprey hunts 
fish only. 

® Th. Weigand, Poros-Architektur der Akro- 
polis zu Athen Abb. 45-47. One of them 
(Abb. 47) is carrying a bone, presumably 


from a sacrifice. 

7 Aristotle said that White-tail then fre- 
quented cities, H.A. 618° (9. 32). 

8 Aristotle tells us that each pair likes a 
wide territory to itself, H.A. 619*29 (9. 32). 

® Portrait of a Wilderness, p. 158. Mountford 
describes an Imperial Eaglet. 

1° H.A. 62071 (9. 34). 

! Makatsch, Vogelwelt Macedoniens, men- 
tions Lake Langada north of Salonika in this 


connexion. 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF PARTS IN MENANDER’S 
DYSKOLOS' 


Tue distribution of parts between the available actors in ancient comedy has 
frequently engaged critical attention,? but it has only recently become pos- 
sible to test the principles believed to be at work against a play of Menander 
which is for practical purposes preserved complete. The present inquiry will 
suggest that either four principal actors are needed or, alternatively, that three 
actors can carry the major roles between them, provided that the part of 
Getas is split between two of them and that a supernumerary actor is available 
for two small parts, together with parachoregemata in a few places and a 
kophon prosopon twice. It is not easy to choose between these two possibilities, 
but there may be sufficient hints in the dramatic economy of the play to warrant 
preference for the three-actor alternative. 

The play is divided into five sections by the four choral intermezzi at 232, 
426, 619, and 783. In addition the stage is empty at five points (392, 486, 521, 
665, and 873), so that there are nine breaks after the prologue in the course 
of the action of the play. Some of these may be relevant to the distribution of 
roles, and need to be kept in mind ; discussion of their possible bearing on the 
vexed question of the so-called ‘Five-Act Law’ falls outside the scope of this 
inquiry. 

It is difficult (and perhaps inadvisable) to compute the precise number of 
lines spoken by each of the twelve characters in the play. In the livelier pas- 
sages of dialogue lines are commonly split between two or more speakers and 
attribution is not in all cases settled. No serious misconceptions will arise if 
round figures are adopted in most cases, and the part lengths may therefore be 
taken as follows: Pan ew 
Chaereas ‘ « 90 
Sostratus 220 
Pyrrhias ° - 40 
Cnemon ° - 135 
Daughter ° ° 10 
Daos ° ‘ - 35 
Gorgias . 150 
Sicon 120 
Getas 120 
Simike . ° 30 
Callippides . 30 


969 


Some obvious allocations of parts spring to the eye from inspection of the table 
given below at Appendix ‘A’. Sostratus converses with all the other characters 
except Pan and Sicon, and is on stage too frequently for it to be practicable 


* This paper was written before the spate 
of literature on this play began to appear. 
I am very grateful to Mr. H. Lloyd-Jones for 
showing me the material of his text and to 
Professor E. G. Turner for an advance copy 
of an issue of the Bulletin of the Institute of 
Classical Studies. 

2 See, for example, the select list of refer- 


ences given by A. W. Pickard-Cambridge in 
Dramatic Festivals of Athens (Oxford, 1953), 
p. 152 n. 1. His contention that four actors 
were certainly available (ibid., p. 153) 
should be read in conjunction with the 
more cautious statements of Kérte in his 
article on Menander in Pauly—Wissowa, Real- 
Encycl. xv. 1, cols. 755-6. 
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for him to support another role entire. He cannot in fact do Sicon’s part, if 
only because there is not time for him to change his costume at 392, or to 
change back at 521, although the stage happens to be empty at both these 
points. Menander has, however, contrived things so that Gorgias and Sicon 
can be done by the same actor, and we shall find later that, on the three-actor 
hypothesis, the actor playing Sostratus is needed for a share in another part 
later in the play. 

To enable the same actor to do both Sicon and Gorgias, the playwright 
has made Gorgias leave the stage for the time taken for the twelve lines of 
Sostratus’ monologue between 381 and 392 before he re-enters as Sicon at 
393. For the reverse change of this actor back to Gorgias twenty-five lines are 
available (665-90), and here again, as it happens, Sostratus provides a con- 
venient monologue. It will be necessary for a parachoregema to represent 
Gorgias for a fleeting moment at 635-8 and also at 617-18 (see later). Similar 
considerations show that the actor taking Cnemon can also do Callippides, the 
senex and father of Sostratus. It is not clear when exactly Cnemon leaves the 
stage at or near line 760 (one of the few serious gaps in the papyrus occurs just 
before this line), but Callippides does not enter until 775, so that there is 
sufficient time for change of costume. After his exit as Callippides in 860 this 
actor is disengaged until his final re-entry as Cnemon at 911(912)'. This actor 
can also manage the part of Daos. 

It ought to be a simple matter to assign the parts of Chaereas and Pyrrhias 
to their respective actors. It so happens that the Geneva papyrus is mutilated 
at its left-hand edge in 138 ff., and the editor allocated the lines on the assump- 
tion that Chaereas stayed on-stage until 146. This would leave insufficient time 
for the same actor to reappear as Cnemon at 153. Before Mr. C. H. Roberts’s 
identification of the tiny scrap of papyrus published by Grenfell and Hunt in 
1905 as a fragment of a text of the left-hand portions of lines 140-50 of this 
play, I had conjectured, on grounds of content and language, that Chaereas 
must have made his exit earlier at 134 and that Sostratus’ interlocutor between 
135 and 152 is the slave Pyrrhias.? This inference has now documentary sup- 
port, so that the way is clear for Actor II to take both Chaereas and Cnemon, 
with nearly twenty lines for change of costume at 134 for his entry at 153. 
The third Actor will thus deliver Pan’s prologue and double the parts of 
Pyrrhias, Gorgias (whose first entry is at 233), and Sicon (as mentioned above). 
It should be noted that lines 300-1 are not a difficulty; this interruption is 
spoken by Daos, congratulating Gorgias, and not by Pyrrhias.? Thus far then 
the parts are distributed, on the three-actor hypothesis, as follows: 

ActorI _—_ Sostratus 
Actor II Chaereas, Cnemon, Daos, Callippides 
Actor III Pan, Pyrrhias, Gorgias, Sicon 


' Mr. W. S. Barrett has suggested that in 144 suits a slave addressing his superior 


git is a clumsy dittography of g12 and has 
no place in the text. 

2 Thus (i) the third person singular of the 
verbs in 136, referring to Chaereas, indicates 
a character off-stage; (ii) only Pyrrhias can 
say 7dixnxa, Lworpare, and he is the only 
possible recipient of the imprecation in 
138-9; (iii) the allusion to a whipping in 142 
suits slave-talk; (iv) the respectful BéAriore 


(cf. Dyse. 476, 503 and Epitrep. 48, 68, 132, 
194; Samia 169). In Dysc. 319, 338, and 342 
Gorgias uses it to Sostratus, whom he is at 
that point in the play treating with a certain 
stiff formality. 

3 This has been suggested independently 
by Mr. Lloyd-Jones and the members of the 
London seminar. 
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It remains to fit the parts of the Daughter, Getas, and Simice into this scheme. 
The Daughter’s eleven lines may legitimately be given to a supernumerary ; 
her isolated utterance at 648-9 may perhaps have been made from behind the 
scenes. Getas and Simice, however, are not so easily disposed of. In the course 
of his 120 lines Getas converses with Sostratus (Actor I), Cnemon (Actor IJ), 
and Sicon (Actor III), so that either a fourth actor is needed for him, or his 
part must be shared between two of the major actors." Some details suggest 
that it was indeed shared between Actors I and III. His first entry at 402 looks 
like a ‘delayed’ one: Sicon has preceded him at 393 after the empty-stage 
interval following on Sostratus’ exit, and the stage-business with the refractory 
sheep occupies ten lines, which, with the pause, probably give enough time for 
the change of costume, so that Actor I can play Getas from 402 to 426 and 
on through the triangular scene between Sicon, Cnemon, and Getas from 
427 to 441, and he can also reappear for the interchange with Cnemon in 
456 to 480. This adds rather more than forty lines to the 220 of the part of 
Sostratus. 

From 487 to 521 Getas is on stage, but mute ; here he may be presumed to 
be represented by a kophon prosopon. In 546 to 573 and again from 603 to 619 
Getas has speech with Sostratus, so that his lines here must be spoken by Actor 
III (Actor II is required on stage up till 602, and so is not in fact available). 
Actor III has, however, been disengaged since 521, when he made his exit as 
Sicon, and this actor must continue as Getas for the dialogue with Simice in 
574 to 588 and also for the argument with Cnemon over her which follows in 
588-6o2. Although Getas need not be physically on stage after 611, a conse- 
quence of Actor III’s taking his part up to this point is that a parachoregema 
will be needed for Gorgias’ isolated remark six lines later at 617-18. This 
parachoregema is going to be required again as Gorgias for another reason in 
635-8, and may just as well make two avpearances within twenty-one lines 
as make one, once he is dressed for the part. 

Getas is also on stage continuously from 878 till the end of the play. As in this 
section he speaks with both Cnemon (Actor II) and Sicon (Actor III), Actor 
I must be responsible for these forty-five lines. Here there is certainly something 
of a minor difficulty, in that Sostratus (I) only left the stage at 873, and Simice 
has only five lines before Getas comes on at 879. This is a ‘lightning change’ 
indeed, but not, I think, an impossible one. For one thing there is an empty- 
stage pause at 873, and in this case the actor concerned has finished with the 
part of Sostratus and need not do more than throw aside the costume he has 
been wearing and put on the simple tunic and mask of the slave, which he 
may well have managed to do in the time. Whether the flute-intermezzo at 
879 is significant in this connexion cannot be determined. 

Those who think that the mechanics of dividing Getas’ part in this way are 
too elaborate to be convincing will prefer to suppose a fourth principal actor, 
and have done with it. They are then at liberty to assign Chaereas and Daos 
to this fourth actor, if they wish. In this case it is perhaps worth pointing out 
that the part of Simice could be divided in such a way that Actor III would 
take her lines from 574 to 602 and Actor II (who has left the stage at 602, 
before the choral interlude) does her share of lines 620 to 638 and also of 874 


' Something similar has been suggested Quart. xxxv (1941), 139 ff., who himself offers 
for the part of Theseus in Sophocles’ amore economical compromise which affects 
Oedipus Coloneus: see E. B. Ceadel in Class. _ the part of Antigone in that play. 
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to 884. By this means four major actors and nothing more than parachorege- 
mata (and no kophon prosopon) are needed; the three-actor distribution in- 
volves, in addition to the three actors, one supernumerary (who speaks about 
forty lines in all), parachoregemata, and a kophon prosopon. 

Choice between these alternatives seems a curiously open one. Unless I have 
overlooked some pointers in the text that definitely exclude one or the other, 
I incline to the more elaborate but perhaps more economical solution which 
employs three actors; the mechanics of the play seem to favour this. For 
convenience I append the two possible allocations of parts. 


A. Three major actors 


Actor I : ; . Sostratus; parts of Getas (220+-90 lines) 
Actor II : ; . Chaereas; Cnemon; Daos; Callippides . 

Actor III ; : . Pan; Pyrrhias; Gorgias; Sicon ; Getas _ ; 
Supernumerary. R Daughter and Simice ‘ : 


B. Four major actors 


Actor I : : . Sostratus . 

Actor II ‘ a . Pan; Cnemon; Callippides; ‘Simice (part) 
Actor III R ° ; Pyrrhias; Gorgias ; Sicon; Simice (remainder) 
Actor IV ‘ 3 . Chaereas; Daos; Getas 

Supernumerary . - Daughter . 


APPENDIX A 


Distribution of roles in Menander, Dyscolos 


Lines Actor I Actor II Actor III Remarks 


1-49 Pan Pan 

50-80 Sostratus Chacreas 

81-135 Sostratus Chaereas Pyrrhias 
136-152 Sostratus Pyrrhias 

153-178 — Sostratus Cnemon (Pyrrhias) Pyrrhias on stage, but silent. 
179-188 'Sostratus (Pyrrhias) 
189-206 — Sostratus (Pyrrhias) Daughter, supernumerary. 
206-213 Sostratus Daos (Pyrrhias) Daughter. 
214-217 Sostratus Pyrrhias 
218-232 


Corvus 
233-258 Gorgias 
259-381 Sostratus Gorgias Daos, not Pyrrhias, speaks 300-1 : 
see above. 
381-392  Sostratus 
Empty stage 
393-402 Sicon 
402-426 Getas Sicon 
Corus 
427-441 Getas Cnemon Sicon Parachoregemata for members of 
family. 
442-455 Cnemon 


' There is no change of speaker within 177, but Cnemon continues to 178, when he exits. 
Sostratus’ speech is then continuous till 188, beginning with asyndeton at 179. 
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456-480 Getas Cnemon 
481-486 Cnemon 
Empty stage 
487-499 Sicon Getas as kophon. 
500-514 Cnemon Sicon 
515-521 Sicon 


Empty stage 
522-545  Sostratus 
546-573 Sostratus Getas 
574-588 Getas Simice, supernumerary. 
588-602 Cnemon Getas a a 
603-619 ~— Sostratus Getas Parachoregema for 617-18 (Gor- 
gias). 


Cxorus 
620-647  Sostratus (638) Sicon Simice (see above). For Gorgias 
in 635-8 a parachoregema 
needed. 
648-665 Sicon 
Empty stage 


666-690 ~— Sostratus 
691-760  Sostratus Cnemon Gorgias Daughter as kophon (709). 


760-775  Sostratus Gorgias 
775-783 Sostratus Callippides Gorgias 


Corus 
784-873 Sostratus Callippides Gorgias 


Empty stage 


874-878 Simice, supernumerary. 
879-889  Getas as “a 
890-912 Getas Sicon 

g12-969 Getas Cnemon Sicon 


Jesus College, Oxford Joun G. Grirriru 





PALLADAS ON TYCHE 


Pa.apas can hardly be credited with either a religious creed or a philosophical 
system, but he held some powerful convictions which were not necessarily 
consistent but certainly reflected his emotional responses to a life embittered 
by poverty (A.P. 9. 169, 175; 11. 302, 303), a nagging wife (g. 168; 11. 378), 
and a profession which he detested (9. 171, 173, 174). In so far as he believed 
that a single power controls circumstances, it was Tyche, to whom he refers 
with frequent comments, usually hostile. By the latter part of the fourth 
century A.D. the ancient belief in Tyche had become intellectually respectable 
in certain Pagan circles. There were of course those who followed the Cynics 
in denying any importance to her (Stob. 2. 7. 21), and their rejection of her 
can be seen, in different forms and at different levels, in a Hermetic text which 
regards her as dopa draxros, évepyeias eidwAov, Sdfa yevdrs (Stob. 1. 41. 1), 
in an anonymous couplet,’ which looks as if it came from the last years of 
Paganism : 

arpexéws pada mao. mAdvn Téxn ari Bporoiow: 

€or yap adpaven, ro 5” emi mAdov odb€ méAovea, 


(A.P. 9. 135) 


and in the Platonist Proclus, who said rov orovéaiov ovdév . . . SetaBar ris rUxNS 
(in Plat. Tim. 61 b). But despite this current of doubt and dissent, and despite, 
or perhaps because of, the rivalry of Christianity, there is no doubt of the high 
position of Tyche in the years from Julian to Theodosius. She had temples at 
Caesarea (Sozomen. 5. 4. 2), Antioch (Julian, Apophthegm. 176, p. 223 Bidez— 
Cumont), Alexandria (Liban. Progymn. 12. 25. 6), and Constantinople (id. 
Or. 30. 51). The last champions of Paganism held her in great regard. Julian, 
writing in 361 to his maternal uncle and namesake about the prospects of battle 
with Constantius, speaks of his intention 77 Téyn 7a wdvra Kai rois Oeois émurpépas 
mrepipevew (Ep. 28, p. 34. 18 Bidez~Cumont). His friend Sallustius, who shared 
and clarified some of his ideas, assigns her an unusually reputable place in the 
scheme of things: 7) rotvuy ra dedopa Kai ta map’ eAmida ywopeva mpos ayabov 
tarrovea Sivayus tav Gedy Téyn vopilera, Kai dia Tobro pdAwra Kowj Tas 
modes tiv Bedv mpoorjKe: Tysdv (Q, p. 20. 2 Nock). Libanius tells at length of 
the many occasions in which Tyche has helped him and at one point (Or, 1. 266) 
speaks of Oedv re épyov Kai, bf’ 4 7a mavra, Tyns. In the latter part of the 
fourth century this view was common in Pagan circles, and it survived in 
them even later, when Eunapius speaks of rijs ets dravra vewrepiLovans Tiyns 
(Vit. Soph., p. 21 Boiss.). We might expect Palladas, who was an educated man, 
to share these views, but he goes his own way and develops his own view of 
Tyche, which has its roots in a different intellectual and social world and 
reveals striking idiosyncrasies. An examination of what he says about her 
throws light not only on his unusual personality but on his response to some 
events which he witnessed and perhaps on his personal history. 

Palladas’ conception of Tyche is founded on views which had long been held 


' The third line given by the manuscripts is clearly a marginal note. Cf. P. Waltz, ad loc. 
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on her. In one place he shows an unusual detachment and speaks of her in 
traditional language : 
tAobs apadepos 76 Cijve yeqpalopuevor yap ev adTa@ 
ToAAdKt vaunya@v mraiopev oixTporepa: 
thy 5€ Téxynv Biro. KuPepyyrerpav Exovtes 
ws émi rob meAdyous apypiBoror mA€oper, 
of pev én’ evrrAoinv, of 8° Eumradw: GAN’ dua mavres 
eis Eva TOv KaTa yijs Opyov amepyopeba. 


(10. 65) 


The conception of Tyche as the xuBepryjrecpa who guides human beings across 
the sea of life goes back through Philostratus, Vit. Soph., p. 56. 22 Kays. 59. 11 
Tuxns ... KuBepywons dmavra, to Menander fr. 483. 9 K. réyn xuBepva mavra. 
Though Palladas does not deny or abandon what he says in this poem, it is in 
fact the kindest tribute which he pays to Tyche, since in it he says neither that 
she gives more ill fortune than fair nor that she favours bad men at the expense 
of good. He certainly does not see her as a transcendental automaton, and his 
anthropomorphic language reflects his belief in her as an active, personal 
power. His special view of her comes from the insistence with which he 
stresses certain aspects of her behaviour and the conclusions which he draws 
from them. 

Precedents for Palladas’ view of Tyche may perhaps be found in one or 
two moments of Attic Tragedy, when some inexplicable disaster provokes the 
suggestion that there is no reason or justice in the ordering of human affairs 
and that Tyche works in them at random. Something of the kind comes to 
Iocasta’s mind in her agony about the fate of Oedipus (Soph. O.7. 977 ff.) 
and is more clearly expressed by Talthybius when he sees Hecuba in the full 
humiliation of her grief (Eur. Hec. 488 ff.). But Palladas may equally have 
been influenced by a humbler art, by the occasional denunciations of Tyche 
which are found on epitaphs ; notably in such sentiments as A[ecev 7) 4] Oovepa 
t[ots a]yaBoio. Téyn (Kaibel no. 489. 4), 7) d0ovepa 8° buds mdvr’ ddtxotca Téyn 
(LG. xiv. 2437. 5), wétpov 5” ode iave Tuyn Saiuwv rar dddyoros efavioat 
méodwv (Peek no. 1350. 10-11). Yet such outbursts are after all natural 
expressions of grief in moments of loss, and none of them is nearly so compre- 
hensive as Palladas’ embracing view of Tyche. He seems to expand what the 
stricken or bereaved may feel in a tragic crisis to the whole of life, and to adapt 
conventional views of her to suit it. How he does this may be illustrated by a 
poem which goes much further than 10. 65 in its characterization of Tyche: 

od Adyov, od vopov olde Téyn, pepomuv Sé rupavvei, 
tois idiots GAdyws pevwacr avpoyevn. 
paddrov Trois ddixown pérer, poet 5é Sixaious, 
ws émdecxvupevn Thy adoyov dvvayey. 
(10. 62) 


In his notion of her as a tyrant he advances upon such a popular idea as 
Seorroavvn Téxns (Kaibel no. 526. 2) or ravdapdreipa (1.G. xii. 5. 303), and gives it 
a sharper edge. When he says that Tyche has no Adyos, he is not far from Euna- 
pius’ belief in her as ri dAoyov Téynv (Vit. Soph., p. 25 Boiss.), but this is only 
a part of his whole conception, and the complete picture is built up by a series 
of strokes, of which each may in itself be familiar but the combined effect is 
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strikingly unfavourable to her. So when Palladas speaks of her pevpara, or 
caprices, he may have found the idea in Menander, who uses it to explain rapid 
changes of fortune: 

70 THs Téxns yap petpa peraminre: tayv. 

(fr. 84. 5 K.) 

What Menander regards as a self-evident fact to be accepted with patience 
Palladas denounces with indignation. In his eyes the caprices of Tyche are 
more likely to favour the unjust than the just. Whereas Menander is concerned 
with the instability of existence, Palladas is obsessed by its fundamental in- 
justice. ’ 

The way in which Palladas shifts from the consideration of fair and foul 
fortune to the question of whether they come to those who deserve them can be 
seen from comparing two poems which are clearly related. In 10. 96 he is 
occupied by the unpredictable changes in human life and especially with the 
way in which Tyche makes the poor rich and the rich poor. He says nothing 
about the rights and wrongs of it: his complaint is that he cannot understand 
it and for this reason does not know how to face Tyche, but at the end he breaks 
out into virulent abuse : 


moiw TpoTw yap Tepryévwpar THs T¥xns 

tis e€ ddnAov dawoperys ev TH Biw, 

TOpVvns ‘yuvatKos TOUS TPOTrOUS KEKTHMEVNS ; 
(10. 96. 8-10) 


Tocall Tychea strumpet may be to anticipate Hamlet, but it is extremely violent 
for a Greek, and the occasion for it is simply that she is responsible for the ups 
and downs of human fortune. In confining her activities to this Palladas is still 
restricted by conventional notions of her, but in another poem he advances 
from them and sees her activities as a problem for ethics: 

dv 7) yeA@pev tov Biov tov Sparérnv 

Tuxny te mopyns pevpacw Kwovperny, 

ddvvnv €avrois mpokevodpuev mavrore 

dvafious dpavres evruxeotépous. 


(10. 87) 


In this poem Tyche is called a harlot because the unworthy prosper. The 
pevpara of Tyche are in their favour, and she deserves the name of mdpvn be- 
cause of the inconstancy with which she bestows her graces and her preference 
for rich suitors. How outrageous the word would seem to a Greek public 
may be deduced from the fact that when the poem appears on the wall of a 
latrine at Ephesus, the second line has been changed to 


mwavres 7) tpupavres 7) AeAovpeévor.' 


If even in this humble setting Palladas’ words were thought to be excessive, we 
can gauge how strong they were, and how little respect he had for conventions 
when he wrote them. 

Libanius, who himself held Tyche in high honour, admits that it is common 
form to revile her: od pddvov évrvyeiv, & avdpes, dvOpuirw pr) Aowopodvre Thy 
Tuxny wai ri pév ddixov, abrov S€ arvyq Kadobvrs (Or. 6. 1), and no doubt he 


* E, Kalinka, Wien. Stud. xxiv (1902), 292-5. 
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had in mind the way in which men abuse their luck and revile the supernatural 
power which is thought to be responsible for it. Such abuse was not to be found 
among philosophers, and with them Palladas has little in common. His notion 
of an irrational, immoral Tyche, who treats mankind as her plaything, recalls 
the Greek romances. Achilles Tatius regards the world as ris Téyns yuurdovov 
(5. 2. 3), and when things go wrong for his heroes and heroines uses such 
phrases as ra:lérw mddw 1 Téxn (4. 9. 7), €mi TH THs Téyns madd (5. 11. 1), 
éxeivous pev mavras (rovs Bavdrovs) 4 Tuyn emake war’ uot (7. 5. 2). Ina 
similar spirit Charito calls Tyche Bdoxavos (1. 14. 7; 4. 1. 12; 5. I. 4) and 
drAdverxos (2. 8. 3), and Nonnus, writing romance in verse instead of in prose, 
moves on similar assumptions in avdpopenv, roAvpopde Tvyn, mailovoa yevebAnv 
(Dionys. 16. 220). Against this popular and unphilosophical background we 
may set a poem of Palladas: 
maiyvov €ort Téxns peporwy Bios, oixrpds, adrjrns, 
mAovrou Kai mevins wecod peuPopevos. 
Kal Tovs pev Katdyovoa mdadw odpaipndov aeiper, 
tous 8 amo trav vededAdy eis Atdnv xardayee. 


(10. 80) 


The belief in a frivolous Tyche who treats mankind as her plaything is trans- 
ferred from romance, where it helps the improbable developments of the plot, 
to events of every day and becomes more sinister and more alarming. 

If mankind is the zatynov of Tyche, the game is played on a world-stage, 
on which she is dramatist, producer, and sometimes judge.' The notion is of 
some antiquity, and the germ of it can be seen in Diogenes’ words 4» t¥yn 
wonrep trontpia tis otaa (Stob. 2. 7. 2), and there are several traces of it in 
Polybius, who speaks of her in such phrases as ra érevaddia rips tUyNs (2. 35-5)s 
Ths TUyNs emi THv eEwotpav avaBiBalovans tiv byuerépay ayvoay (11. 5. 8), and 
calls her a judge, BpaBeurys (1. 58. 1), and the bestower of prizes, rvynv ra 
d0Aa mporeBexévar (3. 63. 3). The notion was taken up by other writers and 
developed in different directions. Lucian speaks of domep év oxnvij Kai moAv- 
mpoownw Spdayate (Nigrin. 20), but it is the novelists who make the most of it. 
Achilles Tatius tells how Tyche ovvriferat war’ €uot Spapya xawév (6. 3. 1), 
Charito how 7 ¢iAdKcawos Tiyn Spada oxvOpwrdv byiv mepiréBeuxe (4. 4. 2), and 
Heliodorus, with ingenious elaboration, how r6re 8) mws etre te Sarpdviov eire 
tuxn Tis avOpwrea BpaBetovoa Kawov émeaddiov érerpaywoet trois Spwpyevors, 
onep eis avraywviopa Spdparos apynv aAXov mapevodepovoa, Kai tov KaAdorpw 
eis Hpuepay Kal €xeivny dpav Worep ex unyavis ... epiarnow (7.6. 4). Palladas was 
familiar with this notion and saw its implications and its possibilities. While for 
Polybius it was a means to «unfold the dramatic story of Rome’s rise to power, 
and for the novelists a suitable way of creating suspense and excitement, both 
used it both for good and for bad fortune. But Palladas assumed that the 
dramatic character of human life, devised and played by a supernatural 
power, could only cause distress : 

oxnvn mas 6 Bios Kai raiyuov: 7) dbe mailew 
Thy orovdyy perabeis 7) pepe tas odvvas. 
(10. 72) 
Palladas has no illusions about the painful character of what happens, and he 
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offers two alternative solutions. The first is that we must not treat it seriously 
but make fun of it as it makes fun of us, and the second is that we must learn to 
endure its griefs. The couplet sums up his own dilemma and explains much in 
him that might otherwise seem paradoxical. 

Palladas certainly had a grudge against life and especially against his own 
lot in it. In trying to come to terms with experience he tried both of the methods 
which he mentions above. Mockery was his strongest suit, and, as he himself 
says, he delighted in it: 

aivilew pev apiorov, 6 dé Ydyos Exbeos apy 
GAAa Kaxds eirreiv Arrixov ore péAr. 
(11. 341) 

The violence of some of his attacks on both public and private characters, 
whom he regards as receiving rewards beyond their merits or not living up to 
their principles or holding public office for their own advantage, are of a 
remarkable sharpness and even scurrility. He does not spare such persons as 
Themistius (11. 292) or Gessius (7. 681-8) or Maurus (11. 204) or Gennadius 
(11. 280), all of whom were prominent figures of his time, and his candour 
and courage in dealing with them are proof of his sincerity. In all he finds 
some conflict between what they get and what they really deserve, and his 
judgement comes down firmly against them and the system which allows such 
injustice. On the other hand, he knew that this was not the way to win happi- 
ness or prosperity, and of course it may well have been dangerous. That no 
doubt is why, as he says at 11. 340, he has sworn countless times not to write 
any more epigrams. The alternative was to do nothing, and this is what he 
urges in different forms at 10. 46, 51, 77, 78, 86. His savagery in attack arose 
from his strong sense of justice. What others might take more lightly aroused 
him to fury, and when the fury was on him, he could not but speak out in 
violence. And this sense of unrighteous anomalies in the world was strengthened 
by his belief that Tyche was responsible for them. In so far as he had a central 
principle in things, it was Tyche, and in her he saw a power for evil. What 
carries his poems about Tyche beyond all other Greek poems about her is 
precisely his outraged sense of justice, his injured conscience, his conviction 
that such things happen only because the scheme of things is irrational and 
wrong. He knew that he would be happier if he abandoned his furies and his 
denunciations, but it was extremely difficult for him to do so; for when he felt 
in this way, his poetry at least gave him some kind of relief from it in the con- 
sciousness that he was speaking the truth. 

Palladas’ view of Tyche was submitted to a peculiar test when her cult and 
popularity received an almost mortal blow in the intestine conflicts between 
Christians and Pagans in Alexandria. Four poems of Palladas are concerned 
with this from a special angle, and we may fix their date and circumstances 
from the simplest and shortest of them: 

aveotpddnoar, ws dp@, Ta mpdypara 
Kai rv Téyny viv dvorvyodcar eidopev. 
(g. 181) 


This is certainly to be connected with another poem which ends 
aveotpddn yap mavra viv Ta mpaypara 


(10. go. 7) 
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and is concerned with the troubles of the “EAAnves or Pagans in the riots of 391,' 
when the edicts of Theodosius proscribing the performance of Pagan rites 
(Cod. Theod. 16. 10. 10 and 11) were voluntarily enforced, probably beyond 
what the Emperor intended, by the Bishop Theophilus and his fanatical monks, 
who destroyed the temples of Sarapis, Mithras, and Dionysus (Socr. 5. 16. 1; 
Sozom. 7. 15. 2-3; Zosim. 5. 2. 3). The temple of Tyche was not destroyed, and 
its doors were still standing in the seventh century (Theophyl. Simocatt. 8. 13), 
no doubt because the laws of the city were inscribed upon them, but like an- 
other temple, at Constantinople (Ich. Lyd. de Mens. 4. 132), it was turned into 
a xarnAciov or tavern. Before its transformation we know something of it 
from Libanius, who says that it had a réyevos in the middle of the town and 
contained statues of all the gods, but in the middle of them Tuyns éornKev 
dyaApa orepavw SnAoiv AdeEdvdpov ras vixas. Kai oréderat ev bd Tvyns 7 yh, 
arépe. 5é adr) tov vixjoavra. Nixa 5é ris Tuyns éxarépwlev aveorjxaow, 
Kadws tod Snpuovpyou ris Téyns SnAobvros thy Svvapw (Progymnasm. 12. 25. 6). 
The transformation of this majestic edifice, with all its proud associations, into 
a tavern struck Palladas’ imagination very forcibly, and he responded with a 
characteristic irony and a special kind of wit, at once metaphysical and verbal, 
which he found appropriate when he had to deal with some surprising or para- 
doxical situation like this. 
The way in which the degradation of Tyche affects Palladas may first be 

examined in a highly concentrated poem: 

Tiyn xarnAevovoa ravra tov Biov, 

dovyKépacrov THy dvaw KexTnuLEevn 

Kal ovyxux@oa Kai petavtAocio’ ad ma\w, 

Kavr? KamnAds €ort viv Tis, od Bed, 

réxvnv Aaxotoa TH tpoTwy érafiay. 


(g- 180) 


Here a single image dominates the plan and is put to special purposes. Tyche 
has always been a xazAos trafficking in human fortunes, but now she has been 
reduced to working in a tavern and selling wine, and her punishment fits her 
crimes. The wider implications of this image are exploited in lines 2-3, where 
each phrase makes a new point. When Palladas says that Tyche has an aovy- 
xé€paorov nature, he uses the word in the sense of ‘unmixed’ (Hesych. axparos- 
dpuyjs, dovyxépacros), which is admirably appropriate to wine in its raw state 
and suggests that her nature has all the dangerous potency of wine not mixed 
with water. The metaphor has distant precedents in Aesch. P.V. 678 axparos 
épyyv and in Plat. Legg. 4. 722 c, on the application of force without persuasion, 
axpitw pdvov 7H Bia. It gives a vivid hint of Tyche’s violent character. In the 
next line the image passes from what she is to what she does, and both par- 
ticiples carry a full meaning. ovyxu«dea refers to the confusion, in every sense 
of the word, which Tyche brings into everything and it awakes echoes of the 
classical use of xvxday for stirring up trouble (Archiloch. fr. 67. 1 D.; Sol. fr. 1. 
61 D.; Sapph. fr. 137. 4 L.—P.; Ach. 531 cvyxu«.) ; peravrAoiea refers to her 
interferences with the proper functions and character of things. Palladas 
presents Tyche as a mischievous busybody who spoils everything that she 
touches. The skill of the poem lies in the translation of something powerfully 
felt into a neat and inclusive image which reveals the true character of Tyche’s 
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activities before she was discredited by defeat. It is a good example of Palladas’ 
poetical wit, which gives definiteness and precision to a situation which might 
otherwise be lost in general considerations, and it shows exactly what he 
feels. 
In a third poem on the same situation Palladas derides Tyche for having 
become arvx7js and insists that she must draw the right conclusions from it: 
cai at, Tixy déorrowa, TUxnv atux7 7dbeEv Eaxes ; 
9 trap¢xovoa TUxas mHs atruyns yéyovas ; 
pdvOave xai od dépew 7a oa pevpara, Kai ov diddoKov 
Tas atuxeis mruoes ds mapéyers érepois. 
(g. 182) 
In addressing her as 5éo7rowa Palladas ironically gives her the title which she 
held before her fall, and thereby contrasts her present state with her former 
decrootvn, which was manifest not only in her magnificent temple but in her 
control of human affairs. Having lost this position, she must now suffer what 
she used to inflict upon others, especially the pevzara, which were her speciality 
(10. 87, 96), and the wrweeis, or falls, which she used to distribute (10. 80). The 
point of the poem is that Tyche has now to endure her own attacks, and though 
this is expressed with wit and fancy in the notion that she has become arvy7js, it 
contains a serious idea, which is that such a power as Tyche, being essentially 
irrational and irresponsible, embodies in herself contradictions which work her 
ruin. Palladas’ approach to the subject may be viewed from two angles. In the 
first place his attack could hardly fail to make an impression on those who still 
held Tyche in honour. In their world of mythological belief her collapse should 
indicate a real disaster. They might still believe in her existence, but they could 
hardly continue to believe in her omnipotence. Secondly, Palladas puts into a 
special, poetical form his own feelings about her. She, in whom he has un- 
doubtedly believed even if he has hated her, is now manifestly humbled. The 
transformation of her temple is patent evidence that she cannot look after 
herself, and to this degree her old claims are discredited. This poetical approach 
masks another which may be called philosophical. What Palladas discerns in 
the fall of Tyche is that the irrational principle in control of things, to which he 
has hitherto adhered, cannot bear the test of events. There is something wrong in 
it, and he can no longer treat it seriously. His derisive triumph over Tyche 
reflects a triumph over something in himself. 
The fourth poem picks up themes from the preceding three and looks as if it 
were intended to be the climax of the series: 
Kai ov, Tin, Aowrdv peraBaddropevn Kararailov 
pndé ruyns Tijs offs dorara pevcapévn: 
7) mp vnov Exovoa KamnAcvers eta yipas, 
Oeppodoris peporwy viv avadawopevn. 
viv dciws oréve kai od redv mabos, aorare Saipyov, 
TH ony, ws peporwy, viv perdyouca TUynV. 
(g. 183) 
Palladas begins by telling Tyche that she, who has made mankind her waiynov, 
must now accept the fact that she has become such herself, and the word 
xararrailov stresses what she must expect. The degree of her fall is marked by 
advancing beyond the transformation of her temple into a tavern to her own 
degradation in becoming a @eppoddérs. Stadtmueller follows the marginal 
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scholium, which says @¢ppovs mwAodca trois mévnow, and suggests that now 
Tyche sells the poorest kind of food, cakes made of lupines, to low-class 
customers. épjcot were indeed the food of the poor (Alex. frs. 162. 11 ; 266.2 K. ; 
Timocl. fr. 18. 4 K.; Ammian. A.P. 11. 413. 6), but this interpretation does not 
suit the text very well, since the termination -dd7is surely excludes the notion 
of selling. It is easier to assume that Sepyoddris is the feminine form of Pepyo- 
édrns, the slave who brings hot water at baths, and whose task is Heppodocia 
(Herod. Med. ap. Orib. 5. 30. 19). The task of Tyche is not merely mean but 
slavish, and, as avadawopevy proclaims, manifest to everyone. Her humiliation 
should be a lesson to Tyche, whom Palladas now calls dorare daiuov, and in 
these last words he sums up what he feels about her. The application of 
aoraros to Tyche is as old as Epicurus (Ep. 3, p. 65 U.), and Palladas no doubt 
uses it to dismiss not only his own belief in Tyche but a whole history of such 
belief which has lasted for centuries. So too the application to her of the word 
Saipov, which does not occur in the preceding poems, takes account of the high 
regard in which she has been held. She who has been the mistress of every- 
thing must now lament her lot deiws, and with this Palladas completes his 
lesson for her. 

These poems indicate what kind of belief Palladas had in Tyche, and what 
degree of reality he ascribed to her. It is clear that she is much more real to him 
than are the Olympian gods, whose misfortunes in the riots of 391 raise no 
fundamental questions or regrets for him (9. 441, 528, 773), and evoke no more 
than a smile. To them elsewhere he pays almost no attention, and his only 
tribute is to say that Zeus would have been a parricide if his father had been 
mortal (10. 53). But just as he abounds in references to Tyche on other oc- 
casions, so in her hour of catastrophe he devotes special care to her because 
she has an unusual significance for him. She is a real figure in his depleted 
cosmology because she symbolizes the irrational and unjust scheme of things 
in which men live. Yet she is also more than a symbol; for she is an active 
living force who embodies all that Palladas hates and condemns in his own 
circumstances and whom he regards as responsible for it. His quarrel, which 
cannot be denied or dismissed, with the scheme of things he dramatizes as a 
quarrel with Tyche. Such a point of view is easily intelligible in the latter years 
of the fourth century a.p., when in Pagan circles a growing scepticism and sense 
of futility was matched by various efforts to treat mythical figures as manifesta- 
tions of abstract, cosmic powers. Palladas shows both tendencies. In his rejec- 
tion of the Olympian system and of any coherent philosophy he believes in an 
irrational universe, and for this he finds his symbol in Tyche. When he sees her 
temple turned into a tavern, he feels that somehow he has scored off her, and 
though these poems are built on ingenious tropes and have their full measure 
of verbal ambiguities, they reflect something entirely human and real in Pal- 
ladas. He treated the crisis seriously and saw in it more than an imaginary 
humiliation of Tyche. Her fall delivered him from something that he had 
hitherto believed, and we must ask to what new conclusions this brought him 
and what gain, if any, he got from it. 

At the start it is remarkable that Palladas should tell Tyche to lament her 
lot éaiws. In the ironical and satirical context the word stands out as more 
patently serious than anything else, and there is no reason to think that it has 
lost any of its pristine gravity or is not intended to strike home. Palladas tells 
Tyche that she must order herself reverently in her change of situation, and 
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such reverence implies some power to whom it must be paid. The obvious 
candidate for this is Christianity, which has visibly triumphed by depriving 
Tyche of her temple and her glory. This does not prove that Palladas accepts 
the Christian system. His very omission of any reference to it is significant. 
But it does show that he recognizes the existence of some power more worthy 
of reverence than Tyche, and when he tells her to accept her lot doiws, he 
means, in plain language, that the old scheme of an irrational universe which 
called for abuse must give place to another scheme which calls for respect. 
We do not know what this is, but it is certainly implied, and we must conclude 
that in abandoning his belief in Tyche Palladas replaced it with something 
which he found more satisfying and more worthy of reverence. Tyche indeed, 
whose power and activity he has acknowledged, he has never reverenced, and 
now that he has seen through her claims he finds something else more deserving 
of his devotion. 

A little light is thrown on this problem by some other lines of Palladas, which 
evidently come from a time when he said good-bye to Tyche, and may there- 
fore be connected with his rejection of her after her humiliation. The manu- 
scripts present them as a quatrain: 

*Edmidos obd€ Téyns €r por péAe, odd’ dreyilw 
Aourav tis amarns: TAvOov eis Ayréva. 
eipi mrévns avOpwros, eAevbepin 5é cvvoixd: 
UBprorny mevins tAobrov arrootpéepopat ; 
(9. 172) 


but it is probably right to treat this as two separate poems." First, a parallel 
poem, almost certainly by Palladas, suggests that the main point is made in the 


first couplet : 
’EdAmis wai ov, Téyn, péya xaipere: tov Amsév’ edpov. 
ovder €not xdpiv: mailere Tovs jer’ ep. 
(9- 49) 
What works so successfully in one case would work equally successfully in 
another. Secondly, the second couplet is not tied to the first by any connecting 
particle, and though Palladas often dispenses with such links, here we might 
expect ydp, and without it the transition is a little abrupt. Thirdly, the first 
couplet is not only complete in sense but ends dramatically with the word 
Aiwwéva, and any addition rather spoils a climax which is very much in Palladas’ 
manner. There is clearly a case for dividing the poem into two, and then what 
concerns us is the first half. What is the haven that Palladas has found, and 
how does it relieve him of any care for Hope or Luck? 
The two couplets in which Palladas bids farewell to ’EAris and Tvyn are 
curiously reminiscent of a theme which appears on Latin epitaphs: 
euasi, effugi. Spes et Fortuna, ualete, 
nil mihi uobiscum est, ludificate alios. 
(CLL. vi. £1743) 


actumst, excessi. Spes et Fortuna, ualete, 
nil iam plus in me uobis per saecla licebit. 
(ibid. ix. 4756) 
' So Jacobs, followed by Stadtmueller and Beckby, but not by Dibner, Waltz, Paton, 
or Luck. 
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effugi tumidam uitam. Spes, Forma, ualete, 
nil mihi uobiscum est. alios deludite, quaeso. 
(ibid. xi. 6435)" 

In looking at these we are tempted to think that Palladas, in taking leave of 
*EAnis and Téyn, is writing his own epitaph. Like his two couplets, the Latin 
epitaphs leave the world of hope and chance to other men and regard the 
deliverance from it as a wonderful escape. Yet we may doubt whether this is 
quite what Palladas means. The image of the harbour could indeed be applied 
to death, as it is by him in 10. 65 in the form rév xara yijs Sppov, but it can 
easily be applied to other forms of refuge, and there is no reason to think that 
it is not so applied here. That Palladas has some other idea than death in his 
mind receives support from an anonymous poem, which looks as if it came from 
his own time or a little later and develops in its rather incompetent way a 
variation on his theme of deliverance : 

*EAnis, wai od Téyn, wéya xaipere: tiv dd0v edpov 

ovKeérs yap oferepors emréptopar Eppete audw, 

ovvekev é€v peporrecar troAvTrAavees pedAda ore. 

dooa yap atpexéws ovK EaceTar, Dupes ev Hiv 

ddopara ws trvw éuBddrerTe ofa 7° édvra. 

Eppe, KaKr) yAnvn, toAvwduver Eppere audw. 

mrailo® Hre OéAowre, Soovs ened Sorepov dvras 

evporr’ ov vodovras, Sep Oéuis €ori vorjoa. 

(9. 134) 

Even if this poem is not actually derived from Palladas, and it certainly looks 
as if it were, it makes a point so like his that we may safely regard it as evidence 
for what he means. Such an idea may have been current in his time, and its 
use by more than one poet suggests that it had some vogue. The only difference 
between this poem and the two distichs of Palladas is that it speaks of a 646s 
while they speak of a Av. What the anonymous writer regards as a way of 
life, Palladas regards as a haven, and the distinction between the two is not 
great or very important. Both poets announce that they have escaped from 
the illusions and deceptions of Fortune and Hope, and while the anonymous 
poet stresses the positive side of this with an eye on the future, Palladas stresses 
the negative with an eye on the past. We may then conclude that when he 
speaks of having found a haven, Palladas means something psychological, a 
change in himself, in his outlook or his attitude or his assumptions. 

In comparing this deliverance implicitly with death, as Palladas seems to do, 
he may perhaps be exploiting an idea which he uses elsewhere. For him cer- 
tain conditions of life are no better than death and may justly be identified with 
it. Just as in the troubles of 391 he speaks of the defeated Pagans as vexpav 
€xovres €Aridas reBappévas (10. go. 6), so more generally he considers that the 
life of a poor man is itself a form of death: 

pndémore Cnaas 6 mévns Bpords odd" arobvnoKer: 
kai Civ yap Soxéwy ws véxus hv 6 trdAas. 
(10. 63. 1-2) 
When he says good-bye to Tyche, he uses a similar language because his out- 
ward circumstances have not changed and may still be compared with death, 

* G. Wissowa, in Roscher, Lex. Myth. iv. _funéraire des Romains, p. 178 n. 2; Lux Per- 

1295; F. Cumont, Recherches sur le symbolisme _petua, p. 123 n. 1. 
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but he sees the whole situation quite differently and now accepts it for the 
peace which he has found. We can surmise what his solution was. He often 
speaks of his desire for a quiet life, and though his outbursts of fury and derision 
were not calculated to secure it, he is obviously sincere when he speaks of it. 
One of his main obstacles was in himself and especially in his conviction, 
enforced by the conditions of his own life, that human beings are the play- 
things of Tyche’s brutal and irrational tyranny. This he could not refrain from 
denouncing, if only to relieve his outraged feelings. The triumph of Christianity 
certainly shocked and shook him at first, but he seems to have accommodated 
himself to it and to have derived unexpected benefits. The first was that he 
ceased to be a schoolmaster, and he welcomed the liberation from a tedious and 
humiliating profession (g. 171). Though we do not know what source of liveli- 
hood he found afterwards, it may have been more congenial. Secondly, the 
religious strife of 391 discredited in his eyes the formidable figure of Tyche, in 
whose merciless omnipotence he had, despite all his scepticism, believed. The 
visible evidence of her ruin made him realize how foolish his belief in her had 
been. Once he was freed from this, he seems to have settled into a quiet mood 
and sought the ¢ddpyaxov javyins which he had always to some degree admired 
(10. 46). We cannot doubt that in his own twisted way he passed through 
a crisis of the spirit and at the end of it found himself rid both of troubling 
elements in himself and of the supernatural power which had challenged and 
provoked them. 


Wadham College, Oxford C. M. Bowra 





EURIPIDES, ELECTRA 1093-5, AND SOME USES 
OF dcxalew 
«i 3° dpeiperar 
dovov dixdlwy dovos, amoxreva a” éyw 
Kai mais "Opéorns matpi Tyswpovpevos. 


ALL commentators on these lines make two assumptions about the first clause, 
(1) that ducd{wv means ‘sitting in judgement’, ‘punishing’, or the like, (2) that 
the ¢édvos which is its subject as well as that of dpeipera: is the second dovos in 
a series of two: the subsequent slaying punishes or sits in judgement on the 
previous ; thus the slaying of Clytaemnestra herself will sit in judgement upon 
that of Agamemnon, just as that had sat in judgement upon the ¢évos of 
Iphigenia. Then opinions differ as to whether ¢évov is to be taken as the object 
of both verbs, or of one but not the other. Thus Paley, taking it with both, 
translates ‘if slaughter is to requite slaughter, as the avenger of it’ ; Keene, taking 
it with ducdlwv (making dpeiera: absolute) has ‘if bloodshed in judgement on 
bloodshed shall come in turn’ ; Wecklein makes apeiiperas govern dévov and leaves 
dixafwv vague (‘den Mord wird zur Siihne Mord vergelten’) ; while Denniston 
says ‘¢ovov is probably governed by dyeierar, or by both dpeiperar and dixalwv. 
For ducdfwy (‘‘sitting in judgement’) cf. S. O.T. 1214 ducaler (ypdvos) rov 
dyapov yapov.' The penalty (¢évos) is personified as the judge trying the case.’ 

None of these versions is satisfactory. When dyeiBeo8a: means ‘requite’, 
its subject is a person, and the reward or penalty with which the requiting is 
done is put in the dative or the accusative.” I cannot find an instance of the 
middle verb used where the requiter ts itself the penalty, where it (if it is a thing) 
substitutes itself (as it must do here) for the thing which it requites. This 
makes against Paley, Wecklein, and Denniston. On the other hand, Keene’s 
translation of dyeiéperat looks like a makeshift resorted to because his instinct told 
him that it could not govern ¢ovov (in the sense in which he took it) : his ‘shall 
come in turn’ is flabby, and it seems unnatural to separate dpeipera: from dovov. 

These difficulties can be avoided (and the passage translated correctly) 
if it is remembered that dcdfew can bear another meaning—not ‘judge’ but 
‘adjudge’—, and that just as duca{w = judge can take an accusative of the case 
or charge judged (or tried), so daea{w = adjudge can take an accusative of 
mavroias giAdrnros dperPopeva xapw (S. El. 
134). See the examples in Kiihner—Gerth, 
i. 293 ff. 

3 The person whose case is judged is 
normally put in the dative, a usage which 
goes back to the Iliad (Z 506 roiow érer’ 


' Jebb’s note on that passage reads as 
follows: ‘d&i«dlee (prop. “‘tries’’, as a judge 
tries a cause (Sixny dixale): here, ‘‘brings 
to justice”, punishes: a perhaps unique 
poetical use, for in Pind. Olymp. 2. 59, which 
Mitchell quotes, ddirpa . . . diadle us = 


simply ‘‘tries’’. Aesch. has another poet. 
use, Ag. 1412 dixalas duyjv ¢uol = Kxara- 
Sixdlas duvyiw é€uod.’ There seems to be a 
confusion in the first sentence between try- 
ing a case (dixny diedlew) and trying an 
offence (arpa dixdlea; cf. Aesch. Suppl. 230 f. 
Siadlee rapmAaxjpad’ . . . Zevds dAdos.) But 
Ag. 1412 is, as we shall see, the true parallel 
to our passage. 

7 As in dpeifeobai etc., 


Twa KaKois, 


jrogov, apopndis 5€ Sixalov, where roiow 
seems to belong also to dixafov, and 574 és 
péoov aydorépaa dunaooare). The facts 
suggest that d«dlew was originally an in- 
transitive verb (= state the right, according to 
H. J. Wolff's exhaustive study, “The Origin 
of Judicial Litigation among the Greeks’, 
Traditio iv [1946], 75). But cf. Arist. Const. 
Ath. 53. 2 rois rHhv puAnv rob devyovros 
Sind lovow. 
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the award or penalty adjudged.' So the one ¢évos (= the first in a series, not the 
second) might be said to ‘adjudge’ the other, i.e. to award or decree it; and 
Electra’s words should be translated ‘if one murder is to bring another in its 
train, decreeing it, then I and Orestes shall (of necessity) slay you!’ The judge’s 
sentence is absolute, and so dixd{wy (in this sense) has a peremptory, authorita- 
tive tone which here answers well to Clytaemnestra’s argument (lines 1018 ff.) 
that justice demanded (or that she might reasonably have regarded it as de- 
manding, cf. 1030) that she slay Agamemnon, because he had killed Iphigenia : 
elra tov pev od Oaveiv xreivovra xpiv tay’; (1044 f.)? For this meaning and 
construction of Siucdfew cf. E. Or. 163 f. aadgovov or’ émi tpimdds | O€usdos ap” 
édixace ddvov 6 Aogias éuas parépos, and for dueiBeoGa: used of evils bringing 
a penalty in their train cf. E. Cycl. 312 (moAAoiot yap) xépin movnpa Cnpiav 
jpeuparo). The editors were misled, it seems, into importing the wrong sense of 
d:xdfew into our passage by the false parallel of O.T. 1214, the parallel, such 
as it is, consisting of the fact that that is the only other quoted passage where 
Sixdfew has an abstract subject. Yet the personification of ypévos (= a dis- 
interested third party which looks impartially upon the deeds of men) as a 
judge is a natural one and rather different from Denniston’s picture of the 
punishment sitting in judgement. The latter would be not so much a personifica- 
tion as a conceit, and no more easy or difficult than the conceit (of the crime 
adjudging) understood by my version: both of these figures, be it said, being 
well within the scope of a Greek poet’s fancy. 


Euripides, Orestes 576 ff. 
érei 8 duaprova’ nober’, ody abri Sixny 
erréOynxev,? GAd’, ws pr Sixny doin mocet, 
€lnpiwoe marépa Kaméxrew’ eudv. 


® Asin Ag. 1412 viv pev diadles éx moAews 
¢vyiv éuoi. I do not know of an instance in 
prose of this accusative of the penalty (which 
Ed. Fraenkel, ad loc., takes as internal). 
But a command-infinitive is not uncommon 
after this use of dicdlew (e.g. lex Gort. iii. 
6, ov &€ x’ éexoavvecéra, Sixdeoa av 
yuvaix’ dropdoau «rd.) (Since writing I have 
noticed an instance of the accusative at 
Isocr. 17. 52 rovrou pndé péddovros moujoev 
@ éxeivos &kxdoeev.) The use of the passive 
in Lysias 21. 18 (od« dv eimeiv €you mis. . 
ws aloxypas Sixas dedixacua (== ‘that I have 
had shameful verdicts pronounced against 
me’ (?)) and Plat. Rep. 558a 4 mpadrns éviwy 
Tov évrw might seem to imply an 
active usage of di«dfew (in this sense) with 
the accusative of the person against whom 
an award is made. But I know of no clear 
instance of such an accusative. 

? Cf. the twin of our passage in S. El. 
577 ff. : 

«i 3° odv, pa yap Kai 76 adv, xeivov (sc. 

Menelaus) 0éAwy 
énwdeAijoa tadr’ Spa, rovrou Oaveiv 
XPiv avrov obver’ éx odbev; roiw vouw; 


Spa 7.Weica rovde tov voor Bporois 

p22) Wipe cavrih Kai perdyvocav TiO 9s. 

«i yap xrevodpev GAXov dvr’ dAdov, ov ros 

mpwrn Odvas dv, ef Sixns ye ruyxdvas. 

To paraphrase: Clytaemnestra, by her 
argument, sets up a vouos. A dixaorys dis- 
pensing justice under this vopos could give 
only one adjudication (= dixn. So ei dinns 
ye Tvyxavas) in a case of ddvos, sc. another 
¢dvos. Compare the picture provided by the 
Gortyn Code of the d:xaorjs commanded by 
law to pronounce (Sixdoga:) a specified 
sentence in a specified case. So here the first 
dovos itself, which leaves the judge no choice 
but to pronounce sentence of another 
dédvos, might be said, figuratively, d«dlew 
that ¢dvos. Sophocles has exactly the same 
argument in mind as Euripides; but he 
expresses it in extenso, whereas Euripides is 
epigrammatic. 

3 The phrase illustrates the Greek fond- 
ness (to be illustrated later) for the idea of 
by-passing judicial proceedings and be- 
coming ‘one’s own judge’, cf. Hdt. 1. 45, 
éxw, & feive, mapa ced macav ri dixny, 
éreid}) cewvrod xatadixalas Odvarov. 
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mpos Veciv—ev od Kat@ pev éuvnabny Ded, 
dodvov dixdlwv- ei 5é 5x Ta pntépos 
avy@v émjvour, Tip’ av édpao’ 6 xarbavuiw ; 

If failure to recognize the adjudicative sense of dixd{ew has led to mis- 
translation in the Electra passage, here failure to recognize its judicative sense— 
when it means to ‘judge’ (a case)—has produced the same result, and has 
helped to perpetuate the fallacy that the active ddfew can mean ‘to plead’. 
For this is the meaning assigned to the word here by LSJ., and they are 
followed by others (cf. Wedd in the Pitt Press edition “’tis an inauspicious hour, 
I know, to call on Heaven when pleading the cause of murder’, and Way ‘By 
Heaven !— ill time, I grant, to call on Heaven, defending murder’). The fact 
is that the view that dccdfew may mean ‘plead’ (causam dicere) of a litigant 
appears to depend, throughout the whole of Greek literature, only on this and 
one other passage.' Since both these passages may be interpreted better by 
giving d:«dfew one of its ordinary meanings, they can both only be regarded as 
confirming the rule that it is ddfeoPa, never dixdlew, that means causam 
dicere.” ddvov dixd{wy means here, as Paley and Wecklein saw, that Orestes is 
‘judging’, weighing-up the rights and wrongs of Clytaemnestra’s murder of 
Agamemnon.? In other words, the judicative sense of d:«dfew is here employed 
metaphorically. Of course Orestes appears (as the context shows) otherwise as 
a litigant in the case Agamemnon-+-Orestes v. Clytaemnestra. But it would be 
an unwarranted restriction of the imagination therefore to forbid him, as he 
reviews the issues,* also to regard himself as judging the case. And as an imagined 
judge of homicide he quite naturally feels that he ought not to pollute the gods 
by mentioning them, just as the Archon Basileus removes his sacred wreath 
when judging a homicide case.‘ 


dixalew used of the litigant in prose 
It seems appropriate to conclude with a list of passages? illustrating a prose 


' Il. Y 579, discussed below. LSJ. also 
quote Dio Cassius, 69. 18, for daedlew = 
plead. But examination of the passage will 
show that this depends upon a misreading, 
and that d«daf{ew there means ‘sit as a judge 
in court’. 

2 So that the whole sub-section I. 2b in 
LSJ. under d&«dfew should be cancelled. 
The fact is of the greatest importance for the 
interpretation of the famous Shield Trial- 
Scene (Il. Z 497 ff.), where the theory that 
dixafov refers to the litigants (rofow érer’ 
jrogov, apoBndis 5é€ dixalov, 506), and that 
the gold talents are to give to them (xeiro 8’ 
dp’ ev pécona dvw xpvaoio rdAavra, 7@ Soper, 
bs pera toia Sixny (Ovvrara cima) is thus seen 
to be impossible. It should be added that 
duxd lew can be used of a litigant, but then (see 
below) it means ius dicere, and is metaphorical. 

3 That ¢dvov means the murder of Aga- 
memnon by Clytaemnestra, not that of 
Clytaemnestra by Orestes, is shown by 
considering the rhetorical function of Orestes’ 
exclamation and parenthesis. Had he been 
thinking of his own killing of Clytaemnestra 


(and of himself as a defendant), to draw 
attention to its pollutive qualities and to his 
own carelessness in breaking the taboos on 
a suspected homicide would be to aggravate 
the charge against him and to weaken his own 
case. This cannot be what Euripides in- 
tended. The point of the parenthesis is to 
draw attention to the pollutive qualities of 
Clytaemnestra’s murder of Agamemnon: it 
expresses indignation, the indignation of the 
judge, not of the litigant. This is an inesca- 
pable fact of language ; whether, dramatically 
speaking, Orestes has any right to assume this 
role, is another matter. 

* Like Zeus in the Jliad (A 541 f. aied ros 
dirov eotw éeuet aoveadw éovta | xputradkia 
dpovéovra Sixaleuev and @ 430f. Kxeivos 5é 
ra & dpovéwy evi Bupa | Tpdiai re wai Aavaoian 
dixalérw, ws émenés), though Zeus does his 
weighing-up apart, and his situation is 
otherwise so unlike that of Orestes. 

5 Cf. Arist. Const. Ath. 57. 4, xai 6 Baceds 
Grav dixdly wepraipeirac tov arédavov. 

© Which do not, of course, claim to be 
exhaustive, even for the orators. 
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usage whereby the litigant (or a person in an analogous situation) is said 
Sixdoa or dixacr)s yevéoGat, in his own or another’s behalf: 


Antiph. 1. 12 adroi 5€ adiow adrois odk jkiwoay Sicacrai yevéobar ddvres 
Bacavioca ta adtadv avipdroda. 

Dem. 29. 53 tadr’ €uod mpoxadecapevou roAAdv rapdvtwv, ovd« av épn tovjoa. 
kairo. datis adros abr@ tabr’ édvyev Sixdoa (sc. by swearing an oath on 
the head of his daughter denying an allegation against him) «ra. 

30. 2 Tov pev yap oldpevos Seiv ev trois Pidois Stadixdoacba ta mpds epe Kai 
py AaBetv dudv meipay ody olds 7° éyevdpuny meioat. Todrov (= Onetor) 8’ 
adrov ait@ KeAedwv yevéobar Sixaoryy (sc. by accepting mpdxAnats to submit 
slaves for torture, cf. 35 f.), iva pa map’ tyiv Kwdvvedon, tocotrov Kat- 
efpovnOny «rd. 

43-5... odx érdAunoe mapaxataBareiv add’ abros é€auvta@ edixacev (sc. by not 
being willing to risk the tapaxaraBody in support of his claim) drt odéda- 
pobev abt@ mpooiKev oddév Tod KAjpou tot Ayviov. 

48. 8 adros yap eye) é5ixaca tovTw Kai obros epoi, Ta Tyucéa éExdTepov Nudv 
AaBeiv dv xarédure Kovwv, xai pndepiay andiav elvar meparrépw (i.e. the 
disputants came to an arrangement which replaced a judicial decision, 
solved (mutually) their own several cases). Cf. 33 éyw Kai obros jyiv 
avrois dixdoavres x.7.A, 


52. 15 xairot oUrw tTwes avaicxuvrot THY oikeiwy THY ToUTOU, Wore éerdAUnoaY 
-~ J e 4 Ld oe 7 ‘ , © 4 ‘ , 

papruphoa, ws 6 pev Kaddurmos épxov t@ trarpi Soin, 6 5€ matnp odK 
yea , , ‘ ~ « = , e © , > , , 
€Gédor Gudoa .. . Kai oiovrar duds meicew ws 6 Avobeidns . . . améaxer 
dv pn od« e0Ods rod matpos Katadiaitioa, adrot ye €avt@ pur) G€eAovros 
dixacrod yevéaba rod marpes (sc. by taking an oath that he had not wrong- 
fully withheld money from Kallippos). 


The use of ducdoar and dixaorns yevéoa in these passages plainly involves 
a metaphor, but it should be observed that there is at the same time a common 
thread' running through them which makes the usage almost literal. They 
almost all, that is to say, centre upon some sort of ordeal, whether it be the 
taking of a solemn oath, or submitting slaves for torture, or risking a heavy 
deposit in support of a claim for money. Such procedures tend to belong to the 
arbitrative and, generally, pre-dicastery stages of Athenian litigation. These 
stages were palpably more primitive in atmosphere than the dicastery-stages,* 
and to them may be applied H. J. Wolff’s observation, ‘the purpose of the 
formalized evidence of primitive law, such as duel, oath, or ordeal, is not the 
discovery of facts from which a decision on the right can be derived, but im- 
mediately to make clear the right itself’.’ In this kind of judicial procedure, it 
will be seen that the litigant may, in a very real sense, ‘judge (or adjudge) 
his own case’ by the simple act of submitting or refusing to submit to the 
automatic proof or disproof of an ordeal. Indeed, merely to challenge an op- 
ponent to such an ordeal (provided that the ordeal is suitable to the occasion 
and likely to appear to such third parties as are present as a superior method 


* Which may explain the persistence with ceedings, and the more primitive attitude to 
which the image recurs. But see p. 130,n.3 evidence in the former, see L. Gernet, 
above. L' Institution des arbitres publics (in Droit et 

? For this curious difference between the société dans la Gréce ancienne, pp. 163 ff.). 
arbitration-proceedings and the court-pro- 3 Loc. cit. 
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of solving the dispute') might be described metaphorically as judging it. And 
this seems to me to be the plain and obvious solution of the use of adros Suxdow 
in Iliad ¥ 573 ff. There Menelaus invites the Achaean chiefs to decide his dis- 
pute with Antilochus over the second-prize in the chariot-race: 


add’ dyer’, Apyeiwy yyjropes 75€ wedovres, 
és pécov audorépoor Sixdocare und’ én’ apwyi, 


(573 f.) 


then changes his mind and says: 


(579) ei 8° ay’ éywy adres dixdow, Kai pu” od Twa dns 
aAAov émamdngewv Aavadv iWeia yap €ora. 

Avriroy’, «i 8° dye deipo, Svorpedés, 7) Peps €or, 
otras inmwv mpotdpole Kai dppatos, adrap iudobAnv 
xepow Exe padwv, 3 ep Td mpoobev EAavves, 

inmwy dibdpevos yarnoyov évvoaiyasov 

Gurls ur) pev Exav 7d enov SdAw dppa medica. 


Bonner and Smith? say : ‘Menelaus’ words cannot be interpreted to mean that 
he intended to be judge in his own case. . . . The confusion arises from pressing 
the meaning of d:xdow too closely, owing to a desire to preserve a distinction 
between the active and middle voices.? Menelaus simply means to say: “I'll 
make my right in the matter clear”.’ Latte rightly rejected Bonner and Smith’s 
interpretation, and explains ‘Menelaos meint mit den vielumstrittenen Worten 
lediglich er wolle selber sagen, was rechtens sei und auch die anderen als billig 
anerkennen miiBten’.* H. J. Wolff (describing Latte’s view as ‘closer to the 
real meaning but still too vague’) explains: ‘(Menelaos) announces his in- 
tention, not to be his own judge, but to employ, through tendering an oath to 
Antilochus, a formal procedure by which it would become evident on whose 
side the right was. The purpose of the formalized evidence of primitive law 
etc.’5 Without disagreeing fundamentally with either Latte or Wolff, I should 
like to suggest that the words adrés di«dow ought to be considered in relation 
to the passages (later in time but not necessarily in spirit)® which I have quoted 
from the orators, and should be understood (involving as they do the same 
ancient appeal to decision by ordeal) as implying the same mixture of meta- 
phor and actuality as they do. Menelaus really does ‘judge’, since he proposes 
a device (the ordeal of the oath) which does in fact settle the issue at stake. At 
the same time, since he is in the position of a litigant, his use of dicdow is 


between the Menelaus-passage and them 
should not be minimized: (1) that Menelaus 
is the challenger, whereas in them it is the 
challenged who is said to ‘judge his own 
case’; (2) in them the litigants are ordinary 
people subject to the laws of a city-state, 
whereas Menelaus is a_ senior-SacAevs 
among his peers in a loosely knit aristocratic 
community. There is therefore perhaps 


' For lack of such an accommodating 
attitude Athena spikes the guns of the 
Eumenides (Aesch. Eum. 429 ff.) : 

Xo. aAd’ dpxov od Séfacr’ dv, od Sodvar GéAox. 
AO. wAveww dixacos parAdov 7 mpafa OéArKs. 
Xo. nas 84; Sidafov’ trav coddv yap ov 
weve. 
AO. Spots ra po%) Sixaca pt) viKdy A€yw. 
2 Admin. of Justice, i. 28. 


3 Hence they wish to dispense with the 
distinction in the Shield-Trial-Scene, op. cit. 
i. 36. 

* Heiliges Recht, p. 8 n. 8. 5 Loc. cit. 

® Two important differences, however, 


something in E. Wolf’s suggestion (Griechi- 
sches Rechtsdenken i. 88) that Menelaus pro- 
poses to give his verdict ‘als d5icn-kundiger 
und &ixy-iibender Bacwevs’. Even so, dixdow 
would still mean ius (not causam) dicere. 
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metaphorical. There is nothing in this to surprise us, or to suggest that dicafew 
here bears some special ‘Homeric’ meaning, essentially different from its 
meanings: in classical Greek. ‘I shall adjudicate myself’, says he, ‘and my 
adjudication will be a straight one.’ To shake one’s head over such a use of 
language is to overlook the nature of metaphor, and unduly to fetter the 
imagination. The Greeks were perhaps more inclined to draw imagery from 
law and the administration of law than we are, because they had an almost 
romantic passion for law (cf. the wealth of legal reference and imagery in, say, 
Aeschylus). There is room for further exploration of this tendency. 


University College, London J. H. Kewts 





DICTA SCIPIONIS OF 131 B.c.' 


For the historian who aspires to the study of Scipio Aemilianus one of the 
happier features of his material is the considerable number of Scipio’s dicta 
which have been preserved : sayings which are distinct from the extracts from 
formal speeches yet which in most cases were uttered in public.? This paper is 
concerned with a small group of such dicta which belong to the last period of 
Scipio’s life, between his return from Numantia in 132 and his death in 129. 
The intention is not to provide an historical interpretation (which must be 
reserved for an extended discussion of Scipio’s career) but simply to establish 
the content, context, and relationship of the sayings concerned. At the request 
of the editors I do not quote in full the passages which provide the evidence, 
most of which are reproduced, at least in part, on pages 131 f. of the second 
edition of Malcovati’s Oratorum Romanorum Fragmenta.* 


I. Jure Caesum Vibert 


‘(Scipio) qui cum a C. Carbone tribuno plebis seditiose in contione inter- 
rogaretur quid de Ti. Gracchi morte sentiret, responderit ture caesum videri’ 
(Cic. Pro Mil. 8). This dictum is reported in six other passages,* but a precise 
indication of the occasion is given in only one, Livy, Epit. 59, where it is stated 
that Scipio uttered the remark in his speech against the bill to legalize im- 
mediate re-election to the tribunate, proposed by the tribune C. Papirius 
Carbo in 131.5 Gaius Gracchus spoke in support of Carbo but C. Laelius and 
Scipio spoke against the measure, which was rejected.® That the epitomator 
has erred is rightly held by Miinzer and Fraccaro:’ since the other sources 
make it quite clear that Scipio was answering a question the remark did not 
form part of his formal speech. Nevertheless we may with considerable con- 
fidence follow Fraccaro® in supposing that the incident occurred on the same 
occasion: for not only is this the easy and obvious explanation of the epi- 
tomator’s error but the majority of the sources (including the better ones) 


' I wish to express my thanks to Mrs. Vir. Jil. 58. 8; Grillius, Comm. in De Invent. 


K. M. T. Atkinson, who very kindly read 
and commented upon a version of this paper, 
and to the editors of Classical Quarterly for 
a number of suggestions, 

2 In due course I hope to publish a 
complete collection of the dicta. A number 
of them are discussed by Fraccaro in his 
section on Scipio in ‘Oratori ed orazioni 
dell’eta dei Gracchi’ in Studi Storici, v 
(1912), 362 ff. In this paper I express dis- 
agreement with Fraccaro’s interpretation of 
certain points but I would not wish this to 
obscure my great respect for his valuable work. 

3 The passages not quoted in O.R.F.* 
are Grillius, Comm. in De Invent. Cic., p. 598. 
31 (Halm), Polyaenus, Strat. 8. 16. 5, and 
an important part of Plut. 77. Grac. 21. 5. 
All these are given in full at the appropriate 
points in this paper. 

* Cic. De Orat. 2. 106; Vell. 2. 4. 4; Val. 
Max. 6. 2. 3; Livy, Epit. 59; (Victor) De 


Cie. p. 598. 31 (Halm). The last (not in 
O.R.F.*) reads: ‘Et Scipio, tantus vir, qui 
productus a tribuno pl. eos [both the 
Gracchi!] dixit iure caesos videri, favore 
nobilitatis hoc fecit.’ 

5 Fraccaro, op. cit., p. 440 n. 2, maintains 
that Carbo’s tribunate is to be dated 130, not 
131, while Broughton, M.R.R. i. 502 ff., 
does not commit himself; but the argu- 
ments of Miinzer, R.E. xviii. 3. 1017f., 
seem decisive for 131 (which is accepted also 
by Badian, Foreign Clientelae, p. 175 n. 2). 
I have used the conventional simplification 
of identifying the tribunician year with the 
calendar year to which it very largely cor- 
responded, but for the possibility that the 
incident under discussion occurred at the 
very end of 132 see below, p. 139 and n. 2. 

® Livy, Epit. 59; Cic. De Amic. 96. 

7 Minzer, R.E. iv. 1. 1457; Fraccaro, 
op. cit., p. 388. ® Op. cit., p. 393. 
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explicitly attest that the question was put by Carbo himself and that he was 
tribune at the time. 

The only version of this dictum which exhibits any significant variation is 
that of Velleius, which reads st is occupandae rei publicae animum habuisset, ure 
caesum. It is a natural assurnption, made by several scholars,' that in his 
conditional clause Velleius has preserved a portion of the dictum which has 
been omitted in the other passages ; and indeed it is not difficult to conceive of 
such a qualification dropping out. Fraccaro, however, holds that it is an 
inopportune addition, which he considers absurd.* He objects that Tiberius’ 
recourse to violence was clear and beyond discussion; that this was enough 
in Scipio’s eyes to justify his death and that Scipio had already made this clear 
at Numantia by his quotation from Homer ;? and furthermore that, given 
Scipio’s proud character, it is not credible that he expressed himself thus 
ambiguously, subordinating his judgement to an hypothesis open to discussion. 
Finally, Fraccaro points to the absence of the qualification from the version of 
Valerius Maximus, which is not derived from Cicero and which is, if anything, 
rhetorically adorned. 

These objections lack force. The absence of the qualification from Valerius 
Maximus proves nothing: it could have been omitted so readily that it may 
well have been missing in his source; and in any case the unqualified and 
straightforward iure caesum videri would probably appeal to Valerius, for all his 
elaboration, and would suit his context better. Fraccaro’s other arguments 
would perhaps carry weight if Carbo’s question was to be understood as simply 
an attempt to obtain information, to ascertain Scipio’s personal opinion as 
being of interest or value. But clearly the question was not so innocent: its 
purpose was to place Scipio in a dilemma and to render him unpopular: to 
answer that the killing of Gracchus was unjustified would be to betray his own 
political associates*—and probably his own opinion ; to say that it was justified 
would be to incur the odium of the mob—which Carbo no doubt confidently 
expected. The desire to escape the dilemma, and especially to avoid forfeiting 
popular favour, is the obvious and entirely plausible explanation of the qualifi- 
cation which, as Fraccaro points out, renders the answer ambiguous. Indeed 
it is not entirely unambiguous even without the qualification, for the use of 
videri, which is in all other sources and must be genuine, prevents an absolute 
and irretrievable commitment to the statement that Gracchus was iure caesum. 
I shall argue elsewhere that Scipio had strong general reasons for being anxious 
not to forfeit popular favour, but in any case if the incident is rightly associated 
with Scipio’s opposition to Carbo's bill the immediate relevance of the 
ambiguous qualification is obvious enough. In short, Fraccaro has not given 
adequate reasons for dismissing the clause as a later addition. Any remaining 


* Minzer, RE. iv. 1. 1457; Meyer, * It is sufficient for the present purpose to 


Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Gracchen, 
p. 26n. 2 ( Kleine Schriften, i. 408 n. 2); 
Carcopino, Autour des Gracques, p. 86; 
Lincke, P. Cornelius Scipio Aemilianus, p. 30 
n. 28. Bilz, Die Politik des P. Cornelius Scipio 
Aemilianus, p. 73 0. 199, probably accepts the 
qualification but is not absolutely clear, 

* Op. cit., pp. 989 ff. 

3 Plut. Tt. Grac. 21. 4 os dwddowro wai 
dAdos 6 reg roradra ye pdfor. 


note that Laelius and P. Rupilius both par- 
ticipated in the persecution of the Grac- 
chans in 132: Cic. De Amic. 37; Vell. 2. 7. 4; 
Val. Max. 4. 7. 1. Scipio Nasica Serapio, 
who incited and led the attack on Tiberius, 
may be another who had political links with 
Aemilianus independent of the Gracchan 
crisis, but his position is not completely 
straightforward and needs some discussion. 
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surprise that a portion of the dictum should be preserved only by Velleius may 
be met with the reflection that as used in the context of the two Ciceronian 
passages the point of the story lies in the use of iure, while the Epitome of Livy, 
the De Viris Illustribus, and Grillius, besides being in various degrees late, share 
the characteristic of great brevity. Indeed the only positive ground for suspect- 
ing Velleius’ version seems to be that he has dropped videri, which is a slight 
matter. The qualification itself is perfectly comprehensible and consistent with 
the known circumstances. Thus, while the nature of the matter precludes 
positive and final proof, there is clearly a strong presumption that Velleius 
has preserved an extra portion of the original dictum.' 


II. Tue Noverca Sayinc 

‘Et cum omnis contio acclamasset, hostium, inquit, armatorum totiens clamore 
non territus, qui possum vestro moveri, quorum noverca est Italia?’ This is the sentence 
immediately following Velleius’ version of the wre caesum vidert saying. The 
taunt to the crowd that for them Italy was noverca is reported in four further 
passages, all of which agree that the remark was provoked by an outcry.? The 
brief account of the De Viris Illustribus is alone in omitting the idea that Scipio 
is not afraid of the crowd and there can be no real doubt that this and the 
contrast with the noise of enemy armies (Vell. ; Plut.; Polyaen.) are original. 
Doubt does arise, however, about further ideas found in the versions of Valerius 
Maximus and the De Viris Illustribus. Both read taceant quibus Italia noverca. . . . 
Taceant is plausible as part of the original dictum but is slightly suspect in that it 
appears only in these inferior sources, neither of which is to be relied on for 
accurate wording, and moreover it is a very obvious embellishment which 
someone might have added later. Rather more suspect is the implication that 
the mob consisted largely of persons whom Scipio himself had taken prisoner 
and sold. This too appears only in Valerius and the De Vir. Jil. ; the two writers 
differ entirely in their wording ;? and the idea expressed is really a dramatic 
and blunt extension of that more neatly expressed in the noverca saying itself. 
On the other hand, although the doubts are considerable, it would be unsafe 
to assert positively that the idea cannot be original. 

Velleius, Valerius Maximus, and the De Viris Illustribus all give a clear and 
plausible context for this dictum. The ture caesum videri remark produced uproar 
(the attempt at prevarication doubtless proving unsatisfactory to—and perhaps 
resented by—the pro-Gracchan mob‘), which in turn provoked Scipio to make 


* Badian, op. cit., p. 175 n. 2, argues that 
there is no need to think the addition an 
invention as it serves no tendentious purpose. 
This is not decisive, since it could con- 
ceivably have been the tendentious fiction 
of a pro-Gracchan writer anxious to make 
out that Scipio’s judgement was not clear 
and definite, to minimize the hostility of the 
great man. Nevertheless Badian’s argument 
carries weight to the extent that omission, 
tendentious or careless, seems much more 
probable than tendentious fiction. 

2 Val. Max. 6. 2. 3; De Vir. Ill. 58. 8; 
Plut. Apophth. Scip. Min. 22 (Mor. 201 ¢); 
Polyaen. Strat. 8. 16. 5 (not in O.R.F.*) 
LZeimiav ind rod Sijyov BopuBovpevos dud, 
é6n, o08é orpatiwrdv dvdrAwy dAadaypds 


efémAntear, ot ye ovyndAvdwy dvOpwmuwwv 
OdpuBos, dw ofdd ye tiv “IraNav pnrpudy, 
od pnrdpa. The wording of Polyaenus is very 
similar to that of Plutarch, though lacking 
the latter’s introductory clauses. Whether the 
longer version noverca, non mater est (De Vir. 
ill.; Plut.; Polyaen.) is original or a later 
expansion (as is quite possible) is of little 
general significance and of none at all for the 
present discussion. 

3 Val. Max.: Non efficietis ait ut solutos 
verear quos adligatos adduxi. De Vir. Ill.: Et 
addidit, Quos ego sub corona vendidi. 

* Doubtless Carbo and his associates had 
a group of followers ready to lead and en- 
courage such a reaction. Indeed Mrs. 
Atkinson suggests to me that Scipio may have 
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this bitter and insulting comment. Fraccaro, however, holds that this link is 
false, a compression of events in order to produce a dramatic picture. He 
believes that the noverca saying really belongs to a later dispute, in 129 with 
Gaius Gracchus.' He has two main arguments. The first is that Plutarch’s 
version is prefaced thus: émei 5€ tiv Nopavriay Ad Kai OpiapBevoas 7d 
Sevrepov mpos Iavov Ipdxyov trép te ris BovAjs Kai trav ovppdywy Kxaréory 
Svad¢opd. Fraccaro thinks this clearly refers to 129. Secondly, Scipio’s remark 
represents a real break with the people, but such a break did not occur in 
Carbo’s tribunate, for Scipio secured the rejection of Carbo’s bill, and that the 
break really occurred in 129, after the affair of Tuditanus, is shown by Appian, 
B.C. 1. 19: wai pioos évreifev (from the affair of Tuditanus and its conse- 
quences) jpfaro eis tov Lkimiwva rob Sypou Kai dyavdxrnats, Gr. abrov dyamy- 
cartes empOdvws Kai oda trois Suvarois evavtruwbévres rep adrod trardv re Sis 
éAdpevot rapavopws, trép trav *lraAuwray avrimenpaxdra odiow éwpwv. 

The first argument misses the point that the dispute with Gaius Gracchus 
to which Plutarch refers was not confined to the episode in 129. It is true that 
the affair of the Italians may not have arisen as early as 131 (though it may 
have done so; the point is not decided by the fact that Scipio did not succeed 
in getting anything done about it until 129), but Plutarch also mentions the 
Senate and is surely referring to the general quarrel with the Gracchan faction 
after Scipio’s return ; hence the reference to Numantia and the triumph. It is 
obvious that Carbo’s proposal was part of that struggle :? it was concerned with 
the very question which had led to the fatal riot of 133 ; it was almost certainly 
the occasion of the question to Scipio about Tiberius’ death; and—most 
relevant to this discussion—Gaius Gracchus spoke in support. 

Fraccaro’s second argument also fails to prove his point. In any case Ap- 
pian’s remark should surely not be relied upon too heavily for precise chrono- 
logy, but in fact there is proof that Scipio had lost popular support before 129, 
for it was in 131 that he failed utterly in his attempt to secure the command 
against Aristonicus, only two of the thirty-five tribes voting in his favour.’ 
Nor does the defeat of Carbo’s proposal prove that Scipio had not become 
unpopular at that time. If enough leading senators combined against the 
proposal, arguing that it would undermine an important constitutional safe- 
guard and using to the full the resources of their clientelae, the rejection might 
well have been secured in spite of the predilection of the mob for the Gracchans.* 
In short, the same general conclusion applies to the passage from Appian as 


intended to direct the noverca saying at just 
such a clague of freedmen. This is possible 
but even if this was Scipio’s intention it is 
clear that the remark was interpreted as 
being directed at the whole crowd. 

* Op. cit., pp. 390 ff. The same conclusion 
is implicit in the remarks of Carcopino, op. 
cit., pp. 84 ff., and in the opinion of Badian, 
op. cit., p. 175, that Scipio’s caution in his 
reply to Carbo enabled him to secure the 
rejection of Carbo’s bill (an hypothesis with 
which, as will be seen, I disagree). Bilz, 
Op. cit., p. 73 n. 200, evidently favours 131, 
as does Lincke, op. cit., p. 30, but both, 
like Fraccaro, think that Plutarch associates 
the dictum with a separate dispute in 129— 


concerning which see below. 

2 Its relevance to Tiberius’ attempt to 
secure re-election is of course recognized by 
Fraccaro, op. cit., p. 393 n. 1. 

3 Cic. Phil. 11. 18. 

* During his tribunate Carbo successfully 
promoted a bill to substitute the ballot for 
oral voting in legislative comitia, a measure 
which certainly made it harder to control the 
votes of clients (Cic. De Leg. 3. 35). There is 
no indication as to whether this preceded or 
followed the rejection of his bill concerning 
the tribunate, but the latter is obviously 
probable and the ballot law may well be a 
direct reaction to the defeat of the other. 
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to that from Plutarch: both are certainly compatible with 129 being the date 
of the noverca saying but there is nothing in either to contradict those sources 
which place it in the same context as iure caesum videri, therefore in 131. 

The evidence of the three Latin sources is supported by a further passage of 
Plutarch :' cai Denmiwv 6 Adpixavds .. . mapa puxpov RAGev exrreceiv cai orépecOar 
Tis mpos tov Sipov evvoias, ort. . . tev mepi Idsov wai DovABiov adrod &’ 
exxAnoias muvOavopévwy ti ppovoin epi ris TiPepiov reAeurijs, ov apecxouevny 
trois Um’ éexeivov memoArevpévors amdxprow edwxev. ex TovTov yap 6 pév Sipyos 
avréxpovoev alt@ A€yovnt, undémw Totro mowjoas mpdrepov, adros 5é€ Tov Sipyov 
eimeiv KaK@s mponxOn. 

This may be analysed as follows : 

(a) Those who put the question were oi repi T'dsov xai PovABiov. 

(6) The question was clearly the one elsewhere attested as having been asked 

by Carbo. 

(c) Scipio’s first reply, which provoked the outcry, was surely the iure 

caesum videri saying. 

(d) The insult he was led on to make was presumably the noverca saying. 


Fraccaro sees in this passage another case of compression : Carbo’s question 
and Scipio’s answer have been transferred to the quarrel in 129, as is shown by 
the substitution of Gaius and Fulvius for Carbo. I do not believe that this is so. 
oi mepi Tdsov xai PovABiov means ‘Gaius and Fulvius and their supporters’ : 
one of their leading supporters was Carbo, and Gaius was involved, as an 
advocate of Carbo’s proposal, in the events of 131. Plutarch does not say that 
Gaius and Fulvius actually asked the question (in any case they could not both 
have done so, or if it was a duet it might equally well have been a trio; more 
probably we should envisage a Gracchan faction shouting its support for 
Carbo). Surely in 131 Carbo as tribune was their spokesman, and Plutarch 
joins those witnesses who testify that both dicta were uttered on the same 
occasion. 

Thus four sources, which if not all automatically to be trusted per se are 
certainly of extremely varied character, are agreed upon the point at issue. 
There is no contradictory evidence and no good reason for doubting the 
conclusion so clearly favoured, namely that the noverca saying was uttered in 
response to the outcry which followed the iure caesum videri remark. The whole 
incident occurred during the public discussion of Carbo’s bill in 131 (or con- 
ceivably at the very end of 132?) ; I hope to show elsewhere its full drama and 
significance.? A. E. Astin 


Queen’s University, Belfast 





' Ti. Grac. 21. 4-5. 

2 As is well known, tribunes entered office 
on 10 December. If Carbo tabled his bill 
almost at once—and it surely represents a 
prepared attack, planned to vindicate the 
Gracchan cause—contiones might have been 
held before the end of the year. A fairly 
early date would tie in with Scipio’s ig- 
nominious failure to secure the command 
against Aristonicus. 

3 Plutarch, Apophth. Scip. Min. 23, has 
preserved one further dictum from the post- 


Numantine period of Scipio’s life: his proud 
reply to the cry of ‘Kill the tyrant’ raised 
by Gaius Gracchus and his followers. 
Fraccaro, op. cit., p. 391, holds that the 
incident occurred in 129. Although his 
arguments fall short of proof and it is con- 
ceivable that it occurred earlier, ¢.g. in 131, 
nevertheless it is quite possible that 129 is 
right. In any case there is no positive evidence 
to link the dictum with the group discussed in 


this paper. 





PRODELISION IN GREEK DRAMA 


PRODELISION or Inverse Elision (d¢aipects) takes place when a word ending in 
a long vowel or diphthong is immediately followed by another word begin- 
ning with a short vowel. Though it is very occasionally found in inscriptions 
and in the manuscripts of certain prose authors, particularly those of Plato— 
almost uniquely ’xeivos and its cases—it is to be considered as essentially a 
verse phenomenon, affecting as it does the metre of the line in which it occurs. 
Prodelision was unknown to Homer' and Hesiod, is rare in lyric, and seems 
only to come into real use with the dramatists of the fifth century. An examina- 
tion of the practice of the three tragedians and of Aristophanes is not without 
interest in itself and may occasionally throw some light on points of textual 
criticism. 


FREQUENCY AND PLACE OF PRODELISION 


Prodelision is found in the plays of Aeschylus on an average once in every 
250 lines; in those of Sophocles approximately once in every 77 lines; of 
Euripides once in every 154, and of Aristophanes once in every 43. If we may 
take the latter as typical of the Attic writers of comedy there seems to have been 
among them a growing tendency to restrict the use of prodelision as Old 
Comedy, from about the turn of the fifth and fourth centuries, passed through 
Middle into New. Percentages drop from 2-6 in the Frogs (405 B.c.) to 1°86 
in the Ecclesiazusae (391 B.c.), and to just over one in the Plutus (388 B.c.). In 
Menander’s Dyscolos (316 B.c.) it has sunk to o-6. 

Prodelision is occasionally found after a comma or a colon, e.g. S. Ph. 591 
Adyw: ’mi; E. L.A. 719 péAAw: ai; ibid. 1435 madoa: ye (if the reading is right: 
see below) ; E. Rh. 157 nw: ’mi; Ar. Nu. 1354 ¢pdow: ’medy, and possibly id. 
Th. 1224 (see below) dusée; ’s. Editors sometimes mark prodelision at the 
start of a line, but such cases nearly always turn out to be based on impossible 
texts, as is the daia | ’mipwoas of E. Hel. 1353/4, or to be due to false metrical 
division, as is the €BdeAvyOn | ’xeivos of Ar. Lys. 793/4. There are, however, 
two undoubted cases in Ar. Ra., viz. 596/7 dvdyxn | ’orac and 602/3 mapéfw | 
*pavrov, both in the same short lyrical trochaic system. 


VoweELS (1) CAUSING AND (2) SUFFERING PRODELISION 


(1) These are the vowels a (a), 7 (n), w (w) and the diphthong ov. Other 
diphthongs must be considered separately. 

n (with n) is by far the most frequent; indeed in Aristophanes prodelisions 
caused by this vowel are more numerous than all the others put together. 
Next to 7—longo sed proxima intervallo—come ov and w (with w). For obvious 
reasons @ (with g) comes very rarely into the picture. Aeschylus provides no 
instance, unless we accept Murray’s a ’i at Ag. 255—an emendation rejected 
by both Fraenkel and Denniston-Page. Sophocles gives five—four if we reject 
Pearson’s airia *pBddot at Tr. 940; the manuscripts give BdAow—viz. Ai. 308 
xdpa ’Owvfev (so Pearson and Jebb, for Tecmessa’s is scarcely to be regarded as 
an dyyeAux?) phos); O.T. 215 mevxa "mi; ibid. 866 odpavia ’v (a very probable 
conjecture of Housman’s), and Ant. 895 Aovww@ia *yw. Euripides supplies some 


* On IInActin, 0€A(e) in A 277 see Leaf’s note. 
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four or five. Despite Murray’s doubts El. 856 «dpa "mdei~wv seems all right, 
and two other cases depend on (likely) emendations (i.e. Supp. 58 peAda "yu ; 
ibid. 69 raAaiva ’v), though Nauck’s xovpa ’ara: (El. 187) is suspect, for nowhere 
else in tragedy is the epsilon of any part of eiué except éori prodelided. id. Hel. 
1353/4 we have already seen reason to doubt, and ¢iAa, ’2dd0s at Andr. 843 
can scarcely be possible. Aristophanes furnishes about fifteen, e.g. “HpaxAéa 
’veoxevaoa (Ra. 523) and three cases of dpa ori. 

-at. There are no certain cases of prodelision after a: in tragedy: none in 
Aeschylus, and in Sophocles only one possible one : O.C. 1608 reaotcat ’«Aaiov. 
So Pearson; but the manuscripts have «Aaiov, and that reading is retained by 
both Campbell and Jebb—rightly, for this is a messenger’s speech. In Euripides 
there are four cases, but all are of dubious authenticity. These are (a) Heracl. 
999, (6) Hel. 953, (c) 1.A. 1396, and (d) ibid. 1435. (a) dxovoeras (’pol) y’ €ofAd. 
Here the *yoi is Wilamowitz’s; Canter suggested (ra), Mekler ye ypnord. 
(b) aiprjcopat *yw: *yw is Porson’s; MSS. 76; Seidler rot. In any case the line 
is very obscure; Hartung excised both it and the next. (c) yerjoojae "yd is 
Reiske’s simple emendation of the manuscripts’ impossible yevjacou” eye); it 
may or may not be right. (d) wadoat- "ped is, again, an emendation of Porson’s. 
It is accepted neither in Prinz-Wecklein nor by England, who writes ‘the 
emphatic "yé is out of place before the following éuot’. In Aristophanes, how- 
ever, most of the instances are above suspicion. There are seven cases of the 
first person singular middle or passive verb followed by éyw: Ach. 62; V. 537; 
ibid. 825; Av. 445; Lys. 758; ibid. 1114; 7h. 594. Besides these we find at V. 501 
weAnrioa 'xéAevov and at Th. 473 €xovaa 'xeivov—possibly paratragic, in which 
case xeivov would be correct. At Pax 253 most editors accept Dindorf’s ypi- 
obardpw for the corrupt yppoba: Oarépw of the manuscripts. Brunck, however, 
took the words as forming not crasis but prodelision and printed ypjofa 
*répw. A similar uncertainty arises with regard to Ar. Lys. 736 (adrn ’répa or 
av@yrépa) and Ra. 509 where editors vary between mepioyopa *mreAOd6vra and 
the rather repulsive-looking mepidyoparedOovra. 

-av. Prodelision after av is nowhere found. At Lys. 1098 the Oxford editors 
wrongly accept Enger’s ad 'remdvOeyes. 

-e. There are no instances of prodelision after « in Aeschylus and the three 
to be found in the Oxford text of Sophocles are of doubtful validity. They are 
(1) Ph. 360 érei "Sdxpvoa. Here "ddxpvoa is an ‘emendation’ of Heath’s, ac- 
cepted by both Jebb and Pearson but rejected by Campbell, who rightly keeps 
the manuscripts’ dd«pvoa on the ground that Neoptolemus’ speech is tanta- 
mount to an ayyeAtxy) pjows and that therefore the aorist can and should dis- 
pense with its augment. (2) 0.C. 1088 oféve ’muxxeiw. The manuscripts here 
give émuxiw oféve.; the alteration is due to Hermann in the first instance. 
The line corresponds antistrophically to 1. 1077; both are iambic dimeters, and 
an anapaest in the first foot is as good as an iamb. Further, though the form 
émvixewos is, by analogy, a possible variant of the normal émuwixcos it is nowhere 
else found. (3) Ibid. 1602 rdye ’répevoav. On this Jebb comments ‘’mdép. and 
mop. are alike admissible in this pjots’. He and Pearson print ’dp. : Campbell 
mop. Euripides’ single example, «¢ ’mrafopuecba (Supp. 521), looks, it must be 
admitted, good enough, but it springs from foul ground. The line is scarcely 
translatable, for rpdyyara (Prinz—-Wecklein accepts Gompertz’s vdara) and 
ovrws (Dobree suggested é6vrws) are both meaningless. Of the five cases in 
Aristophanes three certainly seem all right: Lys. 605 xwpee ’s rHv vaiv, fr. 543 
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mwAnoe. ’s Xiov (where Casaubon’s correction of mwAjoes Xiov must be ac- 
cepted), and fr. 619 xwpet ’mi ypappyv. At Lys. 473 émei "0éAw the sign of 
prodelision is due to Bachmann: the manuscripts give 0éAw ; and the leader of 
the women’s chorus may well have here used the Ionic form (see van Leeuwen 
on Ar. V. 493). Th. 1224 dudker- ’s rodumradw; so Cobet; the manuscripts give 
Susgecs* rodu. It was Elmsley in his note on Ar. Ach. 276 who started the 
theory that the correct Attic future of 5usxw was the middle, not the active. 
Rutherford, though in the New Phrynichus (pp. 377-8) he supports Elmsley’s 
contention, does not make out an entirely convincing case for it. 

-ot. The exclamation of causes the prodelision of the epsilon of éy«w in twenty- 
three passages in the tragedians. 

In no other case is e prodelided after -o: ; and when the editor of the Oxford 
text of Euripides introduced at Rh. 805 7oA€uwor “Spacay and noted in the app. 
crit. ‘rroAeuiovs Spaoa codd. : correxi’, he made a very doubtful claim. 

It should perhaps be mentioned here that the dative of the first and second 
personal pronouns does not cause prodelision when followed by éo7i but makes 
crasis. Hermann rightly corrected the manuscripts’ éuoi ’ors to euovor: at S. 
Ph. 812 (cf. povori at id. Ai. 1225). At Ar. Pl. 736 it probably better to read 
as y’ éuodddxe: than (Brunck’s) ds y’ éuot ’Séne.—if indeed the right reading 
be not ws y’ éuol Soxeiv. 

od and otrw, which can bear the suffixes of, respectively, x(x) and s, cannot 
cause prodelision ; the Greeks wrote, for example, obrws émi; never obrw "mi. 
(R’s obrw xeivos, not Is otrw ’xeivos should be accepted (pace Hall and 
Geldart) at Ar. Lys. 816.) 


(2) The vowels which suffer prodelision are a and ¢€ only. Of these the latter 
is very common, the former very rare. 

By what is little more than a convention alpha privative is generally not 
prodelided in manuscripts and editions. A few examples will suffice: A. Eu. 
85, 691, 749 17) ddixeiv; ibid. 86 yur) dywedciv; S. Ph. 782 ur) dreArjs; E. Tr. 981 
pe) dyabeis. (All these are, of course, scanned as cretics.) The alpha which 
normally, though very rarely, suffers prodelision is that which begins the 
prepositions a6 and avd and words compounded with those prepositions. 

For amé see A. Pr. 651 xn) ’roAaxrions ; S. Tr. 239 7) ’76 wavreias—the reading 
of id. Ph. 933 is uncertain; E. Hipp. 803 (so ALP; rell. 4 ad) ; id. Andr. 843 
& dida, 'rddos (the text is most uncertain) ; id. Supp. 639 paxpod ’momavew (so 
Pand }) ; id. 1.A. 817 } ’may(e) (so P?; P and L give 4} dmay(e). For Aristophanic 
instances see Nu. 1278 7) *rodwoes (some manuscripts give p17) drodacets) ; 
id. Lys. 734 €@ ’roAéobar. The manuscripts give at id. Pax 772 7) adaipe, at 
id. Av. 1620 pt) dr0dd@, and at Lys. 740 pt) drodeipns. Dindorf gave all these 
three as crases. All we can conclude is that in the case of 7) dé (d7-, ad-) the 
choice between synizesis, prodelision, and crasis was felt to be a free one. 

The alpha of avd is prodelided perhaps only in two cases: A. Th. 1076 py} 
*vatpamijvar—the authenticity of the last scene of the Septem has, as is well 
known, often been questioned—and S. Ich. 160 7) ’vavoorjoavres. 

One odd case merits attention : dari84 ’réAAwr (A. Th. 858). This strange, 
not to say blasphemous, prodelision moved Ahrens to conjecture, not im- 
plausibly, Tawi, regarding (A)méAAwn as an intrusive gloss. 

The commonest type of prodelided epsilon is that of the prepositions éz/, éx, 
és, and év, whether alone or compounded with verbs, nouns, or adverbs: e.g. 
ni, od €€OnKxa, 75n "moxdrovus, pu) "wrpoober. It is perhaps not unreasonable 
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to lump these from prepositions together, though the frequency of the prod- 
elision of their epsilon varies greatly. émi (ém-, é¢-) is constantly found prod- 
elided and éx (éx-, é€, €€-) not uncommonly; but the prodelision of both és (€e-) 
and év (€v-, éu-) is very rare. Of és indeed the only certain cases seem to be A. 
Th. 208 yr ’s mp@pav (the reading of M: PV* pv’ eis is impossible) ; Ar. Lys. 2 4 
*s Ilaves . . . 9's TevervAAdidos ; ibid. 605 xwper ’s rv vadv, and id. Ra. 186/7 
7) ’s "Ovou mAdxas | 7 ’s KepBepious 7 ’s xépaxas; but Ruhnken’s 7 ’s pvAdva 
(E. Cyc. 240) is almost palmary, and Verrall’s voui{n ’s ofxov (at E. Jon 1562) is 
highly probable. (Wolf’s mpotrw ’s 76 mpdoSev in Ar. Ach. 242 for the manu- 
scripts’ mpdi9” «is (or eis), though accepted by Hall and Geldart, is neither 
necessary nor likely.) 

Of év (év-, éy-, eu-)' the certain cases seem to be A. Supp. 228 py ’v Ardov; 
S. Ai. 1315 7 ’v €uol; id. O.T. 112 % ’v dypois; ibid. 682 jr) ’vdixov; id. Ant. 
1063 27) *prroAnjowv ; id. O.C. 400 ur "pBaivns ; id. Ph. 467 7 "yydOev ; E. Supp. 244 
% ’v péow; id. 1.7. 770 4 ’v AvAi&; ibid. 1313 7 ’vOdde; ibid. 1322 py) ’vraiba; 
id. Hel. 75 wr ’v €évy; ibid. 467 7 ’v ddpors ; id. Med. 754 wh) "upeéver ; ibid. 1362 
py "yyeAds; id. Ph. 608 7) ’v0a5(e) ; id. Or. 803 yar) ’v Sewaior; id. Rh. 878 pH 
*yxaAj. All these are actual manuscript readings: the following depend upon 
emendation, but are all likely and are all accepted into their texts by, respec- 
tively, Murray and Pearson: A. Pr. 741 pndérw *v mpoomios; id. Ag. 431 
Sépw ’v éxdorov—both these rejected by Fraenkel; the second accepted by 
Denniston—Page; S. Tr. 564 4 ’v wéow ; ibid. 940 airia *uBadAor (MSS. BaAor ; see 
above) ; id. fr. 330 AevKw ’v Aibw; E. Supp. 69 radraiva ’v yxepi; id. Hel. 343 7 
*y véxvat; id. Ba. 842 pu) *yyeAdv. In comedy the prodelision of év (€v-) is fairly 
common. 

Next in frequency comes the prodelision of the syllabic augment. (It may 
here be interjected that not uncommonly manuscripts and editions show as 
cases of this type of prodelision verbs in messengers’ speeches which, by a well- 
known convention, are not as a rule augmented; e.g. A. Pers. 310 vexcipevoe 
["]«vpioaov.) Next comes the « of the first person pronouns, éyw, €uos, ¢uavrdv, 
etc. Very frequent also is the prodelision of the ¢e of éori, though, except in 
comedy, of no other part of efva:; e.g. eddnuia ’orw (Ar. Av. 959); avdynn | 
*orat (id. Ra. 597). For xovpa ’ora (E. El. 187) see above. Where an « is an 
integral part of the stem of a word it is seldom prodelided. The following are, 
however, found: (a) verbs. We read 87) ’yw at E. El. 870; but ’yw is only a 
conjecture of Canter’s, and the manuscripts’ "ya may well be right. However, 
prodelisions of the epsilon of éyw are well attested in comedy: Ar. V. 1121, 
Pax 801, Lys. 646, Th. 492, Ec. 794; further we find p27) ’ofte (Eq. 1106), éuod 
"AOuv (Nu. 1466), and pr *ABoe (Pax 267); wn 'ppjoed” (V. 1329); ur "pes 
(Ra. 7). So with (b) substantives : 5: ’y@pav (A. Ch. 790, strange and perhaps 
unparalleled), and in comedy 7 ’mavr@ (Ar. Ra. 18). Of (c) adverbs and 
conjunctions we find in tragedy 7) "fw (S. Ai. 742) and 4 ’yylOev (S. Ph. 467). 
At id. Ai. 24 manuscripts and editions give both xayw& "OeAovris and x. 
OeAovryjs. In comedy there occur Evdperidn, 'redijmep (Ar. Ach. 437) ; 5) "recra 
(V. 665) ; ur *répwoe (Ach. 828) ; 4) ’répa (Ra. 64); and atrn ’répa (Lys. 736). 


' Ahrens (De crasi et aphaeresi [Stolberg, collocation of -y and év (év-, éu-) as forming 
1845 (== Kl. Schr. i. 79)], p. 24), having  crasis, not prodelision. This view was very 
excogitated the arbitrary rule ‘ut crasis properly controverted by Lucius, De crasi et 
aphaeresi praeferatur ubicumque utraque  aphaeresi (Dissert. philol. Argentor. 1885), 
fieri posse videatur’, would regard the pp. 42 ff. 
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Lastly there are a number of instances where the epsilon of éxeivos, in its 
various cases, is found prodelided in Aristophanes (e.g. Nu. 195; Pax 547, 
1213; Lys. 795, 816, etc.). (xetvos should, of course, not bear the mark of 
prodelision in paratragic passages, e.g. V. 750, 1 bmuyxvod- | xelvwv.) 

What precedes may be set out in tabular form. (The first column gives 
the prodeliding and prodelided vowels. x+ ?.y means x certain plus y uncertain 
instances ; and by ‘ceriuin’ is meant ‘found in a manuscript’ or ‘attributable 
to a highly likely emenuation’.) 





Aeschylus 


Sophocles 


Euripides 


Aristophanes 





“a G- 

-d (q) €- 
- (n) a- 
“7 (n) €- 
-wW a- 

-w (#) & 
-ai a- 
“at €- 
-€l €- 
of "ya 
“OU €- 





oO 
?1 
2+? 
common 


nn oo Of 0 





o 
4+ ?1 
2+ ?1 

common 

oO 
19 
o 
?1 
23 
3 
14 





?1 
3+ ?2 
2 


common 

Oo 

22 
0 

°4 
?1 

13 

30 





re) 
15 
1+ 23 
common 
1 
63 
?1 
9+ ?2 
3+ ?2 
o 
82 
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Notice to Contributors 


1. Manuscripts. Articles should be typed in double spacing on quarto paper 
and on one side of the paper only. Greek quotations may be hand-written, but 
particular care should be taken to ensure that they are legible. Latin words, 
phrases, and passages occurring in the text which are to be printed in italic 
should be underlined. 


2. References. These should be in the following form: 
(a) To ancient authorities: 
Thuc. 3. 21 
Pind. Wem. 6. 2 
Tac. Ann. 3. 21, 1 
Plin. V.H. 17, 169 


(For suitable abbreviations [iddell—Scott—Jones’s A Greek-English 
Lexicon and Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionary may be consulted.) 


(b) To modern authorities; 
(i) Books: Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, i, 165 ff. 
Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist. i. 344-5. 
Bell, The Latin Dual and Poetic Diction, pp. 264-78. 
(ii) Journals: E. Fraenkel, ‘The Culex’, 7.2.5. xlii (1952), 1-9. 
but E. Fraenkel (7.2.58. xtii [1952], 1-9). 
(For suitable abbreviations Marouzeau’s L’ Année philologique may be 
consulted. ) 


N.B. For general guidance in the preparation of manuscripts H. Hart, Rules 
Sor Compositor: and Readers at the University Press, Oxford, will be found useful. 
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Lastly there are a number of instances where the epsilon of éxeivos, in its 
various cases, is found prodelided in Aristophanes (e.g. Nu. 195; Pax 547, 
1213; Lys. 795, 816, etc.). (xetvos should, of course, not bear the mark of 
prodelision in paratragic passages, e.g. V. 750, 1 tmyvod- | Keivwv.) 

What precedes may be set out in tabular form. (The first column gives 
the prodeliding and prodelided vowels. x+ ?,y means x certain plus y uncertain 
instances; and by ‘certain’ is meant ‘found in a manuscript’ or ‘attributable 
to a highly likely emendation’.) 





Aeschylus 


Sophocles 


Euripides 


Aristophanes 





wi: Be 
-a (a) 


-7 (n) a 


-7 (7) 


negate 


-w (w) 


-ai a- 
~at €- 
~€ €- 
eG. 8 
ot "yw 
-ou €- 





Oo 
?1 
2+ 71 
common 





oO 
4+ ?1 
2+ 71 

common 

Oo 

19 

oO 

1 

23 

3 

14 





71 
3+ ?2 
2 
common 
oO 
22 


Oo 
4 


71 


13 
30 





o 
15 
1+ 23 
common 
I 
63 
ro | 
9+ ?2 
3+ 22 
o 
82 
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should be underlined. 


2. References. These should be in the following form: 
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(b) To modern authorities: 
i) Books: Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, i. 165 ff. 
Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist. i. 344-5. 
Bell, The Latin Dual and Poetic Diction, pp. 264-78. 
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but E. Fraenkel (7.2.8. xlii [1952], 1-9). 


For suitable abbreviations Marouzeau’s L’ Année philologique may be 
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N.B. For general guidance in the preparation of manuscripts H. Hart, Rules 
for Compositors and Readers at the University Press, Oxford, will be found useful. 





